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,  vVOHLr  COTTON  PROSPECTS 
Summary 

The  total  domestic  consumption  of  cotton  for  the  first  5  months  of  the 
cuivent  season  amounted  to  2,416,000  bales,  which  was  the  largest  for  the 
same  period  since  1929-30.     Eecemhcr  consumption,  however,  was  verj'  low, 
about  27  percent  less  than  in  November  and  21  percent  less  than  consumption 
,^    in  December  1932.    A  considerable  part  of  the  decline  from  November  to  Decem- 
■    ber  was  of  a  seasonal  character  in  line  with  the  usual  holiday  reduction 
in  activity.     Tlie  remainder  of  the  decrease  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  luider  the  terms  of  the  N.R.A.  Cotton  Textile  Code  agreement  the  inaximum 
number  of  hours  of  activity  per  v/eek  was  for  the  month  of  Pecember  reduced 
from  80  to  60.    With  the  marked  increase  in  sales  of  cotton  textiles  in 
January  and  the  fact  that  in  most  sections  of  the  industry''  the  60  hour  maxi- 
mum was  discontin^jed  after  December,  it  is  expected  that  mill  consumption 
for  January/  will  be  much  hijZher  than  for  December. 

The  continental  European  cotton  textile  situation  as  a  whole  during 
December  has  been  reported  as  having  shown  little  change  from  that  of  the 
previous  month.     In  the  larger  centers  of  the  cotton  industry  the  outlook  at 
the  end  of  the  year  was  considered  fairly  satisfactory'  although  a  decline  in 
mill  activity  from,  the  high  levels  attained  during  the  second  half  of  1933 

I would  not  be  surprising.     In  the  Orient,  particularly  in  Japan,  mill  activity 
during  December  was  at  very  high  levels.     In  Japan  unusually  large  proportions 
of  American  cotton  are  being  used  bat  with  the  Gettlernent  of  the  controversy 
^    with  India  and  tne  discontinuance  of  the  boycott  on  Indian  cotton  somewnat 
smaller  proportions  of  American  cotton  may  be  used.     It  is  doubtful,  however, 
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if  Japan  will,  over  a  period  of  a  year  or  2,  consume  any  smaller  proportions 
of  American  cotton  because  of  the  terms  l/  of  the  Indo-Japanese  agreement 
than  would  normally  be  expected  under  the  present  relation  of  Indian  and 
American  cotton  prices. 

Prices 

Domestic  cotton  prices  remained  rather  steady  during  the  first  half  of 
Decem.ber,     Toward  the  end  of  December,  however,  prices  began  an  upward  move- 
ment which  resulted  in  an  average  price  of  middling  7/8  inch  cotton  in  the 
10  designated  m.arkets  of  10.80  cents  per  pound  by  January  11.     This  was  an 
advance  of  about  1  cent  per  pound  over  the  prices  existing  about  mid- December, 
On  January  15  cotton  prices  made  a  sharp  advance  in  response  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  government's  monetary  proposals  ,  v/ith  quotations  in  the  10 
markets  on  that  day  averaging  11.32  cents.     During  the  following  3  da^^s  prices 
declined  about  one-fourth  cent,  then  strengthened  somewhat  but  by  January 
26  had  eased  off  to  10.95  cents.    Except  for  a  few  days  r.bout  mid-July  1933 
the  prices  ,about  mid-January  were  the  highest  since  August  1930.     The  re- 
action of  the  cotton  goods  markets  to  the  a.dvaiice  in  cotton  prices  in  January 
was  from  all  indicr.tlons  very  encouraging  to  manufacturers,   their  sales 
having  increased  to  the  highest  levels  recorded  for  many  weeks.     The  marked 
increase  in  sales  of  cotton  goods  proba,bly  contributed  to  the  strength  in 
raw  cotton  prices  in  that  these  large  sales  seem  likely  to  result  in  a  higher 
level  of  mill  consumption  during  the  immediate  weeks  ahead  than  seem.ed 
likely  on  the  basis  of  the  orders  on  haiid  and  the  rate  of  sales  during  Decem- 
ber.   During  the  week  ended  January  20  spot  prices  in  the  10  markets  averaged 
11.18  cents  per  po;ind  compared  with  10.36  cents  during  the  first  week  of 
January,  9.87  cents  for  the  month  of  December,  and  6.01  cents  for  the  month 
of  Januar^^  1933.     The  estimated  farm  price  on  Januaiy  24  was  10.6  cents 
per  pound  compared  with  the  December  15  farm  price  of  9.6  cents  and  an  aver- 
age price  received  by  producers  in  January/  1933  of  5.6  cents. 

Stocks  and  Movement 

Exports  of  Arierican  cotton 

During  December  total  exports  of  American  cotton  amounted  to  820,000 
running  bales,  according  to  data  released  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Censvis,  com- 
pared with  915,000  bales  during  November,  1,040,000  bales  during  December, 
1932,  .and  1,183,000  bales  during  December  1931.     Practically  all  of  the 
important  foreign  consumers  of  American  cotton  took  smaller  amounts  during 
December  this  season  than  a  year  earlier.     A  nuniber  of  the  '^^maller  con- 
sumers such  as  Poland,  Canada,  Netherlands,  sjid  Sv7eden  took  larger  aino-iuits 
in  December  this  seo.son  than  in  the  same  month  last  season. 

So  far  this  season,  that  is,  from  Ai^gust  to  December,  total  exports 
axaounted  to  4,180,000  bales  compared  with  4,246,000  bales  during  the  like 
period  last  season,  4,037,000  bales  to  the  end  of  December  during  the 
1931-32  season,  and  3,947,000  bales  in  1930-31.    During  the  first  5  months 
of  the  season  Japan  took  1,019,000  bales  compared  with  948,000  babes  to 

1.7"         terms  of  the  r.grcemcnt  see  piige  s  9  aa<i  iO« 
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of  December  last  season,  933,000  bales  to  the  end 

the  end/ of  December  in  1931-32  and  represented  the  largest  amount  ever  re- 
ported from  this  co-ontry  to  Japan  during  the  like  period  in  the  history 
of  our  export  trade.     The  high  rr.te  of  consumption  which  has  been  maintained 
in  Japan  together  with  the  boycott  v;hich  was  maintained  against  Indian 
cotton  for  several  months  are  responsible  for  the  record  exports  to  Japan  so 
far  this  season.    With  the  much  more  favorable  price  parity  betv/een  American 
and  Indian  cotton  w.iich  has  existed  during  the  past  several  months  it  is 
not  likely  t;iat  Japan  would  ho.ve  talcen  such  large  amomits  of  American  except 
for  the  boycott  on  Indian,  even  considering  the  record  level  of  consumption. 
Exports  to  China  from  August  to  December  this  season  were  also  larger  than 
a  year  earlier,  but  were  much  smaller  than  during  the  like  period  of  1931-32. 
Total  exports  to  Europe  for  the  5  months  ended  December,  1933  amouiited  to 
2,873,000  bales  compared  v/ith  3,046,000  bales  during  the  5  months  ended 
Decemiber  1932, 

Exports  of  Indian  cotton 

During  the  5  weeks  ended  Jaxvaa.ry  11,  1934  total  exports  of  cotton  from 
India  amom'ited  to  147,000  running  bales  of  approximately  400  poundn,  accord- 
ing to  data  from  the  Cormercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,     This  was  24,000 
bales  less  than  during  the  corresponding  period  last  season  and  only  3,000 
bales  above  the  like  period  in  1931-32.  During  this  5  weeks  period  Great 
Britain  took  30,000  bales  of  Indian  cotton  compared  with  14,000  and  10,000 
bales  respectively  in  the  similar  periods  of  last  season  and  the  season 
before.     'Tke  Continent  also  took  larger  amounts  of  India:!  thai:i  in  either  of 
the  two  previous  season,    Japan  and  China  (the  two  countries  are  reported 
together)  took  only  31,000  bales  during  the  5  weeks  ended  January  11  this 
year  compared  with  87,000  and  94,000  bales  1  and  2  years  earlier.    With  the 
larger  suiTplios  of  Indian  and  the  favorable  price  of  Indian  relative  to 
American,  exports  to  Japan  and  China  would  no  doubt  have  been  above  recent 
previous  years  except  for  the  Japanese  boycott  on  Indian  cotton  which  has 
recently  been  discontinued.     It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  exports  of 
Indian  to  Japan  will  increase  considerably  during  the  comdng  weeks. 

Total  exports  from  India    from  August  1  to  January  11  was  reported 
at  544,000  running  bales  compared  with  598,000  bales  during  the  corresponding 
period  last  season  and  751,000  bales  for  the  like  period  in  1931-32,  Both 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  took  larger  amounts  of  Indian  up  to  January 
11  this  yea.r  than  in  either  of  the  two  previous  seasons.    Exports  to  Japan 
and  China  on  the  other  hand  were  only  109,000  bales  so  far  this  season 
which  is  61  percent  less  than  during  the  similar  period  last  season  and  78 
percent  less  than  to  the  seme  date  in  1931-32. 

Exports,  of  Egyptia:!  cotton 

During  the  5  weeks  ended  January  10,  1534  total  exports  from  Egypt 
amounted  to  146,000  running  bales  of  approxirnatoly  750  pounds,  whereas,  dur- 
ing the  like  period  last  season,  114,000  bales  "Jjerc  exported  and  in  the 
corresponding  5  weeks  of  1931-32,  121,000  bales.    Erom  Aug-ust  1  to  January 
10  this  season  Egj^ptian  exports  to  all  countri«JS  totaled  580,000  bales  com- 
pared with  371,000  last  season  and  488,000  baloa  season  before  last.  Ex- 
ports to  Great  Britain  have  shown  the  greater^t  increase  over  the  past  two 
seasons,  although  all  of  the  countries  or  groups  of  countries  shown  by  the 
Chronicle  have  talcen  larger  quantities  this  season  than  in  either  of  the 
two  previous  seasons. 
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Ttic  increase  in  this  seasons'  exports  of  Egyptian  reflects  the  large 
increase  in  the  1933-34  crop  and  the  more  favora^ole  prices  of  Egyptian  re- 
lative to  American  and  also  the  higher  level  of  mill  consumption  in  many 
countries. 

Textile  Situation 

United  States 

Total  domestic  cotton  cons^junption  during  Decemher  amounted  to  only 
348,000  running  bales,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.     This  repre- 
sented a  decrease  of  about  127,000  hales  or  27  percent  as  compared  with 
November  and  92,000  bales  or  21  percent  compared  with  December  1932,  This 
was  the  lowest  consumption  for  the  month  of  December  with  the  exception  of 
1920  since  data  became  available  back  in  1912.     The  sharp  decline  and  the 
unusually  small  consumption  during  Decembe  r  resulted  from  the  agreement  to 
restrict  by  25  percent  the  maximum  num.ber  of  hours  which  cotton  mill 
machinery  Y/as  penaitted  to  operate  under  the  11. R. A.  Cotton  Textile  code  dur- 
ing the  m.onth  of  Decem.ber.     Apparently  the  agreement  to  restrict  activity 
came  about  because  of  the  decline  in  sales  and  in  turn  unfilled  orders,  but 
possibly  the  weakening  of  cloth  prices  relative  to  cotton  prices  and  the 
resulting  narrowing  of  the  manufacturing  margin  during  the  past  few  months 
may  have  been  a  factor.     Some  sections  of  the  industry  have  agreed  to  continue 
to  operate  under  tne  restriction  agreement  during  January.     Other  sections, 
however,  will  be  ■oormittod  to  operate  the  full  80  hours  per  week  allowed 
under  the  code  rather  thaii  only  60  hours  as  in  December.     It  is  expected, 
therefore,  that  cotton  consiaraption  will  increase  considerably  during  January, 
especially  in  view  of  the  Increase  in  cotton  textile  sales  which  accompanied 
the  marked  advance  in  cotton  prices  during  the  first  half  of  January. 

Eor  the  first  5  months  of  the  season  total  consumption  by  domestic 
mills  amounted  to  2,416,000  ranning  bales  which  is  an  increase  of  74,000 
bales  over  the  like  period  last  season,  225,000  bales  over  the  corresponding 
period  in  1931-32  and  406,000  bales  larger  than  in  the  period  f  rom  Au^st 
to  December  in  1930-31. 

Great  Britain 

Mill  activity  in  Great  Britain  during  most  of  December  was  maintain- 
ed at  about  the  seme  rate  which  existed  during  November,  according  to  trade 
reports,  but  during  the  period  around  Christm^as  and  New  Year,  activity  was 
greatly  reduced  as  is  usually  the  case.    After  the  holiday  period,  however, 
activity  was  apparently  again  increased  to  about  the  November  and  early 
December  levels.    British  manufacturers  are  said  to  have  sold  somewhat 
smaller  quantities  of  cotton  textiles  than  they  produced  during- most  of  Decem- 
"ber  and  early  January.     The  foreign  market  for  Lancashire  textiles  has  no 
doubt  been  upset  during  recent  months  by  the  iincer  tain  ties  as  to  the  outcome 
of  the  Delhi  conference  concerning  the  Indo-Japanese  tariff-boycott  controversy 
Many  merchants  in  India  wno  hrjidle  both  Japanese  and  British  piece  gooda 
probably  withheld  some  of  their  purchases  until  they  knew  how  much  the 
tariff  on  Japanese  piece  goods  would  bo  reduced  and  the  other  terms  of  the 
agreement.    Now  that  the  terms  of  the  agreement  reached  at  the  conference 
are  loiownand  the  uncertainties  removed,  sales  to  India  may  improve  somewhat, 
although  the  redaction  in  the  Indian  tariff  on  non-British  piece  goods 
means  that  British  goods  will  meet  greater  competition  from  Japanese  goods 
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than  has  been  true  since  Jtme,  when  the  tariff  on  non-British  goods  was 
raised. 

Exports  of  piece  goods  from  Oreat  Britain  during  December  amounted 
to  about  156,000,000  square  yards,  compared  with  170,000,000  during  November, 
196,000,000  in  December  1932,  150,000,000  in  December  1931,  and  130,000,000 
in  December, 1930.     The  total  exports  of  piece  goods  from  Great  Britain 
from  August  to  December  amounted  to  794,000,000  square  yards  compared  with 
852,000,000  square  yards  during  the  first  5  months  of  last  season, 
691,000,000  during  the  like  period  in  1931-32  and  722,000,000  in  1930-31. 

Continental  Europe  !_/ 

Tlie  continental  European  cotton  textili^  situation  during  December 
showed  little  change  from  that  of  the  previous  month.     In  tne  larger  centers 
of  the  cotton  industry  the  outlook  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  considered 
fairly  satisfactory  although  a  decline  in  mill  activity.'  from  the  high  levels 
attained  during  the  second  half  of  1933  would  not  be  surprising.    New  sales 
of  cotton  yam  and  cotton  goods  during  December  were  generally  satisfactory 
but  in  Germany  a  heavy  accumulation  of  stocl'.s  has  occurred. 

Our  previously  expressed  expectation  of  a  decline  in  mill  activity 
during  the  latter  part  of  1933  is  now,  at  least  partially  subt.?ji:tiated  by 
recently  published  statistics.     This  decline  is  particularly  evident  in 
Germany  where,  during  the  months  of  June  through  A'og-ast,  a  large  increase  in 
production  took  place.    Actual  data  are  not  yet  available,  but,'  judged  from 
trade  reports,  mill  occupation  in  December  1933,  was  somewhat  lower  than  in 
the  immediately  preceding  months. 

Germany 

Conditions  in  the  German  cotton  textile  industry  during  December  1933 
were  still  satisfactory  though  less  favorabi-  than  during  previous  months. 
A  pick-up  in  sales  by  spinners,  weavers  and  .mitters  followed  the  setting- in 
of  severe  v/inter  weather  and  introduced  a  more  optimistic  note.  Mill 
occupation  was  probably  not  greatly  different  from  that  during  November,  but 
the  heavy  a-ccinnulation  of  stocks  is  viewed  with  some  concern, 

i  s 

The  German  situation/  described  in  a  rr-cent  report  of  the  Institute  for 
Economic  Research,     There  was  a  large  increase  in  textile  production  during 
the  suimer  and  early  fall  of  1933,  but  retail  sales  la^,ged  far  behind 
production,  so  that  stocks  of  semi-manufactured  and  finished  textile  goods 
increased  sharply  and  attained  a  very  coiisic'erable./  The"  ihsti tute  is  of 
the  opinion  that  this  increased  level  of  stocks  is  not  in  immediate  d.Tnger 
because  prices  are  expected  to  rise  rather  t^an  to  decline.  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  that  production  has  so  greatly  exceeded  consui.^ption  in  1953  will 
probably  be  a  check"  on  developments  in  the  -'.-arly  part  of  1934.     It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  recently  noted  recession  of  mill  activity  will  continvie 
for  some  time  to  come.     The  situation  bears  some  resemblance  to  develop- 
ments in  the  United  States  following  our  departure  from  the  gold  standard. 


l/  Based  largely  on  a  report  prepared  by  Assistant  Agricultural  Attacnc, 
Donald  F.  Christy  at  Berlin,  Gennany,  dated  Janu.arj'  8. 


In  the  United  States,  however,  speculation  was  stimalated  "by  the  anticipa- 
tion of  rising  raw  cotton  prices.    For  continental  "buyers  much  of  the  price 
rise  has  "been  offset  by  the  depreciation  of  t'/ie  dollar. 

A  detailed  report  of  German  cotton  spinners  for  the  month  of  llovem- 
ber  indicates  t'iiat  sales  of  cotton  yam  wer'3  a'bout  t'he  same  as  in  Octo'ber, 
New  business    as  well  as  calling  on  old  contracts  v/as  generally  Quiet. 
Fine  spinning  mills  reported  increased  employment  as  a  result  of  improved 
market  possibilities  following  t"ne  tariff  i"  crease  on  fine  count  yam  in 
.August.     A  sliglitly  improved  situation  was  indicated  for  t"ne  two  cylinder 
spinning  mills  which  had  complained  of  unsfc.''isf actory  conditions  in  October. 
Yam  sales  increased  toward  the  end  of  Novcrnher  as  a  result  of  t"ne  beginning 
of  severe  winter  weat"iier.     The  detailed  weaver  report  for  the  month  of  ITovem- 
ber  indicated  reduced  sales,  but  mill  occupi'-tion  was  ma-intained  as  a  result 
of  unfilled  orders. 

German  cotton  spinner  buying  of  raw  cot  Ion  at  Bremen  was  quiet  both  at 
the  beginning  and  at  t"he  end  of  December.    More  active  buying  occurred 
around  t"ne  middle  of  the  month  when  price  fixing  also  increased.  G.i.f. 
import  purchases  on  the  part  of  Bremen  m.erchants  also  picked  up  around  the 
middle  of  December,  although  American  offers  were  mostly  above  the  Bremen 
merc'iiant  parity. 

Ihe  previously  reported  plans  for  the  fonnation  of  a  Ger.nan  cotton 
yam  price  cartel  have  not  yet  been  completed  and  t'iie  period  during  w'nich 
spinners  may  vote  on  fne  plans  has  again  been  extended.     The  proposed  agree- 
ment is  to  include  only  three  aaid  four  cylinder  spinning  mills,  excepting 
those  producing  yarn  for  export.     Spinne  -v/ec.vers  are  to  be  affected  only 
insofar  as  they  produce  yarn  beyond  their  ov.'n  requirements.     Weavers  arc  ex- 
pected to  present  serious  objections  to  this  latter  feature  as  it  might  give 
the  sp inner- v/eavcrs  undue  advantage. 

Czechoslovakia 

Activity  in  fhe  Czechoslovalcian  cotton  textile  indiistry  continued  to 
decline  during  the  mont"h  of  December.     New  orders  for  both  spinners  and 
weavers  failed  to  equal  pre-Christmas  expectations.     Orders  for  winter  goods 
were  already  being  filled,  with  only  few  additional  deliveries  needed,  '.vhere- 
as  orders  for  summer  goods  are  still  ver;;^  scarce.     The  low  purc'nasing  power 
of  the  individual  consumer  "has  centered  ""he  demand  for  v/inter  goods  on  fhe 
c'iieapest  grade  of  cloth. 

As  a  result  of  the  unsatisfactory  cevelopments  in  new  business  the 
spinner  cartel  sot  t"he  production  quota  for  December  below  that  of  the 
previous  month.     It  is  reported  t'hat  the  current  quota  is  50  percent  of  the 
basic  contingents  allotted  the  individual  spinning  mills.  Most  outsiders 
are  now  included  in  the  cartel,  so  that  the  organization  is  very  powerful. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  efforts  of  fne  spinne  :'s  to  make  weavers  also  join 
into  a  cartel  so  fa.r  'Jiave  been  without  succl  :s. 

Austria 


Somev/hat  improved  Christmas  business  was  reported  for  fhe  early  part 
of  December  from  Austrian  quarters.     Cotton  mill  activity  in  December  was 
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no  doubt  below  the  high  fall  level,  "but  is  believed  to  be  considerably 
above  the  low  activity  at  the  end  of  1932.     Latest  statistics  published  by 
the  Institute  for  Economic  Research  relj.te  to  the  month  of  October  and 
shov/  a  further  moderate  increase  in  spinning  mill  activity  and  a  continued 
pronounced  upswing  in  weaving  mill  occupation.     Spinning  mill  activity, 
represented  by  an  index  of  cotton  yarn  production  adjusted  for  seasonal 
variation,  v;as  124  in  October  as  compared  with  122  in  September.  Weaving 
mill  activity,  as  represented  by  an  index  of  weavers'  rav;  material  require- 
ments '.vas  135  in  October  as  compared  with  120  in  September.     Cotton  yarn 
stocks  Vv'ith  spinning  mills  in  October  were  81  as  compared  with  33  in  Septem- 
ber.   On  the  other  hand,  unfilled  yam  orders  with  cotton  spinners  declined 
to  115  in  October  from  a  level  of  120  in  September  (1923  to  1931=100). 

Jrance 

Q,uietnes3  was  again  the  feature  of  cotton  yam  and  cotton  cloth 
business  in  France  during  the  month  of  Decem.ber.    A  fair  v^^ume  of  business, 
however,  was  dene  by  Eouen  spinners,  and  Hormrndj^  as  well/ Alsacian  v/eavers. 
Roubaix  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  current  developments,  but  admitted 
that  the  holidays  accounted  for  most  of  the  quietness.    Unfilled  orders  in 
spinning  oiid  weaving  establishments  are  still  sufficient  to  Ir.st  the  in- 
dustry- for  several  months  ahead. 

ITo  new  data  are  available  as  to  actual  mill  activity  in  France,  but 
it  may  be  ass'omed  that  November  and  December  occupation  in  spinning  and 
weaving  mills  v/as  not  much  different  from  the  October  level,   the  latest  month 
for  which  data  are  available.     October  spinning  mill  production  was  slightly 
larger  than  in  September,  or  4.29  pounds  per  spindle  against  4.19  poiunds  in 
September.     This  is  greatly  above  1  and  2  years  ago  when  the  October  figures 
were  only  3,51  and  3.29  respectively.    Yam  stocks  continued  to  decline  arid 
were  5.17  pounds  per  spindle  in  October  1933  as  compared  with  5.61  in 
September  and  5.54  in  October  1932.  Unfilled  yarn  orders  on  the  other  hand, 
showed  an  unfavorable  developm.ent  in  that  they  have  declined  steadily  since 
August.     Tiiey  amounted  to  13.03  pouiids  per  spindle  in  October  1933  as  com- 
pared with  14.14  in  September,  but  only  11.44  in  October  1932. 

French  weaving  mill  statistics  for  October  indicate  a  conservative 

continuation  of  the  increase  in  mill  activity.     Weaving  mill  production  in 

October  1933  averaged  610.23  y^rds  per  loom,  as  compared  with  608.04  in 

September,  and  only  506,34  in  October  1932.     Stocks  of  fabrics  in  October 

amounted  to  694.44  yards  per  loom  as  against  672.56  in  September  and  800.52 

in  October  1932,    Unfilled  orders  on  hai:d  in  October  amounted  to  2,107,37 

yards  per  loom  which  is  a  slight  decline  from  the  figure  of  2,178.45  for 

Septemiber  1935.     In  October  1952,  however,  there  were  only  1,654,62  yards, 
per  loom. 

From,  these  figures,  it  is  evident  that  at  the  end  of  October  1933 
unfilled  orders  assured  the  occupation  of  the  spinning  m.ills,  at  the  rate 
they  were  then  working,  for  about  3  months  and  of  v/oaving  mills  for  at  -ut 
3-l/2  months,  a  situation  which  may  be  considered  satisfactory. 

IJetherlands 

Despite  contingenting  of  imports  snd  other  government  measures  to 
protect  tne  domestic  industry  from  foreign  com.petition,  the  situation  of  the 
Dutch  cotton  industry'  remains  precarious.     Tne  problem,  is  not  so  much  how 
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to  meet  foreign  competition  on  the  domestic  market,  "but  rather  how  to  meet 
it  in  the  East  Indies.    Japanese  competition  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  has 
been  freq;aently  complained  of.'    Parti c-j.larl5'-  interesting  in  this  respect 
Was  the  statement  made  "by  a  Belgian  delegate  at  this  year's  International 
Cotton  Congress  at  Prague  pointing  out  that  prices  at  which  Japanese  cotton 
cloth  was  offered  in  various  parts  of  the  world  including  Europe,  Africa, 
India  and  Australia,  ranged  from  20  to  as  much  as  50  percent  belovir  offers 
from  other  countries,    A  conference  between  Dutch  and  Japanese  delegates 
was  called  at  The  Hague  in  December  1933  to  discuss  the  problems  arising 
as  a  result  of  Japanese  competition  in  the  Dutch  colonial  possessions. 

Poland 

Recent  press  reports  indico-te  that  centralized  import  buying  of 
American  cotton  is  planned.     This  centralization,  v/hich  will  not  include 
the  purchases  by  all  spinning  mills,  is  reported  to  be  planned  in  order  to 
fa,cilitate  the  acquisition  of  credit  from  the  United  States.  Papers 
intimate  that  the  deal  is  to  be  made  with  United  States  G-ovemment  agencies. 

Russia 

Monthly  data  on  cotton  textile  production  are  not  available  but  an 
official  statement  dated  December  17  indica,ted  that  production  of  cotton 
fabrics  during  1933  would  total  about  2,828,000,000  yards.     Based  on  the 
scattered  monthly  figu.res  available,  this  estimate  would  appear  somewhat  too 
high,  although  it  is  greatly  below  the  original  1933  plan  which  provided  for 
an  ou-tput  of  4,068,000,000  yards.     The  discrcpaiicy  between  these  two  figures 
accurately  reflects  the  unsatisfactory  situation  in  the  cotton  textile  in- 
dustry.    Tlae  above  mentioned  official  statement  characterized  the  work  at  the 
cotton  textilo  centers  as  "iinsatisf acto rjs  particularly  with  respect  to 
quality  and  type  of  production."    The  statement  or  stipvilation  of  December 
17  was  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Ccvuicil  of  Peoples'  Commissars  and  in 
addition  to  criticizing  the  past  performance  of  the  cotton  textile  industry 
outlines  the  aims  of  the  industry  for  1934.     The  statement  is  quite  lengthy 
including  eighteen  m.ain  points.    Brief  ra,ention  of  the  more  important  aims 
are  given  below. 

An  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  goods  produced  is  especially  ^ 
stressed,  and  those  responsible  for  the  production  of  unsatisfactory  goods 
will  be  subject  to  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  5  years.     It  is  planned 
to  replace  by  better  quality  goods  about  477,000,000  yards  of  low  quality 
fabrics.     These  low  qualities,   together  with  some  243,000,000  yards  of 
fabrics  for  which  a  read;,'-  market  has  not  developed,  are  supposed  to  be  re- 
placed by  "at  least  723,000,000  yards  of  iiigher  quality  grades,  comprising 
compact  calico,  satin,  high  quality  baize,  fustian,  knit  fa'^rics,  serge, 
etc."    Of  this  amouiat  it  is  plpjined  to  aliott  84,000,000  yards  to  deficit 
fabrics  for  which  the  demand  is  particularly  large.     Tliesc  include  flannel, 
towel  materials,  blankets,  tent  material,  etc.     The  production  of  fine 
materials,  such  as  batiste  and  pique,  is  expected  to  be  increased  by  about 
82,000,000  yards.     Plans  also  provide  that  about  437,000,000  yards  are  also 
to  be  mercerized  in  order  to  improve  both  the  appearance  aiid  the  wearing 
quality.    An  expected  slight  increase  in  cloth  production  is  based  on  the  W 
increased  percentage  of  high  grade  cotton  procured  during  1933.     The  above 
of  course  refers  to  "plans"  only  and  on  the  basis  of  past  performance  we 
cex.not  expect  complete  fulfillment. 
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The  total  production  plan  for  cotton  fabrics  during  1934  is  placed 
at  only  3,139,000,000  yards.     This  is  a  slight  increase  over  the  apparent 
production  during  1933,  but  far  below  the  plan  for  that  year.     (The  in- 
crease corresponds  roughly  to  the  indicated  increase  in  the  production  of 
raw  cotton. ) 

J  apan  Ij 

iviill  activity  in  Japan  continues  to  increase  despite  the  relatively 
low  level  of  exports  of  cotton  goods  during  recent  months.     During  lecember 
yarn  production  in  Japan  according  to  trade  reports  amounted  to  approximate- 
ly 283,000  bales  compared  with  281,000  bales  in  November,  which  was  the  pre- 
vious high  for  all  time,  and  compares  with  242,000  bales  in  December  1932, 
227,000  bales  in  December  1931,  and  the  previous  high  for  December  of 
256,000  bales  in  1929,    No  reports  are  available  on  current  stocks  of  cotton 
goods  in  Jopan,  but  the  indications  are  that  they  have  accumulated  to  a 
considerable  extent  and  that  now  with  the  settlement  of  the  difficulties  with 
India  and  the  sharp  reduction  in  the  Indian  tariff  on  Japanese  and  other  non- 
British  piece  goods  special  efforts  may  be  made  to  sell  large  quantities  of 
these  goods  to  India* 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  which  grew  out  of  the  Delhi  conference  between 
Ja.panese  and  Indian  delegates  have  been  released.     Som.e  of  the  principal  pro- 
visions of  the  agreement  which  is  to  last  for  3  years  are  given  belo^v: 

(1)  The  duty  on  Japenese  and  other  non-British  goods  was  lower- 
ed from  75  percent  ad  valorem  or  6f  ^nnas  per  pound  (equivalent 
at  the  rate  of  exchange  on  January  25  to  15.75  cents)  which- 
ever was  higher,  to  50  percent  ad  valorem  or  54  annas  per  pound 
(12.25  cents)  for  plain  grays  and  straight  50  percent  ad 
valorem  for  all  others.     These  duties  became  effective  Janua.ry 
8.     The  most  favored  nation  clause  is  preserved  and  safeguards 
against  exchange  vario.tions  are  provided. 

(2)  For  the  annual  exportation  of  1,000,000  running  (400  pounds) 
bales  of  Indian  cotton  to  Japan,  India  is  to  pemit  the  importa- 
tion of  325,000,000  yards  of  Japanese  piece  goods,   the  year 
pertaining  to  piece  goods  to  begin  April  1  and  the  year  pertain- 
ing to  cotton  to  begin  Januar;>^  1. 

(3)  In  case  exports  of  Indian  cotton  falls  below  1,000,000  bales 
for  the  year  the  basic  Japanese  piece  goods  quota  of  325,000,000 
yards  is  reduced  by  2,000,000  yards  for  each  10,000  bales. 

(4)  In  case  exports  exceed  1,000,000  ba.les  the  piece  goods  quota 
is  to  be  increased  1,500,000  yards  for  eai:h  additional  10,000 
bales,  and  the  maximum  quota  in  no  instance  to  exceed  400,000,000 
yards.  (This  quantity  of  piece  goods  would,  under  the  above 

terms,  be  linked  with  the  exportation  of  1,500,000  bales  of  cotton). 

l7~Based  partly  upon  inform.ation  received  from  Vice  Consul  McConoughy ,  at 
Kobe  and  partly  upon  a  cablegram  from  Consul  General  Frost  at  Calcutta,  India, 
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cs)   If  exports  of  Indian  cotton  to^  Japan  exceed  1,500,000 

bales  in  aiiy  given  year  the  quantity  above  that  figure  shall 
he  added  to  the  quantity  of  cotton  exported  in  the  'following  . 
cotton  year  in  determining  the  piece  goods  quota. 

(5)     The  piece  goods  quotas  are  classified  into  the  following 
categories:     Plain  grays,  45  percent;  bordered  grays,  13  per- 
cent; bleached,  8  percent;  and  colored  and  otloers,  34  percent, 
with  certain  adjastments  permissible  within  categories, 

(7)     The  periods  for  applying  the  terns  of  agreement  are  establish- 
ed as  half-years  with  certain  provisions  for  trcaisfer  of  quota 
from  one  period  to  another. 

The  settlement  of  the  Indo-Japanese  disagreement  means  that  the  con- 
sumption of  American  cotton  in  Japan  during  the  coming  months  will  probably 
be  somewhat  smaller  thtui  if  the  boycott  and  ver;.  high  Indian  tariff  nad  con- 
tinued.   However,  it  was  not  expected  that  the  boycott  would  continue  in- 
definitely.    The  terms  cf  the  agreement  arc  such  that  it  hardly  seems  liizely 
that  the  proportions  of  Indian  and  American  cotton  used  in  Jo.pan  during  the 
3-year  period  will  be  any  different  from  what  they  would  have  been  iiad  the 
Indian  tariff  not  been  raised  to  such  a  high  level  and  no  Japanese  boycott 
on  Indian  cotton  been  imposed. 

China  l/ 

With  the  Chinese  cotton  crop  now  tentatively  estimated  at  about 
2,500,000  bales  of  478  pounds  compared  with  the  Chinese  Cotton  Statistics 
Association's  estimate  for  1932-33  of  2,261,000  bales  end.  with  cotton  con- 
sumption in  China  rmming  considerably  below  last  season,  it  is  expected 
that  China's  consumption  of  A;Tierican  cotton  will  be  only  about  half  ^  as 
large  as  the  average  of  the  two  previous  seasons.    It  has  been  realized  all 
along,  however,  that  this  would  probably  be  the  case,  for  during  the  last 
two  seasons  China  consumed  tv/o  and  one-half  times  as  much  Amcricaii  cotton  as 
during  5  years  preceding,  due  to  the  short  supplies  of  Chinese  and  tne  ab- 
norm.ally  large  supplies  of  foreign. 

Mill  activity  in  China  has  increased  somewhat  in  recent  weeks  with  ^ 
activity  in  early  Januarj^  in  the  Japanese  section  of  the  industry •  near  full 
capacity  and  in  the  Chinese  section  about  90  percent  of  capacity.  Three 
months  ago  activity  in  the  Japanese  section  was  reported  as  75  percent  of 
capacity- ajid'. in  the  Chinese  section  as  85  percent.     The  yam  and  piece  goods 
market  have  continued  unsatisfactory,  however,  although  they  are  said  to  De 
less  nervous  recently  as  political  conditions  have  improved. 


1/  Based  in  part  upon  a  ^report  received  by  radiograin  from  Agricultural 
Commissioner  Do.wson  of  Shanghai. 
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.WORLD  COTTOiJ  PROSPECTS 


Summary 

I>aring  Janua.ry  and  the  first  part  of  February,  prices  of  Indian  cotton 
v/ere  lower  relative  to  prices  of  A'^erican  than  for  about  3  years.  During 
January  tiie  prices  of  throe  types  of  Indian  at  Liverpool  averaged  only  75 
percent  of  the  price  of  Araorican  middling  and  low  middling  in  that  market 
and  in  early  February  dropped  to  less  than  72  percent  of  American,  which 
was  lower  than  ariy  monthly  average  since  the  latter  part  of  1930.     Tliese  re- 
latively low  prices  of  Inviian  cotton  are  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
this  season's  supply  of  Indi.an  cotton  is  the  largest  since  1930-31,  while  the 
supply  of  A;'aerican  is  the  s-rialiest  since  that  season.     In  addition  prices 
of  American  cotton  in  J .•::nuar;y'^  and  early  February  wore  materially  strengthen- 
ed by  the  pending  legislation  which  v;ould  insure  a  m.uch  smaller  supply  of 
Americari  cotton  in  1934-35  tlian  in  the  present  season. 

The  relatively,  low  prices  of  Indian  cotton  and  the  improved  condi- 
tions in  Europe  account  for  tixe  fact  that  exports  of  cotton  from  India  to 
Europe  this  season  .-.avo  been  so  much  larger  th?ji  in  1932-33,    From  Aug-ust 
1  to  February  15  exports  of  Indian  cotton  to  Great  Britain  wore  twice  as 
large  as  in  the  like  period  of  last  season  and.  exports  to  continental  Europe 
were  100,000  bales  or  28  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.    Due  to 
the  Japrncse  boycott  on  Indian  cotton  which  was  in  effect  during  most  of 
the  first  half  of  the  season  exports  to  that  important  market  so  far  this 
se.?.son  have  buen  very  small.    As  a  resv.lt  total  exports  from  India  to  all 
countries  have  been  less  thaii  in  recent  ytjo.rs.    Due  to  the  large  increase 
in  the  1933-34  E;^/ptipn  cotton  crop  exports  from  Egypt  during  the  first 
half  of  the  season  were  much  larger  thrn  in  the  corresponding  part  of 


either  of  the  last  two  soasonc. 


Domestic  cotton  consumption  in  Jrnuary  increo.sed  about  45  percent  over 
the  low  December  consumption;  was  8  percent  larger  tha:i  in  Janaary  1935, 
ojid  the  Ir.rgest  for  the  month  since  1930.     T"ne  marked  increase  over  December 
Was  expected  in  view  of  the  sharp  increase  in  sa-les  by  mcnuf ac tarers  in 
January  and  the  fact  that  during  December  domestic  mill  activity  V7as  reduced 
to  low  levels.     In  late  Januojry  unfilled  orders  on  hand  by  dom.estic 
manufacturers  were  reported  at  847,000,000  yards,  equivalent  to  7  weeks' 
production,  which  was  better  than  the  high  point  rea.ched  in  1929.     Tnis  end 
trade  comments  on  mill  activity  indicate  thr.t  the  rate  of  cotton  consumption 
during  February  has  been  maintained  at  about  the  January  levels.  In  Japan 
cotton  consumption  in  Jnnuary,  as  measured  by  yoxn  production,  declined 
slightly  from  the  record  levels  of  the  2  previous  months,  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  2  months  was  larger  thrji  in  oaiy  other  month.    Mill  activity 
in  China  in  late  JoJiua.ry  or  early  J'ebruary  was  slightly  higher  than  a  month 
or  2  earlier,  but  rather  small  qurntities  of  An'-erican  cotton  were  being  used. 
The  cotton  textile  situation  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  as  a  whole  during 
January  showed  little  change  from,  that  of  the  previous  month. 

Prices 

From  early  Januo.ry  to  February  12  cotton  prices  in  the  10  designated 
markets  advanced  from  10-l/4  to  12-i/2  cents  per  pound,  or  an  advance  of 
2-1/4  cents  in  less  than  a  month  and  a  half.     This  mcjked  advrjice  was 
associn.ted  with  such  factors  as  increased  spj.es  of  cotton  textiles  ond  in- 
creased cotton  mill  activity,  the  stabilization  of  the  dollar,  improvement 
in  business  and  business  sentiment,  ojid  the  favorable  consideration  which 
Was  being  given  to  the  Bankiiead  bill  which  v/ould  restrict  the  amo-unt  ginned 
from  the  1934  domestic  crop  to  9,500,000  bales.     It  is  not  s-orprising  that 
cotton  prices  have  reacted  somewhat  since  mid-February  in  viev/  of  the  25 
percent  advomce  during  the  previous  6  weeks.    By  February  23  and  24  the 
average  price  in  the  10  spot  markets  v;a,s  about  12-l/S  cents.     The  prices  in 
mid-February  were  higher  thon  at  any  ot.c.er  time  since  the  latter  part  of 
the  1929-30  season.    During  February  1933  the  average  price  per  pouiid  in 
the  10  markets  was  5.85  cents  rjnd  in  February'  1932  it  was  6.40  cents. 

During  Jarruary  the  average  price  of  three  types  of  Indian  cotton 
at  Liverpool  averaged  only  75  percent  of  the  price  of  American  middling 
and  low  middling  in  that  market  compared  with  90.6  percent  in  January  1933 
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and  98.9  percent  in  January'  1932.    Not  since  May  1931  have  Indian  prices  in 
Liverpool  been  so  low  relative  to  American  as  in  Jejiuary,     Daring  the  first 
part  of  Febraary  relative  Indian  prices  declined  to  less  than  72  percent  of 
the  price  of  American  and  were  lower  relatively  than  miy  monthly  average 
since  the  latter  part  of  1930.     This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  this 
season's  supply  of  Indian  cotto^x  is  the  largest  in  3  years,  while  the  supply 
of  American  is  tl:e  smallest  since  1930-31  cuid  also  by  the  fact  that  in  re- 
cent weeks  the  price  of  A;aerican  cotton  has  been  materially  influenced  by 
the  pcnaing  legislation  which  would  restrict  the  1954  crop  to  9,500,000  bales. 

Stocks  and  Movement 

Apparent  supply  of  American  cotton  in  United  States 

With  the  1933  domestic  crop  now  estimated  at  about  13,177,000  bales 
and  the  carr-/-over  in  the  United  States  last  August  1  about  8,083,000  bales, 
the  o.vailablo  su!-)>ly  of  American  cotton  for  domestic  consumption  and  exports 
totaled  about  21,260,000  bales.    From  Au^u^t  1  to  January  31  domestic  con- 
sumption of  American  cotton  cano'onted  to  2,847,000  bales  aaid  exports  to 
4,919,000  bales,  mrldng  a  total  disappear-jrice  from  the  United  States  of 
7,765,000  bales.     Tlie  apparent  supply  remaining  in  the  United  States,  there- 
fore, on  FebruaiT/  1  cWcuit^d  to  about  13,494,000  bales  (21,260,000  less 
7,755,000)  compared  with  14,524,000  bales  on  February  1  last  year  o,nd 
15,658,000  bales  on  February  1  two  years  v^:o.    Disappearance  from  the  United 
States  from  August  1  to  February  1  last  year  amounted  to  about  7,789,000 
bales,  5,0^i0,000  bales  in  the  form  of  exports  ajid  2,749,000  bales  consumed 
domestically • 

Exports  of  Americr.n  cotton 

Total  exports  of  Merican  cotton  during  January  amouiited  to  739,000 
ronning  bales,  according  to  data  released  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  This 
represented  a  decrease  of  81,000  bales  or  10  percent  from  December,  whereas 
the  average  seasonal  decline  from  December  to  January  is  about  20  percent. 
In  JrJiuary  last  year  domestic  exports  arr.oui'ited  to  794,000  bales  and  in  January 
1932  to    920,000  bales.    J -^jiuary^'as  the  third  consecutive  month  in  which 
exports  were  below  the  corresponding  months  of  each  of  the  2  previous  years. 
The  following  factors  ai^parontly  Irxgely  explain  the  smaller  exports  during 
the  past  3  months:  the  'unusually  heavy  export  m»ovement  which  took  place 
during  the  corresponding  months  in  each  of  the  two  previous  seasons,  due 
to  large  supplies  of  American  and  relatively  short  supplies  of  foreign 
cotton,  particularly  India:i,  the  unusually  heavy  exports  last  summer,  the 
smaller  supplies  of  Airiericrjri  cotton  this  season,  and  the  unusually  strong 
holding  movement  financed  largely  by  the  government.    For  the  first  half 
of  the  noason  total  exports  axiio-anted  to  4,919,000  i-unning  bales  coirrpared 
with  5,040,000  bales  during  the  first  6  montna  of  1932-33  and  4,957,000 
bales  during  the  6  months  ended  Jraiiary,  1932. 

Despite  the  fact  that  exports  in  recent  months  have  been  lower  them 
in  the  corresponding  months  of  the  past  2  yerjrs  preliminary  information 
indicates  that  foreign  consumption  of  American  cotton  during  the  first  half 
of  the  season  hias  been  r^inning  above  the  corresponding  months  of  any  of  the 
past  few  years. 

Exports  of  Indian 

Since  the  settlement  of  the  Indo-Jr.prnese  controversy,  exports  of 
Indi-n  cotton  to  Japan  have  increased  somewhat  relative  to  the  corresponding 
weeks  of  the  last  two  seasons.    Du.ring  the  5  weeks  ended  Februaxj,^  15  exports 
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from  India  to  Japan  tsnd  China  cc.ibincd,  as  reported  by  the  Conmercial  md 
financial  Chronicle,  pjnounted  to  122,000  bales  of  approxiniately  400  pounds, 
whereas  from  Aug-ast  1  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  S-weuk  period,  or  to 
Jcaraary  11,  only  109,000  bales  had  been  exported  to  these  two  countries, 
a  considerable  portion  of  which  probably  went  to  China.    From  Aug-ast  1  to 
January  11  exports  to  Japan  aaid  China  were  61  percent  less  thm  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  season  rj:d  78  percent  less  thai^  fron 
August  1  to  J.-jiuary  11  during  1931-32.     During  the  5  weeks  ended  Febraarj,- 
15,  however,  exports  frora  India  to  thepe  two  comitries  were  45  percent  less 
thnn  in  the  like  period  a  year  earlier  crA  20  percent  larger  than  in  the 
srjne  period  2  years  earlier.    Total  exports  of  cotton  from  India  to  Japan 
and  China  from  Augnist  1  to  Februar;/  15  this  season  amounted  to  231,000  b^les 
compo.red  with  502,000  bales  during  the  like  period  last  season  and  590,000 
bales  to  mid-February  in  1931-32, 

Exports  from  India  to  Great  Britain  caid  to  continental  Europe  have 
during  recent  weeks  continued  above  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  last  two 
seasons  as  has  been  the  case  throughout  most  of  the  season.     Despite  the 
fact  that  exports  from  Aug^ust  1  to  February  15  to  Great  Britain  have  been 
about  75,000  bales  larger  thrn  a  year  earlier  and  exports  to  the  Continent 
100,000  bales  larger,  total  exports  to  all  countries  have  been  about  100,000 
bales  smaller  thon  during  the  first  holf  of  1932-33,  due  to  the  unusually 
small  exports  to  Japan.     'Total  exports  during  the  first  half  of  tlie  present 
season  were  about  80,000  bales  smaller  than  in  the  first  half  of  1931-32. 

Exports  of  Egyptian 

E2:ports  of  Egyptian  cotton  during  recent  weeks  have  continued^  larger 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  for  several  seasons.     Daring  the  first 
holf  of  this  season,  total  exports  from  Egypt  have  been  larger  thoai  in  the 
corresponding  period  for  .s.evoral  seasons.  This  is  accomited  for  by 

the  improvement  in  general  conditions  throughout  the  world,  the  marked 
increase  in  the  1933-34  Egyptiaji  crop  ond  tne  somewhat  smaller  supplies 
of  A^aerican  cotton.    According  to  data  from  the  Com-ercial  rnd  FinancioJ 
Chronicle,  exports  from  Egypt  for  the  season  Aiigust  1  to  February  14  cjr.ounted 
to  743,000  canning  boles  of  approximately  750  pounds  ecah,  which  was  61 
percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier  ond  20  percent  larger  thaii  2  years  earlier. 

Receipts  at  iUexondria  from  Aug"ust  1  to  February  14  or.io-unted  to^about 
6,454,000  cantars,  equivalent  to  about  853,000  brJes  of  750  pounds.  Tins 
was  about  67  percent  larger  than  during  the  like  period  last  season  and 
14  -percent  larger  tha:i  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1931-32.  T"he  1933-34 
crov.  is  estliaated  at  1,819,000  bales  of  478  pomids,  the  equivolent  of  about 
1,159,000  bales  of  750  pounds.    Tiiis  is  77  percent  larger  thrn  tne  1932-33 
crop  -nd  37  percent  above  the  1931-32  crop. 

Textile  S^tu^'Jbif'n 

United  States 

During  January  domestic  cotton  consumption  amo-onted  to  508,000  running 
bales  compoJ-ed  with  348,000  brles  in  December,  470,000  bales  in  January 
1933,  .-uid  was  the  largest  for  the  month  since  1930.     Tlie  mojrked  increase 
over  December  was  expected  in  view  of  the  sharp  increase  in  sales  by 
m.-nufacturcrs  in  Jaiiuary  rnd  the  fact  that  the  December  restrictions  of 
activity  to  a  maxirwm  of  GO  hours  per  week  by  the         Cotton  Textile  C^de 
did  not  apply  to  January.     In  a  meeting  of  the  Cotton  Textile  Code  Authority 
in  Washington  in  late  Jojauary  or  QcXly  Februrry  it  was  reported  oy 
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George  A.  Sloan,  Chairman  of  the  Industry  Committee,  that  during  the  first 
3  weeks  of  January'  sales  of  cotton  goods  exceeded  production  by  60  percent 
and  that  unfilled  orders  in  late  January  were  equivalent  to  7  weeks  current 
production,  which  was  better  than  the  high  point  reached  in  1929,     The  un- 
filled orders  on  January  20  were  847,000,000  yards,  according  to  Mr.  Sloan, 
were  the  highest  since  the  code  became  effective  on  July  17. 

Total  cotton  consumption  in  the  United  States  from  A^a^st  1  to  January 
31  amounted  to  2,924,000  bales  compared  with  2,812,000  bales  during  the 
first  half  of  1952-33.     In  the  like  period  of  1931-32  total  consumption 
amounted  to  2,626,000  bales.    Domestic  consumption  during  the  first  half  of 
the  season  has  not  been  as  large  as  from  August  to  January  this  season  since 
1929-30.    Consumption  of  foreign  cotton  during  the  first  6  months  of  this 
season  amounted  to  76,923  bales  compared  with  62,615  bales  during  the  like 
period  last  season  and  62,793  bales  in  the  first  half  of  1931-32. 

Trade  reports  indicate  that  domestic  mill  activity  during  the  first 
3  weeks  of  February  was  maintained  at  about  the  same  levels  as  existed  in 
January  and  that  sales  have  been  rather  good.    On  the  whole  sales  of  cotton 
goods  by  mills  during  the  first  3  weeks  of  Februarj^  were  probably  fully 
equal  to  or  possibly  in  excess  of  production.     In  some  sections  of  the  in- 
dustry sales  were  apparently  considerably  in  excess  of  production. 

Great  Britain 

Exports  of  cotton  piece  goods  from  Great  Britain  during  January  in- 
creased to  the  highest  level  recorded  since  March  last  year.  The 
179,100,000  square  yards  exported  during  Jciiuary  compared  with  155,500,000 
square  yards  in  December,  170,500,000  in  November  and  197,300,000  square 
yards  in  January  1933.    While  exports  in  JanuaJ-y  were  smaller  than  a  year 
earlier  they  were  about  the  same  as  in  January  1932  and  considera,bly  larger 
than  in  January  1931.     Total  exports  of  piece  goods  from  August  1  to  the  end 
of  January  amounted  to  972,700,000  square  yards  compared  with  1,049,000,000 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1932-33  and  371,300,000  square  yards  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1931-32, 

During  the  3  weeks  ended  January  19  total  deliveries  of  raw  cotton  to 
Lancashire  spinners  were  reported  at  172,000  running  bales,  which  were 
slightly  larger  than  during  the  corresponding  period  a  month  eoxlier  and 
10,000  bales  larger  thmi  in  the  like  period  last  season.    More  recently 
deliveries  have  apparently  continued  above  a  year  earlier.     Sales  of  cotton 
textiles  during  JanuaJ-y  are  said  to  have  been  kept  down  by  the  higher  prices, 
but  the  outlook  was  considered  as  favorable. 

Continental  Europe  1./ 

The  cotton  textile  situation  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  during  January, 
showed  little  change  from  that  of  the  previous  month.     Conditions  in  most  of 
the  important  cotton  textile  centers  continued  satisfactory,  but  new  business 
in  western  Europe  was  more  quiet,  and  this  resulted  in  a  decline  in  mill 
activity, 

l/  Based  largely  on,  a  report  prepared  txy  Dcnald  F.  Christy,  Assistant 
Agricultural  Attache,  at  Berlin,  Germany  dated  February  8, 
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Ncw  sales  of  cotton  yarn  "by  spinners  were  fully  equal  to  December  sales 
in  G-ermraiy,  but  France  and  Belgium  complained  of  quiet  business  and  a  re- 
duction in  the  unfilled  orders  on  hand.-  -  New  business  of  weaving  mills  showed 
similar  developments.    Conditions  in  both  industries,  however,  are  still 
considered  sa.tisf actory.    Except  for  Germany,  there  is  little  new  information 
on  developments  in  central  Europe,  and  reports  from  Italy  are  also  lacking. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  probably  safe  to  conclude  that  there  has  been  no  radical 
chaiage  in  conditions  in  those  countries. 

Spinner  buying  of  raw  cotton  during  January,  both  at  Bremen  and  else- 
v/here,  wo.s  quite  during  the  first  half  and  again  toward  the  end  of  tlie  month, 
as  a  result  of  higher  raw  cotton  prices.     Parchases  at  fixed  prices  as  well 
as  price-fixing  on  old  contracts  was  important.    C.i.f.  import  buying  by 
raerchonts  also  iii^prcved,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  increased  spinner  activity 
in  the  raw  cotton  market.     Trading  was  not  confined  to  near  positions,  but 
included  later  shipments  and  deliveries  as  well, 

Germany 

Conditions  in  the  German  cotton  textile  industry-  during  January  were 
fairly  satisfactory.    New  orders  received  by  spinners,  weavers,  Ibiitters,  and 
glove-mokers  were  encouraging,  and  mill  occupation  was  for  the  mJst  part 
maintained  at  December  levels. 

The  detailed  spinner  report  for  the  month  of  December  indicates  that  the 
business  situation  of  the  spinning  mills  showed  no  significant  changes  from 
the  previous  month,    New  sales  of  cotton  yarn  and  calling  on  old  contracts 
were  generally'  quiet,  but  a  temporaxy  revival  in  business  resulted  from  the 
settin,';-in  of  severe  winter  weather.     Fine  couiit  yo.rns  experienced  a  good 
buying  interest.    Yarn  prices,  however,  continued  iinsatisf actory  and  spinner 
margins  declined.     Spinning  mill  activity  in  December  was  apparently  about 
the  same  as  in  November. 

The  detailed  cotton  weaver  report  for  the  month  of  December  also 
indicates  little  change  as  compared  v/ith  November.    New  business  in  winter 
goods  improved,  following  the  setting-in  of  cold  weather,  but  weavers  complain 
that  orders  received  were  only  for  im:;icdia.te  needs  nnd  of  a  sporadic 
character.     The  rate  of  occupation  in  Decom.ber  differed  little  from  the 
November  level. 

As  previously  indicated,  new  business  in  Jonuary  was  considered  favor- 
able in  most  of  the  important  brandies  of  the  Germrai  cotton  textile  industry. 
Reports  received  during  the  second  half  of  the  month  mentioned  in  particular 
the  favorable  development  in  hew  business  at  Chemitz,  at  Reichenbach,  in 
south  Germany  and  along  the  Lower  Riiine,    Business  generally  was  stimulated 
by  the  rising  prices  of  raw  cotton  and  the  resultant  increase  in  prices  for 
cotton  ,;o  uls  on  the  domestic  market. 

Germr.n  cotton  spinner  buj^ing  of  rav;  cotton  at  Bremen  and  direct  "on 
shipment"  was  rather  active  during  tne  first  h.alf  of  January  and  again  toward 
the  end  of  the  month,  as  a  res^olt  of  rising  raw  cotton  quotations.  Price 
fixing  7/as  also  important. 
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Tiie  expected  price  cartel  for  German  cotton  yam  has  not  been 
established,  and  it  Was  announced  that  spinners  will  agree  to  uniform  terms 
of  sale,  but  not  on  price  reg-j.lations.     The  objections  by  spinner-weavers 
to  be  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  agreement. 

Beginning  with  Tebruary  1,  the  Gorman  tariff  positions  for  cotton 
yarn  and  cotton  goods  wore  revised  and  re-grouped  in  a  wa;^^  which  will  make 
it  difficult  to  compare  new  foreign  trade  data  with  the  previously  issued 
statistics.     This  should  be  kept  in  mind  whenever  detailed  foreign  tr-^.de 
com.parisons  for  the  German  cotton  goods  positions  are  made. 

Gzechoslovalcia 

Uo  new  reports  have  been  received  fromi  Czechosloval:ia  for  the  month 
of  January,     The  latest  report  of  the  National  Bank  refers  to  the  first  part 
of  December  and  attributes  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  then  prevailing  to 
the  difficult  export  and  payment  situation  o.s  well  as  to  keen  export  competi- 
tion from  other  countries.     Tlie  domestic  market  showed  a  temporary  revival 
as  a  result  of  the  sudden  setting-in  of  cold  weather.     Domestic  retail  stocks 
seem  to  be  rather  low,  but  the  difficult  position  of  the  export  business  has 
necessitated  a  restriction  of  m.ill  activity.     The  previously  mentioned  plans 
to  create  aji  export  currency,  which  v/ould  mean  virtual  devaluation  of  the 
crown,  are  still  -u^nder  consideration  and  have  the  support  of  both  government 
and  scientific  circles. 

Austria 

No  reports  for  the  month  of  January  were  received  from  Austria.  Condi- 
tions are  thought  to  'have  changed  very  little  as  compared  with  those  described 
in  our  last  report. 

Iroxice 

During  most  of  January,  cotton  spinners  as  well  as  cotton  weavers 
complo.ined  of  unsatisfactory  new  business  ai'xd  a  reduced  volume  of  unfilled 
orders  on  hand.    A  very  mild  temporary  stiimlus  resulted  from  the  rising 
prices  on  the  raw  market.     The  situation  in  the  ITormandy  mills  was  apparently 
more  satisfactory  than  at  Houbaix-Tourcoing. 

Cotton  mill  activity  of  spinners  as  well  as  weavers  during  the  month 
of  January  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  reduced  as  compared  with  December, 
though  a.ctual  figures  are  not  yet  available.     Tlie  latest  available  figures 
refer  to  the  month  of  November  and  show  that  occ^ipation  of  spinning  as  well 
as  weaving  mills  during  that  month  was  only  slightly  below  the  level  reported 
for  October,    On  the  other  hand,  unfilled  orders  of  weaving  mills  were 
reduced  and  stocks  of  fabrics  increased. 

An  annual  review  for  the  yerj:  193?  wr.s  recently  published  by  the  French 
Cotton  Association,    Most  of  the  data  on  mill  activity  and  sales  are  already 
known  from  the  current  statistical  publications.     The  report  indicates  that 
sales  of  cotton  goods  on  the  domestic  market  have  been  satisfactory  through- 
out the  year,  but  that  sales  to  the  Colonics  were  still  about  15  percent 
below  1929.    Fully  85  to  90  percent  of  the  French  cotton  goods  production 
is  sold  on  the  domestic  market  including  the  Colonies,  aiid  only  10  to  15 
percent  in  foreign  markets. 
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Italy 

ItalicjL  reports  for  the  rnonth  of  January  are  lacking,  "biit  the  situation 
seems  to  have  undergone  little  change  during  the  past  2  months.  Statistics 
on  mill  activity  for  the  end  of  iJovemlDer  were  quite  favorable,  although  it 
must  he  considered  that  the  seasonal  tendency  at  tnat  time  is  usually  upward. 
Cotton  spinning  mill  occupation,  in  percent  of  cctpacity,  was  80.6  at  the  end 
of  Novemher,  as  compared  with  79.6  at  the  end  of  October,  and  71.5  at  the 
end  of  November  1932.     The  fig'are  for  the  end  of  November,  1933,  is  the 
highest  for  that  date  since  1929.    Cotton  weaving  mill  activity  at  the  end 
of  November  1933,  was  73,3  percent  of  capacity  as  compared  with  59.6  at  the 
end  of  October  1953,  cjid.  65.5  at  the  end  of  November  1932.    As  in  the  case 
of  spinning  activity,  the  November  1933  figure  is  the  highest  for  that 
period  since  1929, 

According  to  the  above  figures,  activity  in  the  cotton  textile  industry 
in  Italy  at  the  end  of  November  v;as  about  13  percent  above  the  same  period 
a  year  earlier, 

China  l/ 

At  mid-February  cotton  prices  in  Shanghai  v;ere  favorable  to  the  use  of 
Chinese  and  Indian  cotton  instead  of  American,  and  the  demand  for  Ajnerican 
continued  small  with  consumption  of  American  estimated  at  the  rate  of  about 
30,000  bales  per  month.     During  the  1932-33  sea.son  consumption  of  American 
cotton  averaged  about  62,000  bales  per  month,  in  1931-32    74,000  bales,  and 
in  1930-31,  about  30,000  bales.    Following  the  settlement  of  the  Indo- 
Japanese  controversy,  Indian  cotton  rose  in  price,  but  late  January  and  early 
Febraary  did  not  keep  pace  v/ith  the  advance  in  the  price  of  American.  The 
uncertainty  regarding  the  loan  cotton  is  said  to  be  a  depressing  factor  in 
selling  of  American  cotton  and  Chinese  spinners  are  urging  the  Chinese 
Government  to  clarify  its  policy, 

Tlie  yarn  market  in  China  registered  some  improvement  between  mid-Januar;' 
and  mid-February,  but  yam  stocks  continued  'large  and  burdensom.e.     The  piece 
goods  market  continued  inactive  with  the  dealers  r.ore  concerned  about  the 
collection  of  outstanding  accounts  thrci  with  the  transaction  of  forward 
business  due  to  the  Lunar  New  Year  holidays, 

Japanese  mills  in  China  were  operating  at  about  a  normal  rate  during 
the  first  part  of  Febraary,  and  Cninese  mills  at  about  90  percent  of  normal. 
This  represents  some  increase  in  activity  as  compared  with  1  and  2  months 
earlier,  and  a  substantiol  increase  over  the  levels  existing  last  summer, 

Japan  3/ 

Cotton  yarn  production  in  J^jprm  declined  somev/hat  during  January,  the 
271,000  boles  produced  being  aro^und  10,000  bales  less  than  the  record 
production  in  each  of  the  2  previous  months.    However,  the  January  production 
was  the  largest  with  the  exception  of  the  2  previous  months  in  the  history 
of  the  Japanese  industry.     Tlie  decrease  as  compared  v/ith  November  and 

l/  Based  largely  on  a  radlogrnin  dated  February  14  from  Agricultural 
Commissioner  Dawson  at  Shanghai. 

2/  Based  largely  on  a  report  from  Vice  Consul  L/icConoughy  at  Kobe  received 
by  radio  from  Shanghai,  China,  Febraary  2  supplemented  by  a  measage  re- 
ceived February  14, 
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December  was  apparently  due  to  the  increase  in  yarn  and  cloth  stocks  and. 
the  fact  that  at-  least  during  December  yarn  and  cloth  prices  declined 
while  prices  of  raw  -cotton  advanced.     Cloth  exports  during  December  amount- 
ed to  185,800,000  square  yards,  and  were  somewhat  larger  than  in  the 
previous  2  or-  3  months,"  but  were  considerably  smaller  than  the  210,600,000 
square  yards  exported  in  December  1932.    Japanese  foreign  trade  in  cotton 
yarn  continued  relatively  insignificant  during  December, 

Acre.age,  Production  and  Crop  Conditions 

United  States 

With  the  1933  crop  practically  all  ginned  and  the  time  for  planting 
the  new  crop  only  a  few  weeks  off,  much  attention  is  now  being  given  to 
the  prospective  1934  domestic  crop.     The  cotton  fiitures  market  has  ap- 
parently been  influenced  very  materially  in  recent  weeks  by  news  of  the 
development  of  the  B.anlchead  bill  which  is  designed  to  restrict  the  ginnings 
of  cotton  during  the  1934-35  season  to  9,500,000  bales.     This  bill  would 
give  greater  control  over  the  1934  crop  than  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  voltintary  acreage  restriction  program.    However,  the  acre- 
age control  program  if-  successful  in  holding  the  cotton  area  down  to  about 
25,000,000  acres  would,  with  yields  equal  to  the  5  years  ended  1932,  give 
a  crop  of  around  9,000,000  bales.     There  are  many  who  feel  that  with  only 
the  voluntary  acrenge  control  program  the  1934  crop  might  easily  be 
considerably  larger  than  9,000,000  bales.     This,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  market  observers  have  recently  attributed  so  much  of  the  changes 
in  cotton  prices  to  the  developments  in  regard  to  the  Bonkiiead  bill. 

One  of  tho  factors  contributing  to  the  belief  that  the  crop  ma^^  be 
ratr.or  Inxge  even  if  the  acreage  is  mo.terially  restricted  is  the  fact  tha.t 
fertilizer  tax  tag  sales  have  been  unusually  large  during  the  last  2  months. 
In  December,  sales  of  fertilizer  tax;  tags  to  fertilizer  ma;.iuf acturers 
or  distributors  in  eight  of  the  most  important  cotton  producing  states  using 
significant  quantities  of  fertilizer  amounted  to  126,000  short  tons  com- 
pared with  36,000  tons  in  Docember  1932  and  19,000  in  December  1931.  The 
previous  high  for  December  for  the  period  since  records  became  available 
in  1920  was  in  1927,  when  tags  for  95,000  tons  were  sold,    I>aring  January 
tag  sales  continued  large  relative  to  tne  last  few  years  but  were  smaller 
than  during  January  in  each  of  the  years  from  1923  to  1930.     The  tags 
sold  during  January  in  the  eight  states  represented  282,000  tons  which  com- 
pared with  135,000  tons  sold  in  January  ,1933;  100,000  tons  in  Jcnuary  1932; 
and  an  average  for  the  five  Januarys  ended  1930  of  441,000  tons.  Tlie 
total  tc^s  sold  during  December  aiid  January  ainounted  to  408,000  tons  com- 
pared with  171,000  tons  during  December  and  Jariuary  last  season,  119,000 
tons  season  before  last  and  an  average  for  the  corresponding  period  in  the 
five  seasons  ended  1930  of  501,000  tons.     Some  observers  seem  to  believe 
that  purchases  of  tags  this  year  are  probably  being  ms,de  mach.  earlier  than 
usual.     It  hardly  seems  likely  that  sales  for  the  season  will  shDW  as  much 
relative  increase  over  the  last  3  years  as  did  sales  during  December  and 
Januar;y'.     It  should  also  be  remembered  that  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
fertilizer  sold  early  in  the  season  is  used  on  early  spring  vegetables. 
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Up  to  the  end  of  January"  the  equivalent  of  1,357,000  bales  of  478 
po'ands  of  cotton,  including  27,000  bales  of  Scarto,  had  been  ginned  from 
the  1933-34  Egyptian  crop,  according  to  a  cable  from  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rone  on  February  15.    Ginning,  to  the  correspond- 
ing date  last  year' omo-un ted  to  813,000  bales,  or  40  percent  less  than 
to  the  end  of  January  this  year.     The  average  ginning,  including  Scca-to, 
to  the  end  of  January  for  the  5  yeczs  ended  1932  amounted  to  1,121,000 
bales.     The  1953-34. crop  is  estimated  at  1,319,000  bales  of  478  pounds  or 
77  percent  above  the  small  1933-33  crop  and  21  percent  above  the  5-year 
average. 

Ginnings  of  Egyptian  So,kellaridis  up  to  the  beginning  of  Febraary 
this  year  amounted  to  187,000  bales  o.f  478  pounds  compared  v/ith  189,000 
bales  last  year  and  the  5-year  average  of  289,000  bales.     Ginnings  of  other 
varieties  to  the  end  of  January'  this  year  amounted  to  1,143,000  bales 
which  vvere  89  percent  above  a  year  earlier  and  42  percent  larger  than  the 
5-yea.r  average. 

India 

The  fourth  official  estimate  of  the  India^i  Government  giving  the 
first  estimate  of  the  acreage  planted^to  cotton  in  all  of  India  has  just 
been  received.     The  area  v/as  placed  at  23,551,000  acres  compared  with  the 
revised  fourth  estimate  for  the  1932-33. crop  of  22,125,000  acres  and  the 
corresponding  estimate  of  the  1931-32  area  of  23,482,000  acres.  The 
season's  estimated  acreage  is,  based  on . the  fourth  estimate,  about  5  percent 
aiid  0.3  percent  respectively  above  last  season  aiad  the  season  before  and 
is  the'  largest  since  1929-30.    The  final  acreage,  which  apparently  includes 
late  plantings  for  each  of  the  last  2  years  was  2  percent  and  1  percent 
respectively  larger  thaii  the  fourth  estimate.    On  the  average  during  the 
last  5  years,  the  final  estimiate  of  acreage  has  been  2  percent  larger  than 
the  fourth  estimate.     If  the  final  acreage  estimate  this  season  should  be 
about  2  percent  larger  thru  the  fourth  estimate  the  final  acreage  estimate 
would  be  approximately  24,032,000  acres.     The  final  acreage  estimate  of  the 
1932-33  crop  was  22,558,000  acres  and  the  1931-32  crop  was  23,722,000  acres. 

The  second  estimate  of  production  was  released  with  the  fourth 
estimate  of  acreage  and  indicated  a  crop  of  5,877,000  bales  of  478  pounds, 
presumably  on  the  acreage  reported  in  the  fourth  acreage  estimate  and 
conditions  existing  on  Febru^xy  1,  compa-ved  with  the  revised  second  esti- 
mate for  1932-33  of  3,715,000  bales.     The  final  production  estimate  is 
usually  larger  than  the  estimate  released  in  February.    I>aring  the  last 
5  years  the  final  production  estimate  has  averaged  2.2  percent  larger 
thai^  the  February  estimate.    We  shall,  therefore,  continue  to  carry  an  esti- 
mate of  4,000,000  bales  for  the  total  crop  compared  with  the  final  estimate 
of  1932-33  of  3,779,000  bales  and  3,368,000  bales  in  1931-52. 
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Spviet  Hussia 

The  main  cotton  prod'ocing  regions  of  Russia  are  reported  to  have 
executed  this  year's  cotton  procuring  plan  in  full  'hy  early  January, 
Middle  Asia  delivered  1,062,000  tons  of  unginned  cotton  (equivalent  to 
about  1,513,000  to  1,616,000  iDales  of  478  pounds  of  lint  cotton)-lCO 
percent  of  the  plan  -  "by  January  1,  and  collective  farms  are  reported  to 
have  surpassed  their  plan  "by  4  percent.      The  total  actual  procurings  for 
the  Union  as  a  whole  are  still  lacking,  although  during  the  17th  meeting 
of  the  Com'Tiunist  Party,  Stalin  mentioned  some  data  on  production  and  acreage 
of  cotton,  v/hich  suostantiato  tne  figure  of  1,889,000  hales  which-we 
arc  now  carrying  as  the  1933-34  production.      This  is  111,000  "bales 
larger  than  the  1932  crop  and  slightly  larger  than  the  1,843,000     hale  crop 
of  1931-32. 

The  1934  plan  announcod  on  January  30,  hy  the  Council  of  Peoples' 
Coinraissars  of  the  USSR  and  tnc  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  party, 
provides  for  1,940,000  hectares,     4,794,000  acres,  to  he  sovm  to  cotton 
in  1934.     This  is  a  decline  co:-T)arod  with  ho':h  the  1933  plan  and  with  the 
actual  acreage  reported  as  planted.     This  reduction  in  the  planned 
acreage  was  prohahly  made  with  the  idea  of  showirig  a  more  complete  execution 
during  the  coming  year. 

The  unsatisfactory  development  of  tractor  repairs  in  the  cotton 
regions  of  the  Union  has  given  rise  to  numerous  coinplaints.    On  January 
25,  only  30  percent  of  all  tractors  in  need  of  repair  had  hecn  repaired 
in    Ueshekistan,  and  only  43  percent  in  Turloncnia,  while  fxilly  70  to  75 
percent  were  to  have  hoen  reoaircd  hy  Janu,ary  20.     The  quality  of  the 
repairs  also  leaves  much  to  ho  d'.)sired  in  a  numher  of  machine  tractor 
stations  and  Soviet  farr;iS,  accordin^::  to  renorts.     Shortage  of  additional 
parts  has  hcen  mentioned,  out  carelessness  is  also  said  to  he  a  hig  factor. 

Argentina 

The  1933-34  planted  cotton  acreage  was  officially  estimated  in 
January  at  469,000  acres  compared  with  a  planted  area  in  1932-33  of 
397,000  acres,  or  an  Increase  of  18  percent,  according  to  a  report 
received  from  Charles  L.  Luedtke,  Assistant  Agricultural  Commissioner  at 
B-acnos  Aires.     In  early  Fehr-'oary  another  official  estimate  was  published 
which  plrced  the  planted  acreage  at  about  480,000  acres,  or  almost  21 
percent  larger  than  the  1932-33  planted  acreage.     According  to  Mr.  Luedtke 
one  of  the  large  cotton  export  firms  at  Bucnos  Aires  feels  that  the 
first  and  lower  fig^are  is  prohahly  nearer  the  actual  area  planted.  Hov/evor, 
either  of  these  figjjros  is  larger  than  ixny  acreage  planted  to  cotton  in 
Argentina  in  ar^  previous  year,  according  to  the  acreage  figures  in  our  files. 
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TOFiLD  COTTOil  PROSPECTS 


S'JT'Yr., 


Liverpool  prices  of  Indian  cotton  during  March  declined  to  less  than 


70  percent  of  the  price  of  Airiorican  whereas  during  Y^'^omary  Indian  avcrarjed 
72  percent  and  January  75  percent  r,f  the  price  of  American.     The  March 
prices  of  Indian  were  lower  relative  to  American  than  for  ahout  3|-  /oars. 
During  the  6  months  ended  January  31,  three  types  of  Indian  cotton  at 
Liverpool  avurat;.;cd  77  percent  of  the  price  of  Araerican  Middling  and  Lov/ 
Middling,  co..Toared  v.'ith  84  percent  during;  the  prccodinf-  6  months.  The 
norc  favorable  relative  -oricos  of  India.n  no  douht  cxolain  in  part  whi"- 
the  cons'Jm"''ticn  of  Indian  cotton  in  E'urope  during  the  6  months  ended 
Janu,ary  31,  1934  increased  42  percent  over  the  previous  6  months  while 
the  consu'.iption  of  American  increased  only  5  percent.     In  Asia  there  v/as 
a  decline  in  the  consumption  of  American  cotton  during  the  past  6  months 
whereas  cons''Jmption  of  Indian  increased.     The  price  of  Egyptian  cotton 
has  also  hecn  lovrer  relative  to  An-:^rican  than  for  two  or  three  seasons 
and  the  consnxiption  of  E'~"ptian  has  increased  relative  to  the  consu.Tir)tion 
of  Ancrican,  particularly  in  Europe  where  most  of  the  Egyptian  cotton  is 
consigned. 


Continent  of  Europe  as  a  whole  made  favorable  progress  with  sales  ^encraJly 
increased  and  mill  activity  holding  alDout  the  same  as  in  the  previous  2-' 
raontns.     In  Great  Britain,  however,  sales  of  cotton  textiles  d'li'io^  Eohrua.ry 
and  the  first  part  of  March  have  "been  considcrahly  helow  production, 
according  to  trade  rer^orts,  and  mill  activity  has  iDccn  reduced  somov/hat. 


Darin-  Fohruary  the  situation  in  the  cotton  textile  industry  on  the 
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SalQs  of  cotton  textiles  in  the  United  States  during  I'e't'^a-ry  were  pro'ba'bly 
v/ell  in  Gxcens  of  production  but  toward  the  end  of  Je"bruary  and  in  the  first 
part  of  March,  reports  indicate  that  sales  have  heen  "below  output.  The 
indications  are,  however,  thut  most  sections  of  the  industry  have  sufficient 
orders  on  hand  to  insure  ahout  the  s.3rac  rate  of  consumption  as  existed  in 
Tehruary  for  man;.'-  weeks,  "barring  some  very  unusual  development. 

Sales  of  fertilizer  tax  tags  in  the  Cotton  Belt  during  Pc^braary 
continued  well  in  excess  of  the  last  year  or  two,  hut  were  materially  less 
than  the  average  for  the  5  years  ending  in  1932.      Tehruary  sales  were  not 
nearly  so  much  larger  than  a  year  earlier  as  were  sales  in  De^em'ber  and 
January. 

Prices 

The  marked  advance  which  occurred  in  domestic  cotton  prices  during 
the  first  6  weeks  of  1934  was  follov/ed  hy  a  decline  of  slightly  more  than 
1/2  cent  per  pound  during  tho  latter  half  of  'S'Q'brMo.ry  leaving  the  avera;:e 
price  of  Middling  7/8  inch  cotton  in  the  10  designated  markets  at  slightly 
less  than  12  cents  on  March  1.     On  January  2  the  average  price  in  these 
markets  v/as  10*-l/4  cents.     In  early  March  spot  prices  advanced  a"bout  l/4 
cent.,  "but  tiiis  was  followed  "by  a  slight  decline  and  on  March  23  the  10 
market  a.veragc  wa.s  11.90  cents,  the  lowest  for  a"bout  a  month  and  a  half. 
On  the  whole  cotton  prices  since  mid- February  have  "been  ur^usually  steady, 
the  10  market  average  ranging  "between  11.90  and  12,30  cents  per  pound. 

The  avcra,:;fi  price  of  Am.:rican  Middling  7/8  inch  cotton  in  Liverpool 
on  Friday  March  23  was  6.46  pence  per  pound  (equivalent  to  13.74  cents  at 
the  current  rate  of  exchange)  compared  with  6.67  pence  a  month  earlier 
and  5.13  ponce  on  tho  corrosoonding  Friday  in  March  1933.     During  the  firs 
four  Fridri:/s  of  March  the  average  price  of  three  important  types  of  Indian 
cotton  was  slightly  less  than  70  percent  of  the  price  of  imcrican  Middling 
and  Lo\7  Middling  compared  with  72  percent  in  Fe'br-oary,     75  percent  in 
January,     ?7  percent  in  March  1933,  and  was  the  lowest  price  of  Indian 
relative  to  American  for  about  3-l/2  years.     A  comparison  of  the  price  of 
these  three  types  of  Indian  cotton  with  Am>:ricau  Middling  and  LqW  Middling 
for  the  10  years  ended  1931-32  shows  that  during  that  period  Indian  cotton 
prices  avcratL-ed  almost  80  percent  of  the  price  of  American.     In  ^'^^  1932-3 
season  Indian  cotton  prices  at  Liverpool  averaged  about  87  percent  of  the 
price  of  A.ierican.     During  the  first  6  months  of  this  season  the  price  of 
Indian  cotton  averaged  77  percent  of  the  price  of  Ain<^-rican  cor.ipared  with 
84  percent  during  tho  previous  oTnonth    period  and  90  percent  in  the  first 
half  of  last  season.     This  partly  oq^lains  wh^y  consmi-ntion  of  Indian 
cotton  in  Sarope  during  the  6  months  ended  January  31,  1934  showed  an 
increase  of  42  percent  over  the  previous  3  months  Wnile  Europe's  consiompti 
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of  Anoricar-  cotton  increased  only  5  percent.     S^T/ptian  cotton  has  also  "been 
cheaper'  rolativc  to  Anerican  during  recent  months  than  for  some  time  and 
durinc;  the  first  half  of  this  season  there  was  an  increase  in  Earopc's 
consu-nption  of  Egyptian  cotton  of  14  percent  over  the  previous  6  months 
compared  with  the  5  percent  increase  in  the  consurn^')tion  of  iVnorican. 

Stocks  and  Movement 

World  mill  stocks 

World  mill  stocks  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  on  'Ee'bv'Jia.Ty  1  were  reported 
"by     the  International  Federation  at  5,216,000  running  'bales  compared  v/ith 
4,542,000  haJes  a  year  earlier  andwere  the  second  larc;est  for  the  period 
since  records  hecaxne  availahlc  in  1920,     ^\11  four  of  the  groups  reported  hy 
the  Federation  showed  substantial  increases  over  the  last  few  years,  due 
perhaps  in  some  cases  to  the  lar.-er  supplies  as  well  as  the  higher  rate  of 
mill  consuirption,  and  possihly  to  some  speculative  accunulation  of  stocks. 
The  2,833,000  hales  of  j^ncrican  cotton  held  "by  mills  on  Fe^^i^ary  1  represented 
the  largest  "igure.  for  that  date  since  1929,  and  the  1,203,000  running  hales 
of  Indian  the  largest  since  1931.     Stocks  of  E©^ptian    were  reported  at 
242,000  hales  and  other  growths  "s^ondries"  at  938,000  hales,  hoth  of  which 
were  equal  to  or  larger  than  in  arij'-  year  since  records  hecaixic  available  in 
1921. 

ApTJarent  supply  of  .American  cotton  in  the  United  States 

With  "both  domestic  consuiaption  and  exports  of  American  cotton  during 
Fe"bruary  larger  than  in  Fo'braarj^  last  year  the  apparent  supply  of  American 
cotton  remaining  in  the  United  States  on  March  1  was  lower  relative  to  a  year 
earlier  than  on  I'o'bruary  1.      The  apparent  supply  in  the  United  States  on 
March  1  this  year  amounted  to  12,400,000  hales  which  was  1,134,000  hales  less 
than  on  the  srmc  date  last  season.    On  Fohnoary  1  the  apparent  supply  v/as 
1,030,000  hales  less  than  a  year  earlier.     The  a:^parent  supply  in  the  United 
States  on  March  1  season  oofore  last  was  14,247,000  hales. 

Exrjorts  of  Aicricr.n  cotton 

During  Tehruary  exjorts  of  rav/  cotton  from  the  United  States  a^aountcd 
to  628,000  running  hales  compared  with  557,000  hales  in  Fc'bruary  last  year 
and  968,000  hales  in  Fc'bruary  1932.     Tlie  average  cxoorts  for  the  5  years  ended 
1932  was  608,000  hales.    Exoorts  to  Japan  were  larger  during  Fchruar^-  than 
exports  to  an;'  other  country,  the  137,000  hales  exported  to  that  country 
comparing  v/ith  120,000  hales  exported  to  the  United  Kin-dom  and  110,000  hales 
exported. to  Grormany.     1^  F-hruary  last  year  exports  to  these  three  countries 
were  91,000,     106,000,     and  112,000  hales  respectively.     China,   Spain,  Belgium, 
and  Canada,  in  addition  to  Japan,  took  larger  aaounts  of  American  cotton  in 
February  this  year  than  in  February  1933. 

Total  exports  from  Aurust  to  the  end  of  February  amounted  to 
5,548,000  bales  which  is  only  49,000  bales  loss  than  during  the  like  period 
last  season,  but  377,000  bales  less  than  in  the  first  7  months  of  1931.-32. 
Japan  and  Canada  are  the  only  countries  which  have  talcon  significantly 
larger  njnounts  so  far  this  season  than  in  the  corresponding  period  last  season, 
Germany  has  t,?ken  almost  200,000  bales  less  while  exports  to  most  other 
countries  have  been  fairly  close  to  those  of  the  lilce  period  last  season. 
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Ex^o^ts  of  Indian  and  Egz-ptj an  cotton 

Total  exports  of  cotton  from  India  during  the  4  ireeks  ended  March  15, 
a^nounted  to  333,000  running  "bales  (approximately  400  po^onds  in  weight) 
compared  T/ith  27  6,000  "bales  during  the  lilce  period  last  year  and  120,000 
"bales  in  the  corresponding  \/eeks  of  1332.     The  increase  over  last  year  is 
accounted  for  "by  the  larj.er  exroorts  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent, 
exports  to  Japan  and  China  (combined)  sho'.ving  a  decline  as  compared  'jitli  a 
year  earlier.     Receipts  of  Indian  cotton  at  3om"ba5'  during:,  the  4  •.Teel::s 
ended  March  15,  totaled  351,000  riinning  "bales  v/"hich  represented  an  increase 
of  13  percent  over  the  corresponding  period  and  year  and  11  percent  over 
the  like  period  in  1932.     Prom  August  1  to  March  15,  receipts  totaled 
1,421,000  hales  compared  uith  1,492,000  "bales  and  1,150,000  "bales  the  same 
date  in  the  two  previous  seasons. 

From  August  1  to  mid-I.Iarch  total  exports  of  cotton  from  India 
amounted  to  1,167,000  hales  v/hich,   duo  to  the  much  smaller  exports  .  to 
Japan  and  China,  represented  a  decrease  of  44,000  "bales  from  the  like  period 
last  season  hut  was  13  percent  larger  than  to  the  same  date  in  the  1931-32 
season.    Both  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  took  larger  omcjaits  during 
the  first  7-1/2  months  of  this  season  than  in  the  corresponding  oeriod 
of  either  of  the  last  two  seasons.      llxports  to  Japan  and  China  (comhincd) 
this  season  to  mid-March  were  only  47  percent    as  large  as  during  the  like 
period  last  season  and  47  percent  as  large  as  to  the  same  date  in  1931-32, 

Exports  of  E^nDtian  cotton  for  the  4  weeks  ended  March  14  amoTintcd 
to  106,000  r-'jjining  "bales  of  approximately  750  pounds,  which  represented  an 
increase  of  47  percent  and  36  percent  respectively  over  the  lilce  period 
last  year  and  the  year  hofore,  n.ccording  to  data  from  the  Commercial  and 
rinancial  Chronicle.        TTliilc  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  and  India 
(comhined)  hoth  show  large  actual  increases  over  last  year  a.nd  the  year 
hefore,  exports  to  Ancrica  during  the  4  v^eeks  period,  totaling  slightly 
more  than  10,000  "bales,   showed  an  increase  of  ahout  200  percent  over  each 
of  the  corresponding  4-weck  periods  in  1933  and  1932. 

?rom  Au^rast  1  to  Mai'ch  14  total  exports  of  cotton  from  Eg)''pt 
amounted  to  850,000  running  "bales,  an  increase  of  316,000  bales  or  59 
percent  oyer  the  q;aantity  exported  in  the  first  7-1/2  months  of  1932-33 
and  20  percent  Inrgor  than  in  the  same  period  in  1931-32.     Exports  to 
America  v/cre  more  than  twice  as  lar^^.e  as  in  either  of  the  two  previous 
seasons.     Receipts  of  Egyptian  cotton  at  Alexandria  this  season  to  the 
middle  of  Ma^'ch  totaled  7,121,000  cantars  (equivalent  to  appro xLmately 
10,681,000  running  bales)  compared  with  4,200,000  cantars  (6,300,000  bales) 
to  the  same  date  last  season  and  5,956,000  cantars  (8,934,000  bales)  to  the 
middle  of  March  1932.     Receipts  during  the  4  \7eeks  ended  March  14,  were 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  in  the  corres  )onding  weeks  of    the  last  two 
seasons, 

T oxtilo  Situation 

World  cotton  consUiVotion,  Au-^ust  1  to  January  31, 

Durin;:  the  6  months  ended  Jar/oary  31,  1934  the  total  world  mill 
consumption  of  all  cotton  increased  637,000  running  bales  or    5  percent  over 
the  corresponding  months  of  the  previous  season,  amounting  to  12,519,000 

I 
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"bales,  'iCGordin:^  to  d.-'.ta  Jast  vccoiYod  "b/  tliC  Buror.u  of  .Agricultural  Economics 
from  tliG  International  !Foci.cratior..       This  v:aG  the  lar(;cst  consLunption  for  ary 
half  year  period  since  the  first  half  of  19;^S-30,  vvhen  the  world  conavTO  jt ion 
of  all  cotton  air.oujited  to  13,20?,, 000  laales.  The  7,018,000  bales  of  j^aerican 
cotton  consumed  ras  302,000  hales  less  than  durin.^  the  last  half  of  the  1932-3 
season,  "but  the  largest  for  any  corresTionding  period  since  1929-30.  The 
smaller  cons'^mpticn  of  American  durin;^  the  last  6  months  than  in  the  preceding 
half  year  is  accounted  for  "by  the  smaller  consiunotion  in  the  United  States. 
The  decline  in  the  United  States  consumption  was  due  to  the  fact  that  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  1932-33  season  domstic  consimiption  stimulated  "by 
spoc^jlativc  de.aand  growing  out  of  the  currency  situation,  prooable  increased 
manufacturing  costs  under  the  11.  R.  A.  ,  and  imroroving  conditions,  reo,cncd 
the  highest  levels  in  the  history  of  the  domestic  industry. 

'fforld  conswnptlon  of  "sundries"  cotton  (cotton  other  than  iVn'?i"ican, 
Indian,  and  Egyptian)  d^ui'ing  the  6  months  ended  January  31,  amounted  to 
2,607,000  running  "bales.     This  -.vas  a"bout  100,000  hales  larger  than  either 
of  thet".7o  ■orevious  5-month  -Tcriods  and  v/as  the  largest  since  the  first  half 
of  1929-30.    While  cons'ax.iption  statistics  "by  countries  has  not  hccn  received, 
the  increase  in  the  cons-ajuption  of  this  cotton  wa:?.  apparently  accounted  for 
"by  the  l?a"gor  consumption  of  domestically  produced  cotton  in  China  and 
Russia,   the  tv/o  principal  cottons  included  in  "sundries".     The  consiii-TOuion 
of  Indian  cotton  was  reported  at  2,353,000  hales,   the  largest  for  any 

I  6-month  period  since  the  first  half  of  1931-32.    Ti7ith  the  supply  of  Indian 

II  cotton  for  this  season  the  lari-,-ost  since  1930-31,  a^id  increased  mill  activity 
I  in  most  parts  of  the  v/orld  and  with  the  smaller  supply  of  ^"jncrican  cotton  "it 

I  is  natural  that  cons-omption  of  Indian  should  increase. 

The  541,000  running  hales  (approximately  750  pounds)  of  Egypti-an 
Cotton  reported  "by  the  FcO-oration  as  having  hcen  consigned  during  the  first 
half  of  the  season  represented  an  increase  of  14  -ocrccnt  over  the  preceding 
6-raonth  Ticricd  and  17  percent  over  the  corresponding  period  last  season, 
Althon.gh  the  siippl^'  of  S^ptian  cotton  has  in  several  seasons  hecn  larger 
than  in  the  present  season,  the  reported  v/orld  consumption  in  the  first 
half  of  this  season  v/as  longer  than  in  any  half  year  period  since  comparahle 
reports  ^-'ero  hcgun  in  1920-21.        Tliis  development  is  at  least  partly 
explained  oy  the  fnct  that  cotton  mill  activity  has  hecn  greater  than  in  some 
of  the  othor  years,  the  more    favorahle  price  parity  hetwoen  Egyptiaji  and 
Jirnerican  than  in  some  of  the  earlier  years,  and  pernaps  in  part  to  the 
change  which  ho.s  occurred  in  the  E^notian  Government's  cotton  policy.  During 
the  past  year  or  more  the  Egyptian  G-overnmcnt  has,  instead  of  "b^a;>^ing  cotton 
and  holding  it  off  the  market,  "been  making  special  efforts  to  encourage 
foreign  countries  to  take  more  Eg:,'ptian  cotton. 

■  United  States 

Do:.ic::.tic  cotton  consumption  in  5'c"bruary  shov/ed  ahout  the  usual 
decline  as  corr-^arod  with  January,  hut  v/as  the  largest  for  the  month  since 
1930,  according  to  data  rclascd  "oy  the  Z^uroau  of  the  Census.  The  478,000 
running  "bales  consumed  durir^-  Peoruar:;'  rcpres-::'-ted  a  decrease  of  6  percent 
from  the  previous  month,  whereas  during  the  la?t  10  years  the  average 
I  decrease  in  consixmption  from  January,'  to  Eehruary  was  6.6  percent.     The  daily 
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ritQ  of  consui.r ;tion  during  Fc'bmar;/  was  aliout  the  saine  as  during  Jaauar;^'', 
the  decline  being  due  to  the  fewer  nujlDor  of  days  in  Fe'brioary.  Conr- 
sumption  in  re"br-aary  last  year  aniounted  to  441,0''^0  and  in  Fe'bruarj.'-  1932 
to  451,000  "bales.      Y/hile  consun"ition  during  February''  this  year  was 
larger  than  in  either  of  the  3  previous  years,   it  v/as  smaller  than  in 
the  corresponding  month  of  an;;-  of  the  8  years,  1923  to  1930.      Total  con- 
sumption fror  Augiast  1  to  Fo'br'mry  28  anounted  to  3,402,000  running  hales 
v/hlch  v.'as  14-9,000  hales  larger  than  during  the  first  7  months  of  last 
season  and  continued  larger  than  in  the  lilvC  period  of  either  of  the 
last  throe  seasons.     Although  sales  of  cotton  goods  "by  domestic  manu- 
facturers apparently  droi^pcd  "below  production  tov/ard  the  end  of  February 
and  in  t  ho  first  -oart  of  March,  sales  for  the  month  of  F.^hruary  were 
probably  v^ell  in  excess  of  production.     This,  plus  the  fact  that  unfilled 
orders  on  hand  in  late  January  were  reported  as  "onusually  large  and 
were  still  lo.rge  in  late  Fcbi"ur,iry    insures  a  continuation  of  at  least 
the  present  rate  of  activity  for  ir.any  v/ocks,  barring  some  very  unus'-ial 
development.    HQWOvor,  due  to  the  marked  increase  in  domestic  consumption 
in  the  lattoj;  part  of  last  season,   the  comparisons  between  the  consumption 
for  the  remainder  of  this  season  and  that  of  a  year  earlier  will  not  be 
so  favorable  as  thus  far. 

Durin/.  the  first  2  v;coks  of  March  trade  reports  indicated  th.at 
sales  of  cotton  cloth  by  mills  were  quiet,  being  somewliat  below  production. 
The  unusiaally  severe  weather  which  existed  throughout  the  East  and  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  probable  legislation  affecting  hours  and  wages  have 
been  given  as  factors  restricting  the  quantity  of  cotton  goods  sold. 
The  cotton  manufacturers  who  already  had  rather  large  unfilled  orders  on 
hand  were  said  to  have  not  been  particularly  anxious  to  make  sales  at 
the  prevailing  prices  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  increased  costs. 

Great  Britain 

During  Fcbrua.ry  and  the  first  part  of  March  British  manufacturers 
apparently  sold  considerably  less  cotton  textiles  than  they  produced, 
weekly  trade  comments  reporting  that  sales  v;ere  smaller  than  production 
each  v;oe::.    Most  coraiaents  mentioned  increased  competition  from  Japanese 
goods  as  one  of  the  difficulties.     As  a  result  of  the  continued  smaller 
sales  th.an  production,  unfilled  orders  have  continued  to  decline  and 
mills  have  reduced  their  activity  somcv;hat.        Activity  during  the  third 
week  of  March  was  estimated  by  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  Service  at 
about  70  ocrccnt  of  full  normal,  whereas  in  the  latter  part  of  January 
activity  v/as  estimated  at  nearl;^'  75  percent. 

Sxjorts  of  cotton  cloth  from  Groat  Britain  during  Fe'bruary  amounted 
to  168,000,000  square  yards  coiaparcd  with  179,000,000  square  yards  in 
January,     195,OOn,onO  in  February  last  year,  and  181,000,000  in  February 
1932.      The  totnl  for  the  first  7  months  of  the  season  amounted  to 
1,141,000,000  square  yards  which,  while  9  percent  less  than  d^oring  the 
like  period  last  season  was  9  percent  larger  than  in  1931-32  and  12  per- 
cent larger  than  in  1930-31. 
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Coniiriontal  Sjrope  1/ 

Mainly  as  a  result  of  the  coiitinuance  of  the  upward  tendency  of  prices 
on  the  raw  cotton  markets  of  the -vror-ld,  the  situation  in ,  the  continental 
cotton  textile  industry  shov:ed  "favorable  dcvelopraent  during. -the  month  of 
February,  7/ith  sales  of- the  Indus  bry  .r.enerally  increased,  arid  mill  activity 
probably  little  chanr,ed  as  compared  v;ith  the  last  2  months. 

Sales  of  cotton  yarn  in  G^rniany  were  T.aintained  and  even  sho7;ed  some 
improvement  over  fhe  favorable  levels  of  December  and  January.    Slight  better- 
m^ent  also  serms  to  have  taken  place  in  oth'-,r  central  European  countries,  as 
woll  as  in  Italy  and  to  a  limited  extent  evun  in  V/usturn  Europe,  where  activity 
in  yarn  business,  however,  w^s  much  less  influenced  by  the  firmer  tendency 
of  the  raw  cotton  market  than  elsewhere.    Conditions  on  t:io  market  for  cotton 
fabrics  v;ere  similar,  with  particularly  favorable  business  again  reported 
from  Germany,  v/hcrc  the  continv}ance  of  an  Cixtraordinary  demand  for  cotton 
cloth  for  the  manufacture  of  un.iforiiiE  and  fl^gs  |;rovidcd  a  sust  .ined  stimulus. 

Contirjont^l  cotton  spinne  r  buying  of  r^w  cotton  in  F  -bruary  y;.s  of 
fairly  extensive  volijme ,  particularly   it  the  Dcgirning  of  the  month,  but  a 
quieter  tt^ndency  prevailed  during  the  second  half,  ^nd  industry  purchases  of 
raw  cotton  "./ere  restricted  mostly  to  current  n^eds.    Price  fixing  on  previous 
contracts  w-s  _t  times  important,  particularly  on  recessions  in  ra?/  cotton 
quotations,    C.I.F.  import  purchases  by  Bremen  merchants  remained  small,  as 
overseas  shipment  quotations  of  actual  cotton  were  mostly  below  Bremen  resale 
parity. 

Cotton  cons'^mp-cion,  first  half  of  t:ie  s>,.'..son 

The  prelimin^r;^  d'..ta  for  the  fir^t  h^lf  of  the  current  cotton  scason 
ending  Xanu^.ry  SI,  19S4,  h^ve  recently  been  issued  by  the  Int.: rnational 
Fed'.^r'.tion  of  M.^stur  Cotton  Spinaers'  ^nd  IL.nufacturers'  Associ.-.tions  and 
indic^. te,  as  far  -s  the  Contin'..nt  of  Europe  is  cor.ccrncd,  a  further  improve- 
ment in  the  mill  consumption  of  ri.v;  cotton  -.s  comp.'.red  -./ith  the  previous 
half  year,    Tot..l  mill  consumption  of  the  continent, <1  countri^js  rose  about 
250,000  b.les  of  478  pounds,  an  increase  v;hich  is  1-^rgoly  accounted  for  by 
increased  takings  on  the  p .rt  of  Germany.    As  the  following  table  shows, 
incre  .ses  h..ve  t-Jien  pl..ce  in  the  consumption  of  .all  kinds  of  cotton,  but 
the  rise  was  most  pronounced  in  the  c-^so  of  Indian,   the  price  of  v;hich  v/as 
very  low  relative  to  other  cottons.    As  a  result  of  this  increase  in  the 
consum.ption  of  Indi  .^n,  the  percantage  sh..re  of  American  cotton  consumed  on 
the  Continent  declined  sli^-htly  . 


1/  J^sed  Largely  on  a  report  prepared  by  Agricultural  .--tt.^che  L.  V,  Steere 
at  E^rlin,  dated  Il.rch  8,  supplemented  by  cable  middle  of  March. 
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Continentul  mill  consumption  of  r^'^ 
cotton 


Region 

Y'.-ar  ended 
Jana-.ry  31,  1933 

Yc\r  'jindKi          :    Year  ended 
Julv  31.  1933      :  January  31,  1934 

:P.ct.of 

Quantity. 

:F.ct.of  :        ^.^  :P.ct.  of 

Quantity.   ^^^^^^     .Quantity.  ^^^^^ 

American 
Indian 
Egyptian 
S-v^jidries 

Total 

1,jOC                        1,000  1,000 

bales  V  Percent    bales  l/?ercent      b_les  1/  Perc.-nt 

1,862          75            1,944          75            2,051  73 
219            9                226            9               316  11 
286          12               324          13                357       *  13 

]18            4                 89            3               104  3 

.     2.485        100            2,583        100            2,828  100 

As  reported  by  the  Internation.:.l  Federation  except  th^t  foreign 

cotton  h-.s  bucn  converted  from  running  b-.iles. 
1/  American  in  running  bales  and  foreign  in  b.^les  of  approximc-tely 
500  pounds. 


G-erraany 

Oonditions  in  the  Ger;:ian  cotton  textile  industry  during  the  month 
of  February  were  further  improved  ..nd,  therefore,  very  satisfactory.  Nev; 
orders  pierced  v.lth  spinners,  vreavers,  knitters  .-nd  other  branches  of  the 
industry'-  again  showed  an  increasing  te:idency,  and  mill  occup-.tion  remained 
o.t  the  sutisfactory  level  of  J^.nu-ry. 

The  detailed  Gennan  spinner  report  for  the  month  of  J„nu.-.ry 
indic...ted  th-it  un  active  demand  led  to  yarn  sales  of  extensive  volume  and 
considerably  above  those  in  the  last  months  of  1933.    Unfilled  orders 
assured  mill  activity  at  the  January  r^te  of  occupation  for  several  months 
ahead  and  in  some  cases  new  -.vorkcrs  T.'ere  being  employed.    Prices  are  still 
described  as  "unsatisfactory"  --.nd  a  slight  decline  of  business  to7;ard  the 
end  of  J.,nu...ry  in  no  way  impaired  the  general  optimism  of  the  industry.  The 
detailed  report  of  cotton  v/eavers  for  the  month  of  Januc^ry  likev7ise 
indicated  a  revival  of  business  aS  compared  ,vith  the  last  months  of  1933 
and  .  fairly  satisfactory  volu::iC  of  unfilled  orders  on  hand.    Prices  for 
fabrics,  hovever,  continued  to  be  compl--^inod  of. 

The  gains  made  daring  J^nu..ry  were,  according  to  preliminary  reports, 
fully  maintained  throughout  February  in  most  of  the  import..nt  textile 
districts,  as  a  result  of  seasonal  revivc^l  in  spring  business  and  consider- 
able nev7  orders  for  the  manufacture  of  uniforms  and  flags.    Toward  the  end 
of  the  month,  a  somewhat  quieter  tendency  prevailed.    Uixfilled  orders  on 
the  books  of  cotton  spinners  ^re  now  reported  sufficient  to  last  the  mills 
at  the  present  rate  of  activity  until  about  tne  end  of  June;  cotton  clotn 
mills  arc  assured  occup-.tion  to  the  end  of  ii.pril. 

German  cotton  spinners'  purch:...sos  of  r^w  cotton  through  Bremen  were 
of  fairly  1  .rge  volume  throughout  February  and  numerous  price  fixing  orders 
were  placed  on  such  setbacks  ^s  occurred  in  a  strongly  rising  market. 
G.I.F.  import  purch-ses  of  Bremen  merchants  -..ere  small,  however,  bec-use 
second-hand  nrices  at  Bremen  were  gencr-lly  lo-;..r  th.-.n  cotton  on  shipment. 
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Czechosiov.^kiu  .  ; 

Sonov/hut  noro  optinistic  cotton  reports  were  r'jcoivcd  during  the 
month  of  Jcbnury  from  Czechoslovakia,  -vhure  cotton  spinninj^  mills  in 
poirticul.^^r  received  :.n  increased  volume  of  n^v  orders  from  domestic  buyers, 
though  c^liing  on  old  eontructs  remained  small. 

L/loth  mill  business  v;..e  also  improved,  but  prices  for  both  :/arn  und 
cloth  remained  unsatisfactory.    Export  difficulties  continued,  but  ^re 
crpected  to  bo  some'.vhat  relieved  by  the  recent  17  percent  devaluation  of 
the  crovm.     It  remains  to  be  soon,  hov/evor,  whether  the  relief  thus  obtain- 
ed will  be  significant  to  gre:.  tly  stimulate  the  industry,  as  most  of  the 
countries  v;herc  Czechoslovaki^n  textile  o-ports  go,  mrantain  close  regulation 
of  import  trade, 

Austria 

xUJGtri^n  spinning  mills  like?/ise  reported  fairly  satisfactory  sales 
during  the  m.onth  of  Tcbruux-y,  but  weavers  vcre  less  s  .tisf  ied.    The  slight 
improve'-ient  in  business  appcrs  to  have  been  due  to  a  pick-up  in  the  takings 
of  the  domestic  m-^rket  -./hich  has  shov/n  a  certain  consolidation  in  general 
business  during  the  past  year.    Yarn  sales  to  Rumania  continued  to  be  much 
cor.plained  of,  -nd  some  difficulty  in  the  exportc-tion  of  yarn  and  cloth  to 
Hungary  is  being  encountered  due  to  the  fact  that  Hungary  has  granted 
preferential  import  contingents  to  the  ltj.lian  industry.    Exports  to  Yugo- 
slavia also  declined, 

France 

Sales  of  French  spinning  and  weaving  mills  during  the  month  of 
February  were  slightly  improved  as  compared  v/ith  January,  but  the  improve- 
m.ent  w^s  of  much  less  significance  than  that  fv.lt  in  the  Central  European  • 
countries,     Izi  fact,  the  prosunt  st^^te  of  affairs  has  necessitated,  in 
some  places,  a  slight  reduction  in  mill  activity  though  this  does  not  seem 
to  be;  viev/ed  pcssimistic-Uy ,    Difficulty  v/as  encountered  in  the  export 
market  for  both  yarn  and  cloth,  as  a  result  of  kuon  Japanese  competition. 
Offers  CI.F.  Hx.iburg  .^nd  i-iottcrda:!  at  prices  one  third  lov/er  th..n  French 
spinners  and  va.av^rs  would  at  the  present  time  accept,  ^.re  reported. 

Italy 

Some  improvement  h^s  also  occurred  in  the  It-^Ii-n  cotton  textile 
situation  during  the  month  of  February,  according  to  rt^cent  reports. 
Slightly  incre-^sed  export  business  to  Ilongary  h^s  resulted  from  the 
preferential  import  contingents  recently  gr^^nted  Ita.1,'. 

Cotton  spinning  and  weaving  mill  activity  at  the  end  of  December 
1933,  showed  a  slight  setback  following  a  continuous  rise  since  July,  but 
operations  were  still  about  9  percent  above  a  year  uarlier  in  the  case 
of  spinning  mills  and  10  percent  above  in  the  case  of  weaving  mills.  End 
of  December  figures  were  highe.r  tlian  at  any  corresponding  time  sinco  1929, 

In  a  recent  resolution  the  Italian  Cabinet  decibel  to  organize  an 
officially  supervise?,  y  .rn  c-.rtel  in  order  th..t  yarn  proCuction,  sales 
and  payment  terms  might  be  regulated  in  conformity  ..'ith  principles  of 
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orderly  ricirketing.    All  cotton  spinning  nills  will  be  required  to  join  the 
Istituto  Cotoniero  Itj.li:^no  T/hich  "Jill  ulso  h-.ve  the  function  of  seeing  to 
a  nore  orderly  mrketing  of  finished  cotton  goods.     The  Istituto  is  also 
supposed  to  ussuiTiC  sone  functions  in  plo^nnef'  centralized  procurenent  of  raw 
cotton. 

Russia 

Russian  pro;Vaction  of  cotton  cloth  in  January  1934,  amounted  to 
208,699;000  meters  (equivalent  to  225,233,000  yards),  or  4.8  percent  above 
the  January  figure  a  year  ago. 

It  is  reported  that  the  government  is  planning  to  erect  3,000,000  new 
cotton  spindles  by  the  end  of  this  year,  of  -/rhich  1,000,000  are  runored  to 
h^ve  been  ordered  already  in  England.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
production  capacity  of  3,000,000  modern  spindles  1/  amounts  to  about  1,000,000 
to  1,300,000  bales  of  raw  cotton  and  that  about  this  amount,  according  to 
recent  nev/spapcr  reports,  is  planned  to  bo  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union  ty  the 
United  States\n  the  no^r  future.    The  large  unsatisfied  requirements  which 
exist  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  respect  to  consumption  goods  in  general  and 
textiles  in  particular,  really  provide  a  larga  potential  demand  for ^ cotton 
goods,  which,  if  it  could  be  made  effective,  would  be  t-^ken  partly  in  the 
form  of  raw  cotton  and  partly  in  the  form  of  direct  importation  of  cloth.  A 
recent  report  in  the  textile  press  indicated  that  the  Soviet  Union  plans  a 
purchase  of  1,250,000,000  yards  of  cotton  fabrics  in  the  United  States.  As 
this  quL^ntity  is  equivalent  to  about  600,000  to  800,000  bales  of  raw  cotton, 
potential  sales  of  raw  cotton  ;.nd  cotton  fabrics  to  Russia  during  the  cui^rent 
year,  if  they  could  actually  be  Carried  out,  v/ould  take  off  the  world  inarket 
more  than  1,500,000  bales  of  cotton. 

Japan  2/ 

Yarn  production  in  J^pan  during  February  amounted  to  248,700  bales 
of  approximately  400  pounds,  which  represent  a  decline  of  about  8  percent 
from  the  previous  month  and  11  percent  from  the  all-time  record  high  of 
281,000  bales  reached  in  both  December  and  January.    The  yarn  production 
in  February  this  year  was  about  the  same  as  in  February  of  last  year  but 
larger  than  in  any  other  February  in  the  history  of  the  Japanese  industry* 
The  decline  in  yarn  production  nay  bo  accounted  for  by  the  dullness  of  the 
yarn  mi^rket  during  previous  weeks  occasioned  by  the  decline  in  the  exports 
of  cotton  cloth.    Cloth  exports  during  December  amounting  to  185,800,000  ^  ^ 
square  yards  were  12  percent  less  than  in  December  the  previous  year  and  m  , 
January  exports  of  cloth  were  only  155,300,000  square  yards  or  16  percent 
less  than  in  December  and  the  smallest  for  any  month  for  alj.iost  a  year.  From 
August  1  to  the  end  of  January,  the  first  half  of  the  cotton  season,  total 
cloth  exports  amount  to  1,044,000  squ:,.re  yards  compared  with  1,175,000  square 
yards  during  the  like  period  in  1932-33  and  with  664,000  square  yards  m  the 
first  half  of  1931-32. 


1/  7/orking  in  two  shifts,  as  is  common  practice  in  USSR,  and  considering  the 
average  quality  of  yarn  produced  and  needed.  _ 
2/  Based  largely  on  a  reTDort  from  Vice  Consul  McConoughy  at  Kobe  received 
by  radiogram  through  Agricultural  Commissioner  0.  L.  Dawson  at  Shanghai,  unin 
in  early  March. 
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The  Intern -tiunul  Fcdciv^ti^.n  of  IvL.stor  Cotton  opinvf^rs'  c.nd 
Manufacturers'  Associations  reported  total  consuription       all  cotton  in 
Japan  for  the  6  nonths  ended  Janu-,ry  31,  1934  at  1,582,000  running  bales, 
conpured  -./ith  1,512,000  bales  during  the  last  half  of  1932-33  and  1,388,000 
balus  during  the  corresponding  6  nonths  of  l;,st  season.    Consui.ipti on  of 
-tiiioric-n  G.-!tt-:^n  in  Japan  during  the  first  half  uf  the  present  season  was 
reported  at  881,000  running  bales,  representing  an  increase  -f  1  percent 
over  the  previous  6  nonths,  but  2  percent  under  the  first  h-:.lf  of  1932-33. 
Consuription  '•f  Indian  cotton  for  the  6  nonths  ended  J.inu-.ry,  anounted  to 
605,000  running  bales  of  apprcxin...tcly  400  pounds,  v/hich  conpares  v/ith 
558,000  b^lcs  during  the,  first  h_lf  of  L.st  soason.    Cons'oi.iption  ;f  Egyptian 
cotton  fron  august  1  to  J;.nu.ry  31  this  season  totaled  28,000  running  b..les 
of  -.ppr  •xin-.tcly  750  pounds,  an  increase  of  12,000  bales  over  the  liKe 
pcri':d  of  last  season. 

China  1/ 

During  the  lo,st  half  o^f  the  calen'lor  year  1933  2/,   total  cons-oription 
of  all  C'-'tton  in  China  an  untud  In  1,190,000  bales  jf  approxinately  500 
pounds,  ;.cc-;rding  to  d.^ta  fr-.n  the  International  jV^deration,  furniohed  then 
by  the  Chinese  Mill  0-,-.ners'  .association.    This  ropresontod  a  decrease  of 
5  porcLiit  cjnpared  v;ith  the  previous  6  nonths  and  12  percent  c onpared  v/ith 
the  first  half  of  1932-33.    n.st  of  tl^e  oecrcaSo  in  c^tt.-n  consunption  in 
China  v/as  acco^anted  for  by  the  decrease  in  the  consunption  jf  imerican 
c.tton,  the  consimption  of  this  cott.\n  shovving  a  decre..se  of  ..bout  216,000 
bales  or  47  percent  fr.n  the  457,000  b^les  consuned  during  the  first  half 
of  1933  ^nd  191,000  bales  or  44  percent  conp- .red  with  the  first  hi  if  of 
1932.    Consunption  wf  sundries  cott:n  (al:_n.st  entirely  Chinese)  during  the 
last  h-^lf  of  1933  totaled  842,000  bales  conpared  v/ith  856,000  bales  5  nonths 
earlier  and  790,000  bales  in  the  like  period  12  nonths  c.rlier. 

The  yarn  mrket  in  Shanghai  r.uring  recent  v/eeks  continued  dull  -./ith 
the  exception  of  one  v/eek  after  the  Chinese  New  Year  holidays  in  February 
and  as  a  result  there  are  ruiicrs  of  sone  curtailnent  in  spinning  nill  aQtivity 
but  no  lurge  reduction  is  expected  for  several  nonths.     In  -aarly  I.Lrch  the 
Chinese  o--7ned  nills  v/ere  cstii;._.ted  to  haVe  been  operating  ..t  90  percent  of 
ncrnal  capacity  •.:hile  activity  in  the  Japanese  section  of  the  industry  V7as 
reported  at  .-.bout  norn.l.    The  piece  g.-ods  narkets  continued  slov/  ..nd  denand 
fron  river  ports  h-.s  shov/n  little  pick-up  since  the  Chinese  Nev/  Yo„r  holiday 
period. 


1/  Tv-kon  in  p..rt,  fron     radiogrun  fron  Agricultural  Ccnoissi on'. r  ^.  L. 
DaV7s-n  -t  Shanghai,  on  I'l^rch  13. 

2/  aisted  by  the  Feder..>ti  .  n  as  the  6  ncntlis  ended  one  nonth  later  but  reported 
by  the  Chinese  Mill  Ov/n'.rs'  ^ss-)ciatijn  as  given  above. 
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Acreaf^ei,  Prod-uction.  and  Crop  Conditions 

According  to  reports  frowi  the  A-^ricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
the  estimated  <?creare  which  had  "been  rented  to  the  Government  hy  cotton 
growers  under  all  l9C4r-35  contracts  that  had  "been  signed  on  March  14,  totaled 
15,153,000  acres.      This  was  estimated  to  represent  38.19  percent  of  the 
"base  acrea_,e  of  the  approximately  945,000  contracting  producers  whose  renaininf 
cotton  acreage  is  estimated  at  ahout  24,277,000  acres.     Tlie  average  planted 
acreage  of  all  cotton  producers  durinr  the  base  period,  1923  to  1932,  v.'as 
41,437,000  acres,  according  to  estimates  of  the  Crop  Heporting  Board. 

Sa.l:^s  of  fertilizer  tax  tafjs  in  eight  of  the  principal  cotton  states 
in  Pohruar:-  a.iountod  to  388,000  short  tons  compared  with  203,000  tons  in 
rehrua.ry  13::3  which  was  an  increase  of  91  percent.      The  Tehr^uary  s<?.leG, 
however,  were  44  percent  lesT.  than  the  avoraje  for  the  5  years,  1929  to 
1932.     Jor  the  3  months,  Decemher,  January,  and  reoruary,  total  tag  sales 
amounted  to  796,000  tons  whicn  was  more  than  twice  as  large  as  sales  during 
the  same  period  last  season  but  21  percent  less  than  the  avera:?e  of  the 
correspondiiv,  3  months  for  the  5  years  ended  1932.      With  greater  application 
of  fertilizer  in  prospect  thir>  season,  v;ith  acreage  materially  reduced,  and 
with  the  abundant  lahor  supply,   the  tendency  will  prohaoly  he  for  yields 
to  l)e  rather  ahovc  avGn^;o,   provided  weather  conditions  and  weevil  damages 
are  nornal.    Eowover,  winter  conditions  in  most  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  outside 
the  Southeastern  States  and  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  Belt,  has  "been 
rathor  mild  with  little  temperature  cold  enough  to  do  much  damage  to 
hi"bornating  "boll  weevils.     This,  plus  the  fact  that  yields  in  1933  were 
■unusually  large  due  to  very  favorable  weather  conditions  nxe  factors  which 
tend  to  offset  the  factors  pointing  toward  high  yields  in  1934, 

G-inning  from  the  1933  Egyptian  crop  a-nounted  to  the  equivalent  of 
1,515,000  hales  of  478  pounds  up  to  March  1  compared  with  890,000  hales  to 
the  same  date  last  year,  1,133,0-0  hales  to  the  same  date  in  1932  and  was 
larger  than  ginnings  to  the  same  date  any  year  for  which  records  are 
available,  ginnings  having  hecn  reported  this  way  since  1928-29.  The 
Egyptian  Govcrrjment  now  estunatcs  the  total  crop  at  1,819,000  hales  of 
478  pounds :  v.-hich  represents  an  increase  of  77  percent  over  a  year  earlier 
and  is  51,OQ0  hales  larger  than  the  previous  record  crop.     The  ginning 
of  Satcellaridis  up  to  March  1  totaled  209,000  hales  which  was  1,000  bales 
smaller  tlia.n  t&  the  same  date  last  season.     T"ne  production  of  these  vaxieties 
is  forecast  at  236,000  hales,  a  decrease  of  10  percent  under  the  1932-33  crop. 
Ginning  of  varieties  other  than  S^kellaridis  up  to  the  end  of  March  anoantcd 
to  1,275,000  hales,  an  increase  over  ginnings  to  the  sa^ie  date  last  season 
of  616,000  hales  or  93  percent.    The  forecast  of  these  varieties  is  for  an 
increase  of  106  percent.     Ginning  of  Scarto,  or  very  low  grade  cotton, 
amounted  t.;  30,000  hales. 
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Soviet  Russia  ij 

Attention  is  nov/  concentrated  in  ISu.ssia  Tipon  preparations  for  the 
approaching  cotton  planting  C3:apaign.    The  usaal  complaints  of  poor 
preparations  a.^ain  characterize  mort  of  the  repor^.s,  "but  it  is  indicated 
that  on  FeDruary  25  on].y  some  10  oercent  of  thj  tractors  v»-ere  in  need  of 
repairs  in  "liddle  Asia,  which  is  more  favorable  than  in  1933,  when  30 
to  35  ';)erccat  were  still    unrepaired  on  the  same  date.     Slov  distribxition 
of  cottonseed  to  the  various  regions  was  also  mucli  conplaincd  of  around 
the  middle-  of  February,  the  plan  for  Middle  Asia  having  been  only  46 
percent  completed  at  that  time,  -.vhcrer.s  85  percent  should  have  been  shiirpcd 
by  February  1.        The  chief  reason  given  for  the  delayed  shipx.ient  of  seed 
is  delay  in  rnappin,-  out  plans  for  tno  regional  distribution  of  the  individii^ 
varieties.    Thus-,  according  to  rcoorts,  -olans  were  only  set  uio  in  February 
in  Turkmenistan  and  Kirgccsia.     In  Uosbekistan,  only  62  of  the  77  re,;ions 
received  their  plan  by  December  25,  1933,  v;heroas  it  should  h-ve  been 
available  in  October,  to  enable  the  C?,tton  Trust  to  start  selecting  --ork. 
In  so!.ie  cns:s  the  revision  of  -^lans  'Iso  increased  dif f leultioc. 

3-rov;lr,g  interest  in  seed  selection    is  in-licatcd  iij  nany  Brassian 
reports.     Tnc  rcafc-n  is  rot  far  to  seek  in  view  of  the  rocenlly  rooorted 
fact  that  the  share  of  cotton  of  28-29  mrn  (equivalent  to  a-.pro-.vinatoly 
1  inch)  in  staple  length  declined  from  49.5  percent  in  1930' to  27  p_?rcent 
in  1932  and  to  25  percent  in  1953.     This  is  thou  ,Lt  to  bo  due  to  lack  of 
attention  p.-iid  -co  proper  seed  selection.     Ziurine  the  recent  17th  Party 
Conference  at  liosco-.v  the  nf3cessity  of  cxipan^iing  selection  work  waT  stressed, 
so  tnat  it  is  to  be  expected  thet  steps  v;ill  be  uaken  in  this  direction. 

Slow  shipment  of  er -ificial  fertilizer  is  also  coerolained  of,  but 
the  fact  thr.t  frllow  plougliing  for  cotton  •..•,-.s  of  fee  ted  in  an 
acrea:;e  three  times  as  large  as  last  year  is  a  favorable  offsetting  factor, 
the  tot.xL  acreage  thus  ploughed  in  1933  amounting  to  750,000  hectares 
(equivalent  to  1,853,000  acres)  compared  with  only  250,000  hectares 
(618,000  acres)  in  1932.     The  cotton  plan  for  1934  provides  for  an  acreage 
lower  than  during  rr:j  of  the  ^jast  3  years  and  9  -ocroont  below  the  pori^     '  \ 
in  1951,  or  5  percent  below  last  ycarc     With  this  pl'inred  reduetion  of 
acreaj,;e,  yields  r.rc  croectod  to  increase,  reports  speaking  of  an  increase 
of  about  1  dz  of  seed  cotton  per  hectare  (about  20  pounds  of  lint  per  acre) 
over  1933  :  ields.     The  plan  for  cotton  yields  on  irrigated  land  aims  at 
a  yield  of  8.4  dz  of  seed  cotton  per  hecterc,  \7hich  wo\ad  bo  cquil  to 
about  240  pounds  of  lint  per  acre.     Somewhat  more  than  80  percent  of  -II 
cotton  is  sove  on  irrigated  land  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


1/  J-'OT.  ::r.  Steerc's  reeort  sec  footnote,  page?. 
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Summary 

Exports  of  American  cotton  from  Aug,ust  1  to  March  31  totaled  6,098,000 
bales  which  was  slightly  larger  than  during  the  like  period  last  season. 
Japan  is  the  only  important  foreign  country  to  which  exports  so  far  this 
season  have  shown  any  material  increase  over  the  first  8  months  of  last 
season.    Up  to  about  mid-April  exports  of  cotton  for  the  season  from  Egypt 
were  59  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  21  percent  larger  than  to  the 
same  date  in  1931-32.     Tliis  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
present  season's  Egyptian  crop  is  estimated  at  77  percent  larger  than  the 
1932-33  crop  and  37  percent  larger  than  in  1931-32.    Exports  of  Indian 
cotton  from  Aug'ast  1  to  mid-April  were  4  percent  larger  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  season  and  27  percent  larger  than  in  the  sa;ne  period 
in  1931-32.     Tne  Indian  crop  for  the  present  season  is  estimated  6  percent 
larger  than  in  1932-33  and  19  percent  larger  than  in  1931-32. 

Domestic  cotton  cons^amption  during  March  was  the  largest  for  the 
month  since  1929  and  for  the  first  8  m.onths  of  the  current  season  the  largest 
since  1929-30.     Sales  of  cotton  textiles  by  domestic  manufactures,  during 
March,  were  considerably  less  than  output  and  are  said  to  have  continued 
below  production  during  the  first  part  of  April.     Shipments  of.  cotton  goods 
were  well  m-intained  so  that  stocks  were  not  materially  increased  but  un- 
filled orders  were  reduced  considerably. 

In  Great  Britain  sales  of  cotton  textiles  were  also  below  production 
during  March  and  early  April.     The  British  manufacturers  are  complaining 
of  their  foreign  outlets  being  materially  affected  by  the  low  priced 
Japanese  products.     In  Germany  and  most  other  central  European  countries 
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during  March  sales  of  both  cotton  ^^arns  aiid  cotton  fabrics  continued  at 
about  the  comparatively  high  levels  attained  in  February.     In  Czechoslovakia 
and  Austria  a  further  slight  improvement  V(?o,s  reioorted  for  March,  In  Franco 
sales  of  yarn  and  cloth  declined  and  some  restriction  in  mill  activity  v/as 
reported.     In  Italy  conditions  remained  about  uiichojigod  as  compared  with 
a  month  earlier.    Yarn  consumption  in  Japcui  during  March  was  the  largest 
for  that  month  in  the  history  of  the  Jo,p.?jiese  industr;;/,  and  only  about  5 
percent  loss  than  the  peak  consumption  of  last  December.    Exports  of  cotton 
goods  from  Japan  continued  unusuall;/  large.     In  China  mill  activity  was  re- 
duced during  Mo.rch  and  some  further  curtailment  would  not  be  surprising 
in  view  of  the  reduced  demand  for  cotton  yarn  ai.d  an  increase  in  the  dis- 
parity between  yarn  and  cotton  prices. 

Prices 

During  March  and  the  first  3  weeks  in  April  domestic  cotton  prices 
continued  rather  steady  vifith  little  trend  in  either  direction,  a,l though 
since  about  the  middle  of  March  there  has  been  a  slight  weakening  of  prices. 
The  average  price  of  middling  7/8  inch  at  the  10  markets  on  April  20  of 
11.64  cents  showed  a  decrease  of  about  one-half  cent  from  quotations  of 
about  the  middle  of  March.     Since  the  middle  of  February  the  price  of 
middling  7/8  inch  cotton  in  the  10  spot  markets  has  ranged  between  12,30 
and  11.64  cents  per  pound.     During  this  period  the  fluctuation  in  the  price 
in  different  markets  v^as  less  than  in  any  like  period  for  more  than  a  year. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  cotton  prices  to  remain  fairly  steady  at  about  this 
time  of  the  year',  o.s  the  size  of  the  current  seasorJs  crop  of  American 
cotton  and  adso  that  of  most  important  foreign  co-untries  is  rather  de- 
finitely ki^.own,  while  little  definite  in^'ormation  is  yet  available  on  the 
probable  size  of  tho  fature  crop.    From  Anril  20  to  April  26,  however, 
prices  in  the  10  markets  declined  79  points  to  10.85  cents  per  pound, 
iouring  March  the  average  price  of  7/8  inch  cotton  in  the  designated  markets 
was  12.03  cents  vcr  pom.d  compared  --.Ith  a..i  average  of  6.19  cents  in  March 
1933,  6.44  in  March  1932,  and  was  the  highest  monthly  average  since  July 
'    1930.     The  average  United  States  farm  price  as  of  March  15  was  11.7  cents, 
the  same  as  a  month  earlier,  but  about  22  percent  higher  than  March  15 
last  year. 

While  domestic  cotton  prices  are  about  twice  as  high  as  at  this 
time  last  year  and  the  year  before,  and  19  percent  higher  than  in  March 
1931,  prices  of  Indian  cotton  in  Bombay  in  terms  of  Indian  currency  are 
only  about  10  percent  higher  than  in  March  Last  j  ear  a::d  were  lower  than 
in  any  other  March  for  more  than  a  decade.     In  China,  Chinese  cotton  is 
reported  at  prices  somewhat  less  than  in  v-ither  of  the  2  previous  years, 
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althousi:^.  A'nerican  cotton  there  is  considerably  higher  than  in  March  last 
year,  so  that  the  parity  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  use  of  Chinese  cotton. 
In  Alexandria  the  prices  of  uppers,  the  most  important  Esvptlan  cotton, 
in  Mo,rch  were  cround  10  percent  higher  than  in  March  of  the  2  previous  years, 
and  sli"-;htly  less  than  in  Llarch  1931,     In  Brazil,  prices  of  native  cotton 
were  lo^vor  thnn  in  either  of  the  2  previous  years.    A  part  of  the  difference 
ih  the  rel-.itive  price  of  the  different  kinds  of  cotton  is  attributo-ble 
to  tiic  ch'inges  in  the  gold  vnlue  of  the  currencies  of  the  different  coun- 
tries, ond  a  part  to  the  relative  supplies  of  the  different  kinds  of  cotton. 

Stocks  and  Movements 

Apparent  sui^ply  of  American  cotton  in  the  United  States 

The  semi-final  ginnings  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  placed  the 
ginnings  of  the  1935  crop  at  13,043,000  bales.     Tliis,  plus  the  carry-over 
at  the  bee'inning  of  the  season  of  8,100,000  bales,  gives  a  total  supply  for 
domestic  consum};tion  and  exports  for  the  season  of  approximately  21,100,000 
bales.    Up  to  the  end  of  March  domestic  consumption  of  American  cotton  wa,s 
reported  at  3,800,000  bales,  -uid  exports  at  6,100,000  or  a  total  distri- 
bution of  9,200,000  bales.     This  leaves  the  apparent  supply  remaining  in  the 
United  Strtes  on  April  1     about  11,200,000  bales.    At  this  time  last  year 
the  apparent  supply  in  the  United  States  was  about  12,800,000  bales  and  on 
April  1,  1932  approximately  13,000,000  bales..    Prior  to  1932  the  apparent 
sur.vply  of  American  cotton  in  the  United  State.s  at  tne  beginning  of  April 
had  probably  never  been  as  large  as  10,000,000  boles.    Most  of  the  decrease 
in  this  supply  figure  tliis  year  as  compared  with  a  year  ago  is  accounted 
for  by  th.e  fact  that  the  carry-over  at  the  be-:inning  of  the  season  was 
about  1,300,000  bales  smaller  than  at  the  beginning  of  last  season,  both 
the  doir.estic  consumption  .-cad  e:q^orts  having  been  only  slightly  larger  than 
during  the  like  period  in  1932-33. 

Exports  of  American  cotton 

D-aring  the  month  of  March  total  exports  of  cotton  from  the  United 
States  amounted  to  550,000  running  bales,  an  increase  of  62,000  bales  over 
March  1933,  but  a  decrease  of  377,000  bales  compared  with  the  unusually 
heavy  exports  of  March  1932.     Tlie  increase  in  the  March  exports  over  March 
last  year  resulted  in  the  -tc  tal  f^r  the  season  being  larger  thaii  the  total 
for  the  fir£::t  8  months  of  1932-33.    At  the  end  of  Jar.uary  exports  for  the 
season  were  more  than  100,000  bnlos  less  than  for  the  corresponding  period 
in  the  previous  sco.son,  whereas  up  to  the  end  of  March  the  total  for  this 
season  r.aouiited  to  5,098,000  bales  compared  with  6,065,000  to  the  same  date 
last  year.    Exports  during  April  may  be  maintained  at  about  the  levels  of  a 
year  earlier,  but  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  season  it  is  expected 
that  exports  will  fall  considerably  short  of  those  during  the  last  quarter 
of  last  season,  since  exj^orts  v;ere  so  urrj.sually  large  during  May,  June, 
and  July  of  1955. 

The  fact  that  ex]-.orts  to  Germany,  Japrn,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
in  Marcn  were  considerably  larger  thnn  a  yerr  earlier  accounts  for  the 
larger  total  exports  this  March  as  compared  with  a  year  ago.    For  the  first 
8  months  of  the  season,  however,  Japan  is  the,  only  important  countr^^  which 
has  token  a  larger  amount  of  our  cotton  than  during  the  corresponding  part 
of  1932-35.    Exports  to  most  of  the  other  important  countries  have  been 
very  nearly  the  soiclQ  as  during  the  first  two-thirds  of  last  season. 
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Exports  of  Indian  cotton 

DuriTing  the  4  weeks  ended  April  12  the  total  ejcports  of  cotton  from 
India  aiaounted  to  274,000  aninniriB  "bales  (of  approximately  400  po-unds)  v/hich 
represented  an  increase  of  53  percent  over  the  like  period  last  season 
cjid  was  neG.rly  three  times  as  large  as  exports  during  the  corresponding 
4  wedcs  of  1931-32.    From  August  1  to  April  12  the  total  exports  from  India 
to  all  countries  aiacanted  to  1,441,000  bales,  s.ccording  to  the  Commercial 
and  Pinai'icial  Clironicle.    I>aring  the  like  period  last  season  the  total 
o.mounted  to  1,390,000  hales  and  up  to  mid-April  1932  the  total  was  1,135,000 
hales,  although  the  total  exports  from  August  1  to  mid-April  to  Japan  and 
China  combined  (as  reported)  were  still  300,000  bales  less  than  to  the  scjne 
date  last  season.    Ex]:orts  for  the  4  v;eeks  ended  April  12  for  these  two 
countries  combined  were  slightly  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of 
1933,  and  more  than  twice  as  large  as  in  the  soxae  weeks  of  1932.  Exports 
to  G-rc-.t  Britain  tmd.  to  the  Continent  continued  to  vmi  well  above  either 
last  season  or  the  season  before. 

Exports  of  Ef'-i^y-ptian 

Exports  of  Eg^'ptian  cotton  from  March  14  to  April  11  am.v-:)unted  to 
95,000  Egj'ptian  bales  of  approximately  750  pounds.    During  the  like  period 
last  season  and  the  season  before  exports  of  this  cotton  v;ere  61,000  and 
73,000  bales  respectively.    Eor  the  season  to  date  total  exports  from  Egypt 
amounted  to  944,000  bales,  an  increase  of  349,000  bales  over  the  like  period 
a  year  earlier  and  162,000  bales  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1931-32. 
The  greo.test  increase  in  the  Egyptian  exports  on  a  percentage  basis  has 
been  the  exports  to  j\merica,   the  total  to  April  11  arao-onting  to  60,000  bales 
or  107  percent  over  the  like  period  last  season.     Tlie  total  exports  to 
the  Continent  and  India  com.bined  (as  reported  by  the  Commercial  end  Finrncial 
Chronicle)  amounted  to  515,000  bales,  or  42  percent  larger  than  a  year 
earlier,  while  exports  to  G-reat  Britain  up  to  April  11  were  80  percent  larger 
than  to  the  same  date  la,st  year. 

Textile  Situation 

United  States 

During  Iv'o.rch  domestic  cotton  mills  used  544,000  running  bales  of 
cotton  of  all  kinds,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.     Ti;is  represent- 
ed an  increase  of  about  50,000  bales,  end  was  the  largest  consujnption  for 
the  month  since  1929.    For  the  industry  as  a  whole  the  consumption  report 
indicates  that  activity  was  well  maintained  during  March  compared  with 
previous  m.onths,  although  trade  reports  indicate  that  in  certain  sections 
of  the  industry  activity  was  reduced  somewhat  because  of  reduced  sales. 
The  total  consumption  for  the  first  8  months  of  the  season  amounted  to 
3,945,000  bales,  an  increase  of  197,000  bales  over  the  like  period  last 
season,  nnd  was  larger  than  any  corresponding  8  m.ont'iS  since  the  1929-30 
season.    However,  of  the  total  cotton  of  all  kinds  consumed  so  far  this 
season,  104,000  bales  was  foreign,  whereas  last  season  during  the  same 
period  the  consumption  of  foreign  rjr.oui-.ted  to  81,000  bales.  Practically 
all  of  the  increase  in  the  consuiuption  of  foreign  cotton  this  season  has 
been  of  Egyptian  cotton. 
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Trade  reports  indicate  that  on  the  whole  manufacturers  sold  con- 
siderably less  than  their  out-put  during  I/iarch  as  a  whole.     Sales  in  a 
few  of  the  industries  were  apparently  rather  well  rnaintained.  Shipments 
of  cotton  goods  during  the  month  were  reported  to  have  been  about  equal 
to  production,  with  little  or  no  increase  in  stocks,  but  unfilled  order 
lists  were  reduced  considerably.     Sales  have  continued  below  production, 
according  to  report,  during  the  first  part  of  April,  although  mills  are 
said  to  be  confident  that  the  demand  for  cloth  would  improve  in  the  near 
future.    If  sales  do  not  improve  within  the  next  few  weeks,  mill  activity 
may  be  reduced  in  order  to  avoid  accu^ralating  stocks, 

Q-reat  Britain 

British  mills  continue  to  report  rather  small  sales  during  March, 
According  to  trade  reports,  the  English  manufacturers  are  finding  their 
foreign  outlets  materially  affected  by  the  lov/-price  Japanese  products. 
Some  mc'.m'af acturers  are  said  to  have  been  complaining  about  competition  from 
rnyon. 

Exports  of  cotton  piece  goods  from  Greo.t  Britain  during  March  amounted 
to  170,000,000  aqijare  yards  compared  with  168,200,000  square  yards  during 
February  ;,uid  209,900,000  during  March  last  yer.r.     Total  exports  for  the 
first  8  montiis  of  the  season  amounted  to  1,311,000,000  compared  with 
1,454,000,000  square  yards  during  the  like  period  last  season.    Daring  the 
first  7  months  of  the  season,  August  1  to  February  28,  exports  of  piece 
goods  from  Great  Britain  to  India  pjnoimted  to  267,843,000  square  yards 
compared  with  360,035,000  square  yards  during  the  like  7  months  of  1932-33, 
The  continued  smaller  sales  rmd  production  during  the  last  several  weeks 
has  caused  British  mill  activity  to  decline  somewhat.     Toward  the  end  of 
March  the  Tew  York  Cotton  Exchaxige  Service  estimated  British  mill  activity 
at  about  70  percent  of  normal  compared  with  about  75  percent  a  month  earlier. 
In  early  April  activity  is  said  to  havtj  been  reduced  still  further, 

Continentgl  Europe  l/ 

Conditions  in  the  cotton  textile  industry  in  continental  Europe  during 
March  showed  little  change  from  the  previous  month.    Reports  from  Germany 
and  most  other  centred  European  countries  continue  favorable,  but  develop- 
ments in  France  are  less  satisfactory.    As  fo^r  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
meagre  reports  from  Italy,  new  business  cuid  mill  activity  in  that  country 
were  about  the  same  0.3  in  February, 

Sales  of  both  cotton  yarns  ojad  cotton  fabrics  in  central  Europe  con- 
tinued on  the  compal'atively  high  levels  attained  in  February,  and  in 
Czechoslovrlcia  and  Austria  a  further  slight  improvement  was  noted.  In  France, 
on  the  other  hrnd,  business  in  yarns  declined,  and  the  slow  sale  of  cotton 
fabrics  also  resulted  in  much  complaint. 

As  a  rusult  jf  the  above  developments  spinner  aiid  v/eaver  mill  activities 
in  central  Europe  were  further  expraidcd,  po.rticularly  in  Germany  where  opera- 
tions are  now  approaching  the  favorable  levels  of  1928.  In  Fraiice,  though, 
mill  activity  was  restricted,  particularly  in  Normcndo^. 

1,/  Based  largely  on  a  report  prepared  by  Assistmit  Agricultural  Attache 
Donald  F.  Christy  at  Berlin,  dated  A'jril  12,  supplemented  by  cable  middle  of 
April, 
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The  tro.de  was  temporarily  affected  "by  the  G-erman  prohibition  on  all 
purchases  of  raw  cotton,  cotton  waste  and  cotton  yam  daring  the  period 
March  24  to  l'ic.y  5,  unless  these  goods  were  already  v^ithin  German  customs 
bouiadaries.     It  had  been  recognized  for  some  time  that  the  German  foreign 
exchojige  situation  Vv'ould  eventually  necessitate  further  import  restrictions, 
and  after  the  first  shock  the  trade  viewed  the  prohibition  rather 
philosophically.     It  was  generally  conceded  that  German  purchases  of  raw 
Cotton  would  have  been  veyrj  small  anyway  because  of  the  seasonal  decline 
v/hich  generally  starts  about  this  time  of  year. 

Continental  spinner  buying  of  raw  cotton  v/o.s  quiet  during  March, 
especially  following  the  announcement  of  the  German  import  prohibition. 
Prices  were  easier  and  purchases  were  for  the  most  part  limited  to  imiTiediate 
needs. 

Continental  spinner  takings  of  Ainerican  cotton 

During  the  4  weeks  ended  about  the  middle  of  March,  continental 
spinners  takings  of  American  cotton  were  over  400,000  bales,  which  is  about 
70,000  bales  more  than  talcings  during  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago, 
,and  the  largest  for  the  period  since  1929.     Tatiings  from  Au^^ust  1  to  about 
March  20  this  season  were  about  160,000  bales  more  than  for  the  same  period 
last  year,  and  over  500,000  bales  more  than  takings  2  years  ago.    They  were 
the  largest  for  the  period  since  1929-30. 

Germojiy 

Conditions  in  the  textile  industry  in  Germany  during  March  continued 
very  favorable,  according  to  preliminary  reports,  and  there  was  considerable 
new  business  in  cotton  yarn  cjid  cotton  cloth.    Mill  activity  was  maintained 
in  all  sections  of  the  industry,  and  spinners  and  weavers  have  sufficient 
unfilled  orders  to  assure  satisfactory  occupation  for  the  next  several  months. 

The  detailed  cotton  spinner  report  for  the  month  of  February  indicates 
that  in  western  and  southern  Germany  some  reduction  in  the  demand  for  cotton 
yarn  occurred.    In  Saxony,  on  the  other  hand,  the  yarn  business  in  Febraary 
was  at  record  levels,  and  the  fine  spinning  mills  dso  reported  a  very 
active  business.    Both,  however,  complained  of  rather  unsatisfactory  prices. 
German  cotton  weavers  fully  maintained  the  improvement  experienced  in 
January,    Export  business,  however,  continues  unsatisfactory,  and  exports 
are  limited  largely  to  specialties. 

On  March  22,  an  Enabling  Act  and  subsequent  decrees  were  issued  pro- 
viding for  a  prohibition  on  the  purchase  and  importation  of  certain  raw 
materials,  including  cotton,  cotton  waste,  ojid  cotton  yarn.     Tne  prohibition 
on  import  purchases  extends  until  May  5,  1934,     Some  sort  of  a  control 
after  that  date  is  to  be  expected  as  the  move  ha,s  been  caused  by  lack  of 
foreign  exchange.    As  this  prohibition  has  also  been  applied  to  many  other 
raw  products,  it  is  possible  that  the  government  will  establish  foreign 
exchange  allotmients  for  each  product.  The  first  step  in  establishing  a 
control  was  the  appointment  of  a  special  control  corxiissioner  for  raw  cotton, 
with  lieadquarters  at  Bi-emen    l/  •     The  control  co.-.ii-ussioner' s  office  is 
expected  to  secure  the  necessary  informa.tion  on  consiinption,  stocks, 

l/  Tlie  co;i]Tdssioncr  is  Mr.  Hugo  Pabst,  A;n  Wall  141,  Bremen, 
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production,  foreign  trade,  etc.    Present  indicationa  are  that  the  control 
will  involve  allotraeuts  establislied  for  half-year  periods.     These  allot- 
rrei  ts  will  be  issued  to  the  individual  factories  and  will  be  based  upon 
their  past  activity, 

C  zecho  slovolcia 

The  latest  report  of  the  Czechoslovakia  National  Bank  indicates  that 
the  cotton  textile  situation  in  that  country  has  shown  some  slight  improve- 
ment.    It  is  probable  that  export  business  in  Czechoslovakian  cotton  cloth 
during  March  improved  as  a  result  of  the  devaluation  of  the  Czechoslovakian 
currency  in  Tebraary  this  year, 

Aiis_tria 

ITo  new  reports  .rave  been  received  from  the  A^astrian  spinning  and  weav- 
ing sections,  but  private  info  relation  indicates  that  a  certain  amount  of 
improvement  wx-.s  maintained  in  the  Austrian  cotton  textile  industry  during 
the  month  of  Marcho 

!Fr?nce 

Tlie  cotton  textile  situation  in  Frcince  continued  less  satisfactory 
thr-n  in  central  iLuropecji  countries,     T^'.ie  month  of  March  was  characterized 
by  a  very  quiet  busineso  in  cotton  yarn  and  cotton  goods  as  well  as  by  a 
certain  .3jnount  of  restriction  in  mill  activity  particularly  in  the  Hormandy 
mills,  v/here  aversion  aBoinst  accumulating  stocks  is  apparently  stronger 
than  elsewhere. 

■  TliC  renewed  economic  difficulties,  observed  in  Frmce  in  recent  months, 
together  with  the  cloudy  political  outlook,  had  a  deterrent  influence  on  the 
textile  industry.     It  appears  tho,t  both  new  business  and  unfilled  orders 
have  declined  sharply  and,  as  a  result,  working  hours    were  reduced  in  many 
places. 

Italy 

As  described  livs.t  month  a  compulsory  cartel  for  the  Italian  cotton 
industry  has  been  establisnod.     The  Istituto  Cotoniero  Italiano,  founded  in 
1908,  but  not  fuiictioning  as  a  cartel  except  for  a  short  time  immediately 
after  its  foundation,  has  now  received  authority  to  collect  current  informa- 
tion on  the  statis-tical  and  business  situation  of  the  industry,  to  adjust 
spinning  mill  production  to  the  current  nia.rket  situation,  and  to  prescribe 
uniform  terms  of  sale.    The  institute  is  also  to  promote  increased  con- 
sumption of  cotton  goods,  and  ma;/  regulate  pnd  rationalize  the  purchase  of 
raw  cotton.    This  co.'.pulsoi'y  cartel  is  financed  by  a  tax  imposed  on  i:nported 
cotton  counting  to  .50  Lire  per  kilogram  (;j.t  present  prices,  about  10 
percent  of  the  import  vrJ.uo),    As  the  high  rate  of  this  tax  will  yield 
funds  considerably  in  excess  of  requirements  for  administration  expenses, 
it  is  possible  that  the  surplus  maj"  be  used  to  subsidize  exports  of  cotton 
goods.    If  so  this  mciy  tend  to  ofiset  the  adverse  affect  of  the  import 
tax  on  cotton  imports. 
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J  apan    !_/  .     .  ■ 

Tot,-^!  yarn  production  in  Japanese  mills  in  March  amounted  to  267,000 
"bales  of  apj ■roximc.tely  400  pounds  each.     This  represented  an  increase  of 
about  20,000  Dales  compared  with  February,  a  slightly  larger  increase  as 
compared  with  March  1933,  and  was  considerably  larger  then  the  production 
during  Mo,rch  in  any  year  in  the  histor;/  of  the  Japanese  industrj^.    The  out- 
put of  the  Jo,prnese  mills  during  the  first  8  months  of  the  current  season 
totaled  2,128,000  bales  which  was  the  la.rgest  for  the  corresponding  period 
in  history.     As  compared  with  a  year  earlier,  the  yarn  production  so  far 
this  season  showed  an  increase  of  11  percent.     The  proportion  of  American 
cotton  being  used  this  sea>,son  has  been  somewhat  smcJler  than  last  season  so 
that  the  consumption  of  American  cotton  in  Japan  has  been  slightly  less  than 
during  the  like  period  in  1932-33,    Larger  proportions  of  Indian  cotton  have 
been  used  so  far  this  season  despite  the  fact  that  there  Was  a  boycott  on 
Indi.an  cotton,  during  the  first  half  of  the  season.     This  was  made  possible 
by  the  rather  lo,rge  accumulation  of  stocks  of  Indian  cotton  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  before  the  boycott  went  into  effect. 

Japan  continues  to  maintain  large  exports  of  cotton  goods.    The  exports 
during  February  ha,ving  been  reported  as  close  to  record  levels,  a  part  of 
the  heavy  exports  is  attributed  to  the  fear  that  some  of  their  markets  may 
be  restricted  in  the  near  future  by  legislative  iaeasures  on  the  part  of 
foreign  comitries. 

In  February  receipts  of  India:i  cotton  amounted  to  18,000  bales,  and 
shipments  of  cotton  from  Bombaj-''  are  said  to  nave  been  heavy,  and  as  a 
result  some  of  the  small  mills  which  "//ere  inactive  due  to  the  shortage  of 
IndioJi  cotton  have  recently  obtained  Indiaii  cotton  and  have  also  purchased  a 
considerable  amount  of  American  cotton  for  mixing  with  the  Indian,  respite 
the  f,act  that  export  quotations  on  Indian  cotton  have  been  at  a  premim  over 
Bombay  quotations ,  the  parity  between  American  and  Indian  remained  wide 
during  February.    By  this  time  (late  April)  arrivals'  of  Indian  cotton  are 
probably  rather  large  so  that  the  disparity  between  Osaka  prices  and  Bombay 
prices  has  probably  been  eliminated,  to  considerable  extent  at  least. 

China  2/ 

The  continued  unfavorable  price-  parity  for  America;n  cotton,  in  addition 
to  the  curtailment  which  has  token  plp.ce  in  the  spinning  mills  in  China  has 
reduced  Amei'lcan  cotton  consumption  to  a  level  of  about  25,000  bales  per 
month  during  the  early  part  of  April.    Of  this  total,  it  is  estimated  that 
approximately  20,000  bales  were  being  used  by  Japanese  mills.    Activity  in 
the  Jap^mese  mills  v/as  estimated  at  about  80. percent  of  normal,  while  in  the 
Chinese  owned  mllls-^  activity  was  said  to  have  been  around  70  percent  of 
normal.     In  January  ond  Februn,ry  activity  in  these  two  sections  of  China's 
cotton  textile  industry  was  estiinated  at  about  norma,l  and  90  percent, 
respectively.    With  the  continuation  of  reduced  demajid  for  cotton  yam,  and 
an  increa,se  in  the  disparity  between  yam  and  cotton  prices  during  March, 

1/  Based  largely  on  a  report  from  Vice  "Consul  McConoughty  received  by 
radiograi-n  through  the  Agricultural  Con-rai ssion '  s  office  at  Shaiaghai  about  the 
first  of  April. 

2/  Based  largely  on  radiogrom  from  O.L.  Tawson  at  Siirjighai  on  April  13. 
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it  is  "believed  that  furtner  curtailneiit  in  activity  .nay  take  place.  The 
under-selling  of  Japant.se  'yarn  and  v.nateadiness  in  foreign  cotton  markets, 
as  well  as  reduced  purchasing  pov/er  in  rural  sections  are  factors  mentioned 
as  contritiuting  to  the  poor  demand  for  yarns  produced  in  China. 

During  Tebruaiy  imports  of  Aj.ierican  cotton  into  China  were  practical- 
ly nil,  although  preliminary  data  show  thp.t  during  March  arrivals  at 
Shanghai  o;nounted  to  25,000  "bales.     The  increased  supplies  and  more  favor- 
able prices  of  "both  Indian  and  Chinese  cotton,  together  with  the  fairly 
large  stocks  of  American  cotton  on  hand  account  for  the  small  takings  of 
American  cotton. 

The  piece  goods  market  in  China  has  continued  dull  and  clearances  have 
been  poor.     Prices  of  piece  goods  at  Shanghai  weaiconcd  considerably  during 
March  and  at  the  prices  quoted,  the  dealers  showed  little  interest  in  trans- 
acting sales.     Tlie  recent  move  toward  curtailment  of  yarn  production 
strengthened  yarn  prices  somewhiit  ond  tnls  may  have  som.e  influence  on  cloth 
prices. 

Acreage,  Production  and  Crop  Condi tigr^ 

United  States 

Weather;     Winter  rainfall  was,  on  the  averatse,  much  below  normal  in 
all  of  tne  p-.'incipal  cotton  pro-xacing  states.     In  some  of  these  states  spring 
rainfalls  have  been  norrrial  or  even  above  normal,  offsetting  to  some  extent 
the  deficiency  which  hrd  occurred  during  the  previous  months.    Sinter  ra.in- 
f rlls  are  parti  odarly  important  in  their  influence  on  yields  in  the  western 
part  of  the  belt.  ■  In  certain  sections  of  Tcxas  and  Oklahoma  yields  are  . 
materially  affertod  by  the  amount  of  precipitation  during  the  winter  months. 

iVith  the  exception  of  trie  nortn--rn  half  of  the  eastern  bult,  v/intor 
temperatures  were  considerably  above  norKal.     This  is  usually  considered  as 
a.n  important  factor  in  the  weevil  situa.tion,.  for  where  winter  temperatures 
are  abnormally  low,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  hibernating  weevils  are 
killed  off.     This  is  particuL-rrly  trae  when  the  winter  season  is  narked  by 
wide  Variation  in  temper,? ture ,  much  of  which  is  unusually  cold.    Some  ob- 
servers have  stated  th;  .t  the  past  winter  was  -uiiusually  favoi'rble  for  the 
survival  of  hibernating  weevils.    However,  no  matter  how  great  the  emergence 
of  weevils  in  the  spring,  weather  conditions  during  May,  June,  and  July 
have  a  very  import;:nt  influence  on  the  extent  of  the  weevil  dajnage.  The 
following  quotation  from  a  report  by  the  Texas  State  Entomologist  as  of 
April  1?  may  be  of  interest  relative  to  the  weevil  situation  in  Texas: 

"The  coniparrtively  mild  t^mperatur^^s  of  last  winter,  a  cool  March,  and 
heavy  rains  followed  by  w.arm  weather  early  in  April  are  conditions  that 
favor  a  heavy  emergence  of  the  weevil  this  spring.    Even  poorly  sheltered 
weevils  have  survived  end  in  tno  Lower  Rio  Grande  Vallf^y  where  cotton  v;a,s 
not  killed  the  weevils  have  been  active  practically  all  winter  and  breeding 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  period.     Weevils  have  also  been  found 
in  larger  numbers  than  usual  sheltering  in  the  so-called  ball  moss  on  live 
oaks  in  B^xar  County.    I>arinc  March,  the  emergence  at  College  Station  was 
0.91  percent  or  only  n.bout  two- thirds  of  the  normal.    But  during  A:oril  the 
weevils  have  been  coming  '.ut  of  hibernation  quarters  ever^r  day  to  date, 
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and  with  cotton  coming  up  there  will  "be  little  vitality  wasted  in  hunting 
food.     The  possibility  of  su'.fii"icr  injur;/  i;-  present;   the  extent  of  the  injuiy 
will  depend  on  the  rainfall  ,  in  Mcy,  Jmie  r-jid  July." 

Prior  to  March  farm  work  in  the  Cotton  Belt  is  said  to  have  made 
rather  ra,pid  progress  v/ith  the  condition  of  the  fields  a:id  preparation  for 
planting  more  advanced  than  usual.     In  Llarch,  however,  weather  conditions 
were  not  so  satisfactory',  so  that  preparation  of  the  seed  bods  and  planting 
of  cotton  were  retarded  somewho,t.     The  week  ended  April  17,  the  Weather 
Bureau  made  the  following  cominents  relative  to  conditions  in  the  Cotton 
Belt:  ■  • 

"In  the  northeastern  Cotton  Belt  additionrJ.  rains  kept  the  soil  too 
wet,  Slid  but  little  field  work  was  possible.    Other.vise,  the  preparation  of 
seed  beds  end  plnnting  of  cotton  ma,de  fair  progress,  though  slightly  later 
than  usual.     In  Tex.as  the  general  conditiori  is  good,  though  planting  is 
somewhat  late.    A  little  cotton  has  been  planted  in  southeastern  Oklahoma 
and  southern  Ark,?nsas.    Good  advance  was  reported  from  Louisiana,  with  much 
up  in  the  South.    East  of  the  Mississippi  some  seeding  v/as  done  northward 
to  southv/estern  Tennessee  and  northern  G-eorgia.     In  southern  G-eorgia  seeding 
made  very  good  advojice,  v/ith  the  early  coming  up  to  good  stands,  while  in 
southern  and  eastern  South  Carolina  satisfactory/-  progress  is  indicated.  In 
northern  South  Carolina  seeding  is  slow  aiid  about  10  drys  late,  while  in 
North  Carolina  it  is  mostly  too  wet  for  field  work." 

Solos  of  fertilizer;     During  March  total  sales  of  fertilizer  tcx  tags 
in  eight  of  the  principal  cotton  prodiicing  states,  excluding  Oklahoma  where 
little  fertilizer  is  used,  amoianted  to  1,119,000  short  tons,  com.pared  with ' 
733,000  tons  in  March  1933  and  568,000  tons  in  March  1932.     While  the  sales 
during  March  this  year  were  considerably  larger  thpji  in  the  2  ^vious  years, 
they  were  slightly  less  thrui  in  March  1931  and  16  percent  smaller  than,  the 
average  for  the  5  years,  1926-1930.    ?or  tne  4  months  ended  March  31  this 
year,  total  t.rvg  sales  in  these  states  .-mounted  to  1,915,000  tons,  on  in- 
crease of  73  percent  over  the  like  period  a  year  earlier,  and  106  percent 
over  the  same  4  months  ended  in  1932,  but  were  38  percent  less  thcai  the  aver- 
age for  the  5  yco,rs  ended  in  1930» 

Legislation;     The  Bankliead  bill  was  signed  by  the  President  on  April 
21  and  is  now  a  lo.w.     The  following  are  the  main  provisions  of  this  law  as  it 
was  finally  passed; 

1.  Tor  the  crop  year  1934-35,  10,000,000  bales  of  500 
pounds  net  weight  is  fixed  as  the  mo;/:imura  amouiit  of  cotton  which  mry 
be  marketed  except  by  payment  of  a  tax  equivalent  to  5  cents  per 
pound  of  lint  or  50  percent  of  the  mo.rket  value,  whichever  is  higher. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  10,000,000  bales  which  is  not  to  be 
taxed,  no  tax  is  to  be  imposed  ^ander  the  act  with  respect  to:  cotton 
produced  by  experimental  stations  or  agricultural  laboratories , _ 
cotton  harvested  prior  to  the  crop  year  193-1-35,  rnd  cotton  having 

a  staple  length  I-I/2  incnes  or  longer. 
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3,  The  t.'iX  is  not  .to  "be  collected  on  cotton  which  is 
to  be  stored  by  trie  producer, 

4,  Exenption  certificates  are  to  be  issued  to  each  pro- 
ducer on  the  basis  of  liis  allotr.ieut  out  of  the  10,000,000  bries. 

5,  Tho  allott-nents  ar.^  to  be  made  to  each  state  on  the 
basis  of  its  averr^e  production  during  the  5  years,  1938  to  1932,  ■ 
except  that  no  state  is  to  receive  an  allotment  of  less  than 
200,000  bales,  if  in  ,a.-xy  one  of  the  5  years  the  production  in  the 
state -equaled  250,000  bales.     The  production  records  show  that  '  '  '  ' 
the  only  tv/o  states  to  if/hich  this  applies  are  Missouri  and 
California.  •  • 

5,     Tlie  act  further  provides  that  not  less  thcji  10  percent  o"f 
the  allotment  to  each  state  shall  be  reserved  for  special  allotments 
to  individual  producers,  the  reminder  alio  ted  to  counties  on  a 
basis  "similar  to  the  method  used  in  malcing  the  allotments  to  the 
states  except  that,  if  it  is  found  that  the  production  of  cotton 
in  a  county  was  so  reduced  by  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 
causes  as  to  result  in  an  abr.ormally  low  production  in  certain  years 
of  the  base  period,  then  these  years  are  to  be  excluded  from  the 
period  used  in  computing  the  average  for  the  county.     'The  special 
allotments  to  be  f^^ranted  individual  producers  are  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  just  allotments  to  proc.ucers  who,  for  the  3  years  1930 
to  1932,  planted  less  than  one- third  of  their  cultivated  land  to 
cotton,  to  producers  on  farms  where  natural  causes  such  as  droughts, 
storms,  etc.  caused  production  to  be  below  normal,  and  to  producers 
on  farms  where  for  the  preceding-  3  years  the  acreage  planted  to  . 
cotton  nad  been  voluntarily  reduced  so  that  the  production  was  .re- 
duced by  a  greater  amount  thpxi  "the  Secrctdirj  of  Agriculture  finds 
vvould  have  been  an  equitable  reduction  applicable  to  such  farms 
in  carrying  out  a  reasonable  reduction  prograin," 

The  following  table  gives  the  allotments  by  states  as  reported  by  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  AcLmini stratior.  in  a  press  release  on  April  21. 
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Allotment  of  tax-exempt  cotton  to  states,  under  the  provisions 

of  the  Bankhead  Act 


:  :  Percentage  of  : 

:  5-year  : total  United  States:      Allotment  in 

.    State           ;  average,  j  5-,year  average,  ex-:  terms  of 

:  1928-1932  ;  eluding  Mo.  aad<      :      500-pound  net 

 :  :  Calif.  :     ,  weight  bales 

:  1,000  bales  Percent  Bales 

t 

» 

Va.  •  :  45  ,32  .  30,720 

W.C  •  752  •     5.29  507,840 

S.C  :  856  6.02  -577,920 

Ga  :  1,242  8.73  *  838,080 

I'la  :  35  .25  •  24,000 

Tenn  :  479  3.37  323,520 

Ala  :  1,255  8,82  845,760 

Miss  :  1,559  10.96  1,052,160 

Ark  :  1,558  9.55  916,800 

La  :  745  5,24     '  503,040- 

Okla  ;  1,109  7.80  748,800 

Tex  :  4,580  32.20  3,091,200 

N.  Mex  :  90  .63     '  60,480 

Arizi  :  l/    108  .76  72,960 

Others  :  10  .07   6,720 

Total,  exclud-  : 
ing  Calif.  ; 

•    and  i/io  :l/  14,223  100.0  9,600,000 

Calif  :  200 , 000 

Mo  :  200 , 000 

Grand  total  ,..:  10,000,000 


From  press  release  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad:;iini stration  on 
April  21,  1934, 

l/  Excluding  cotton  I-I/2  inch  in  length  arid  over. 

The  Bankhead  Act  provides  for  tax-exempt  production  of  10,000,000  bales 
of  500  pounds  net  lint  eaeh.     The  figiares  given  above  are  500  po^ond  net 
weight  bales. 

India 

The  1933-34  Indian  cotton  crop  is  now  estimated  by  the  Indian  Governmer 
at  the  equivalent  of  4,159,000  bales  of  47  8  pounds,  ^according  to  a  cable 
received  April  26  from  Calcutta,    TrAs  is  253,000  bales  or  7  percent  larger 
than  their  revised  estimate  of  the  1932-33  crop.     It  is  791,000  brles  larger 
than  the  1931-52  crop,  but  400,000  bries  less  tnan  the  average  for  the  5 
years  ended  1930-31.     The  present  official  estimate  is  only  159,000  bales 
larger  thc?j-  the  preliminary  estimate  made  by  this  Bureau  several  months 
ago  arid  282,000  bales  larger  than  their  own  estimate  released  in  late  Febn3A37' 

The  official  acreage  estimate  placed  the  area  in  cotton  at  23,739,000 
acres,  which  represents  on  increase  of  1,256,000  acres  or  6  percent  over  the 
1932-33  acreage  and  is  about  the  scmo  as  the  1931-32  acreage.     Tlie  acreage 
estimate  for  the  current  crop  is  1,535,000  acres  or  6  percent  less  than  the 
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aver-.ge  for  the  5  years  eudod  1030-31,     The  official  acrer.gc  and  production 
csti;.i-!,tcs  give  a  yitld  per  aero  of  83.7  pounds  per  acre  this  season  com- 
pared with  82.8  pounds  last  season  wid  69,9  pounds  in  1931-32.     Tlie  average 
for  the  5  years  ended  l'J30-31  was  86.4  pounds  per  acre. 

Sinning  of  E£;y'ptian  cotton,  excluding  scarto,  from  the  1933-34  crop 
up  to  April  1  amounted  to  the  equivalent  of  1,611,000  bales  of  478  poujids, 
accordi"".g  to  data  received  by  cable  from  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  rA  Rome,     Tliis  represented  an  increase  of  692,000  bales  or  75.3 
percent  over  ^innings  to  the  sa.iie  drte  last  year  aiid  a  36.1  percent  in- 
crease over  :.,inning:5  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1931-32.     They  were 
4  percent  larger  than  ginnings  to  the  same  date  from  the  1929-30  crop  which, 
prior  to  the  1933-34  crop,  was  the  largest  cotton  crop  ever  produced  in 
Egypt.    All  of  the  increase  in  junnings  up  to  April  1  this  year  as  compared 
with  a,  year  earlier  occurred  in  vcricties  other  than  Saiccllaridis ,  ginnings 
of  this  extra-long  staple  variety  being  the  sa:ne  as  to  the  same  date  last 
yeo.r.     Tlie  ginnings  of  all  varieties  except  Salcellaridis  to  April  1  were 
99.1  percent  larger  than  a  ye;:.r  earlier,  46.6  percent  larger  in  the  like 
period  in  1931-32  and  v/ere  probably  larger  than  in  oxiy  year  since 
SaJcellaridis  becoxae  an  important  variety  nearly  two  decades  ago,  Ginnings 
by  Varieties  are  not  availc^ible  except  for  recent  years,  but  the  acreage  in 
SrJcellaridis  in  1932  ojid  1933  was  the  smallest  siiice  1913  o.nd  1914. 

Manchuria 

According  to  a  report  by  Vice  Consul  Penfield  at  Lliikden,  received  by 
ra.diograjn  through  the  Agricultural  Commissioner's  office  at  Shanghai,  the 
M.anchuriai^  Hav/  Cotton  Haisers'  Association  has  recently  announced  tha.t  the 
20-year  pro^r'^r.  which  had  been  planned  had  been  changed  to  a  2  year  progrojn. 

It  is  reported  that  the  chnnge  in  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the 
cotton  cultivation  scheme  was  influenced  by  the  relatively  successful  out- 
turn on  the  small  acreage  last  year,  the  poor  return  from  soybeans, 
Manchuria.' s  most  inportput  crop,  exicl  also  poor  returns  from  other  grain 
crops.    Another  reason  which  xias  been  mentioned  as  influencing  the  intensive 
effort  to  stimulate  cotton  production  in  Mrnchuria  is  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Japanese, who  are  in  con.trol  of  Manchuria,  to  become  m.ore  in- 
dependent of  foreign  countries  for  their  raw  materials, 

T.xe  M.'jLchuria  Cotton  Association  is  expected  to  have  started  its 
activities  relative  to  the  2-year  program  in  the  early  part  of  this  month. 
It  is  stated  that  the  association  has  set  apart  a  substantial  stun  for  the 
encoura.gement  of  an  importmit  increase  in  tl^is  yea,r's  acreage  as  part  of 
an  esti:aatcd  possible  area  of  400,000  cho  (approximately  1,000,000  acres). 
Inform,ation  is  conflicting  on  the  size  of  t^.e  1933  Manchurian  crop,  es- 
timates varying  between  40,000  cuid  50,000  b-les  of  approximately  478  pounds. 
A  ver^  small  part  of  this  cotton  is  said  tc  nave  been  improved,  there- 
fore the  chajices  are  that  even  if  the  associr.tion  is  successful  in  material- 
ly increasing  production,  a  large  part  of  the  cotton  will  be  of  poor  quality. 
According  to  a  report  of  the  Erst  Asiatic  Economic  Investigation  Bureau, 
Tol::/o,  1932,  there  were  four  or  five  native  varieties  of  cotton  being 
planted  in  Manchuria,  but  most  of  them  liad  coarse  fibers,  stiff  in 
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elasticity,  and  were  used  only  as  stuffing  and  fqr  "bed  manufacture,  and 
other  local  purposes.     Considerable  effort  v^ill  jirobably  "be  made  by  the 
association  this  year  to  distribute  seeds  for  improved  varieties,  but 
the  amount  of  such  seed  available  njid  suitable  for  Maaichurian  conditions 
are  thought  to  be  limited. 

Brazil 

The  Federal  Ministr;,-  of  Agriculture  of  Brazil  issued  its  second 
estimate  of  cotton  production  in  the  Northern  Brazilian  States  for  the 
1933-34  crop  in  Pebi^.ary.     This  estimate  placed  the  production  in  the  10 
Northern  States  at  approximately  415,000  bales  of  478  pounds,  compared 
with  Dji  earlier  estim.ate  of  472,000  bales.     Most  of  the  change,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  estimate,   took  place  in  the  States  of  Parahyva  and 
Pernambuco.     In  1932-33  the  production  in  the  10  Northern  States  amounted 
to  226,000  bales.    Turing  the  5  years  ended  1930-31,  the  average  production 
in  these  States  amounted  to  436,000  bales. 


X 
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WORLD  COTTON  PROSPECTS 
(May  issue) 

Summary 

Domestic  cotton  textile  mill  activity  during  M.rjy,  as  in  April,  con- 
tinued relatively  high  as  compared  with  most  of  the  depression  period,  but 
consumption  during  May  Was,  no  doubt,  materially  below  the  tinuGually  high 
l^vel  of  Iv:ay  last  year.    With  few  exceptions,  sales  of  cotton  textiles  for 
the  industry  as  a  whole  have  been  below  production  for  many  weeks.  This 
explains  why  the  domestic  mills  wish  to  restrict  production  for  a  period  of 
12  weeks  beginning  June  4, 

Cotton  mill  activity  in  foreign  countries  as  a  whole  probably  changed 
relatively  little  during  April  and  the  first  part  of  May.     In  Japa;i  mill 
activity  reached  a  new  high  level  in  April  and  apparently  continued  high  in 
May.    However,   the  adoption  of  import  quotas  by  some  of  Japan's  principal 
customers  may  tend  to  reduce  activity  in  the  months  ahead,  although  reports 
indicate  that  the  Japanese  mills  have  rather  large  quantities  of  unfilled 
orders  on  haiid  at  present.     In  early  May  the  Chinese  owned  mills  in  China 
were  reported  as  operating  at  about  75  percent  of  capacity  while  the 
Japanese  owned  mills  had  increased  th'.ir  activity  from  90  to  95  percent 
of  capacity.    British  mills  increased  their  activity  slightly  around  the 
middle  of  I.'a;>  and  for  the  month  were  apparently  slightly  more  active  than 
a  year  earlier.     The  Geman  cotton  mills  wore  much  more  active  in  April 
than  a  year  earlier  orA  even  more  active  than  in  1928. 

The  final  estimate  of  the  1933  domestic  crop  was  placed  at  13,047,000 
bales  of  473  pounds  net,  which  was  130,000  balos  less  than  the  December 
estimate.    On  the  basis  of  the  final  estimate,   stocks  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  season  and  domestic  consumption  and  exports,  the  supply  of  American 
cotton  remaining  in  the  United  States  on  May  1  was  approximately  10,300,000 
bales  compared  with  11,900,000  bales  a  year  earlier  and  an  average  of 
5,200,000  bales  for  the  10  years  ended  1930. 

The  German  prohibition  on  the  purchase  of  raw  cotton  from  foreign 
countries,  because  of  the  difficulty  in  fino.ncing  foreign  purchases,  partly 
accounts  for  domestic  exports  in  April  and  May  laggirig  behind  those  of  the 
corresponding  periods  last  year  and  the  year  before,    German  mill  consump- 
tion continues  high,  however,  so  that  imports  later  on  may  be  increased  some- 
what as  a  result  of  the  imposed  restriction. 

Prices 

Prices  of  American  cotton  in  domestic  markets  declined  about  1  cent 
per  pound  from  mid-April  to  the  first  of  Hay  vvith  the  average  of  the  10 
designated  mr.rkets  declining  from  around  11-3/4  cents  to  10-3/4  cents.  From 
May  1  to  May  17,  however,  prices  in  these  markets  gained  about  3/4  cent 
averaging  slightly  above  II-1/2  cents.    Between  that  date  and  May  29  the 
average  price  in  these  markets  fluctuated  between  ll-l/4  and  II-I/2  with 
the  average  on  the  29th    11.44  cents.    The  average  price  in  the  10  m?.rkets 
during  May  last  ye.ar  was  8.49  cents  ai'id  in  May  1932  the  average  was  5.41 
cents. 

During  April  the  average  price  of  three  types  of  Indian  cotton,  Brooch 
Oomra,  and  Sind  averaged  69,2  percent  of  the  averr^e  of  American  middling 
and  low  middling  which  was  the  same  as  in  March,  out  compared  with  82.1 
percent  in  April  last  ye-r,  89.3  in  April  1932,  and  was  the  lowest  for  April 
with  two  exceptions,  1930  and  1923,  in  the  last  15  years.    On  Friday,  May 
4,  the  ratio  of  these  three  types  of  Indian  to  American  increased  to  70.3, 
on  Ma^^  11  v/as  71.3,  and  on  May  18  was  72.1, 

Stocks  and  Movement 

Apparent  supply  of  Anorican  cotton  in  United  States 

With  the  final  ginnings  placed  at  13,047,000  bales  and  a  cari^^-over 
on  haiid  in  the  United  States  on  August  1  last  year  of  8,083,000  bales,  the 
totol  supply  for  domestic  consumption  and  exports  for  the  season  was 
21,130,000.     Total  disappearance  from  the  United  States  from  August  1  to 
April  30,  according  to  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  ajnounted  ^to 
10,826,000  bales  leaving  an  apparent  supply  in  the  United  States  on  May  1 
of  approxiraately  10,300,000  bales.    On  Ma^  1  last  year  the  stocks  in  the 
United  States  were  about  11,900,000  baJcs  and  for  the  10  years  ended  1930 
averaged  5,200,000  bales. 
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Exports  of  American  cotton 

Total  exports  of  American  cotton  from  the  United  States  during  April 
amounted  to  387,000  running  bales  which  were  the  smallest  for  the  month 
since  1930,  according  to  data  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.     Trade  data 
on  exports  to  Ma^--  29  indicate  that  exports  for  U^y  are  likely  to  Tdc  alDout 
200,000  bales  less  than  May  last  year.    Part  of  the  smaller  exports  may  be 
attributed  to  the  German  prohibition  on  the  purchase  of  raw  cotton  which 
Was  issued  on  March  21,    Exports  to  Germany  during  the  month  amounted  to 
only  50,000  bales  compared  with  131,000  bales  in  April  last  year  and  105,000 
bales  in  April  1932.    fhile  the  German  prohibition  affected  exports  during 
April  end  May  it  ma;v-  result  in  Germojiy  taking  larger  quantities  later  on 
as  reports  indicate  that  the  German  cotton  textile  situation  continued  re- 
latively favorable  with  mill  activity  higher  than  in  1928  when  activity  was 
unusually  high, 

From  Au^u-st  1  to  April  30  total  exports  from  the  United  States  amounted 
to  6,485,000  bales  which  represented  a  decrease  of  36,000  bales  compared 
with  the  like  period  last  season  and  900,000  bales  less  than  the  unusually 
large  exports  during  the  first  three-fourths  of  1931-32, 

Exports  of  Indi^jn  an.d  Egyptian  cotton 

Jrora  August  1  to  May  10  exports  of  raw  cotton  from  India  totalled 
1,645,000  bales  of  approximately  400  pounds  whereas  during  the  corresponding 
period  of"  1932- S3  there  were  1,595,000  bales  exported  and  in  1931-32  only 
1,190,000  bales,  according  to  data  from  the  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle,    The  materially  larger  exports  to  Great  Britain  and  to  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  has  more  than  offset  the  smaller  shipments  to  Japan  and 
China  (combined).     During  the  4  weeks  ended  May  10  total  exports  from  India 
were  about  the  some  as  in  the  corresponding  weeks  last  year,  but  nearly 
four  times  as  large  as  the  small  exports  during  the  like  period  in  1932, 

Exports  from  Egypt  for  the  season  to  May  9  totaled  1,043,000  bales 
of  approximately  750  pounds  which  were  60  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier 
and  23  percent  larger  than  to  the  sajne  date  in  1932,    During  the  4  weeks 
ended  M,?y  9  there  wore  99,000  bales  exported  compared  with  57,000  and  69,000 
bales  respectively  in  the  like  period  last  season  and  the  season  before. 
Exports  of  Eg^'ptian  cotton  to  the  United  States  for  the  season  to  May  9 
totaled  57,000  bcJLes  compared  with  only  31,000  and  34,000  bales  during 
1932-33  and  1931-32, 

Textile  Situation 

United  States 

Domestic  cotton  mill  activity  during  April  was  fully  as  high  as  in 
March.    However,  due  to  the  fewer  working  days,  total  consumption  for  the 
month  Was  slightly  lower  than  that  of  Ma.rch,  but  9  percent  larger  than  in 
April  last  year.    The  513,000  bales  consumed  in  April  was  the  largest  con- 
sumption for  tha.t  month  since  1930.     Total  consumption  by  domestic  mills  for 
the  9  months  ended  April  30  amounted  to  4,458,000  bales  compared  with 
4,219,000  bales  during  the  like  period  last  season. 
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Trade  reports  indicate  that  sales  ojid  shipments  of  cotton  goods  dur- 
ing April  were  loss  than  production  resulting  in  a  further  reduction  in 
unfilled  orders  and  an  increase  in  stocks.     The  sojne  is  true  in  general  of 
the  situation  during  the  first  4  weeks  of  Ma^^  and  apparently  resulted  in 
a  slight  decline  in  the  rate  of  activity.    May  activity  was,  however,  still 
high  relative  in  most  periods  during  the  past  few  years,  hut  considerably 
below  the  high  consumption  during  Iley  1933.    Beginning  June  4  activity  in 
the  cotton  textile  industry/  will  for  a  period  of  13  weeks  be  limited  to 
75  percent  of  the  80  hours  per  week  raaMimiiun  which  has  been  in  force  during 
most  of  the  period  since  the  Cotton  Textile  Code  went  into  effect  last  July. 
According  to  data  which  the  Cotton  Textile  Code  Authority  furnished  the 
N.R.A. ,  imsold  stocks  of  cotton  cloth  held  by  manufacturers  on  April  28  was 
332,362,000  yards,  33  percent  larger  than  on  February  24,  but -somewhat  less 
than  the  average  from  the  fall  of  1927  to  Decem.ber  1932,  if  it  assumed  that 
these  data  are  comparable  with  those  formerly  released  by  the  Association 
of  Cotton  Textile  Merchants  of  New  York,    Unfilled  orders  on  hand  toward  the 
end  of  April  were  reported  at  756,000,-000  yards  compared  with  1,138,000,000 
yards  2  months  eo.rlier,  but  more  thoji  twice  as  large  as  the  average  from 
1927  to  1932  as  reported  by  the  Association  of  Cotton  Textile  Merchoaats  of 
New  York.     Such  machinery  as  that  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  followinc 
products  is  exempt  from  the  order;  tire  yarns  or  fabrics,  tobacco  cloths, 
woven  cotton  blankets,  upholstery  and  drapery-  fabrics,  jacquard  woven  bed- 
spreads, merino  yarns,  narrow  fabrics  made  on  multiple  shuttle  or  on  fly 
shuttle  looms,  paper  drier  felt,  and  millinery  foundation  cloths.  Machinery 
in  the  industry  used  for  spooling,  winding,  reeling  or  skeining  as  a  final 
process  to  produce  cotton  thread  ready  for  sale  as  a  finished  article  is 
also  exempt  from  the  curtailment  order.    Press  reports  indicate  that  trade 
observers  estimate  that  the  curtailment  of  25  percent  in  the  m.axinum  hours 
the  inachinery  may  be  operated  will  probably  reduce  cotton  consumption  only 
10  to  15  percent  due  to  the  fact  that  some  mills  are  exempt  and  other  have 
not  been  operating  at  a  maximum. 

Great  Britain 

Mill  activity  in  Great  Britain  during  April  showed  a  slight  decline 
from  the  levels  existing  in  previous  weeks,  according  to  reports  of  the  Hew 
York  Cotton  Exchange  Service.     Toward  the  end  of  April  activity  apparently 
declined  to  below  70  percent  of  normal,  but  during  the  first  part  of  May 
increased  somewhat.    Exports  of  cotton  cloth  from.  Great  Britain  in  April 
amounted  'to  154,000,000  square  yards  which  were  the  smallest  for  8  months, 
10  percent  less  than  in  April  last  year  and  29  percent  less  than  in  April 
1932.     Total  exports  for  the  9  months  ended  April  30  amo^anted  to 
1,465,000,000  square  yards  which  were  10  percent  less  than  the  1,625,000,000 
square  yards  exported  during  the  like  period  last  season,  but  the  largest 
with  that  exception  for  any  like  period  since  1929-30.    Exports  of  cotton 
cloth  from  England  should  show  some  improvement  in  the  future  as  a  result 
of  the  adoption  by  British  colonies  of  import  quotas  on  Japanese  goods. 

Continental  Europe  l/ 

Continental  European  cotton  markets  during  April  were  greatly  in- 
fluenced  by  the  steady  and  substantial  decline  in  raw  cotton  prices  all  ov 
the  world,  and  especially  in  the  United  States.     The  continental  trade  and 

1/  Based  largely  on  a  report  prepared  by  Donald  F.  Christy,  Assistant 
Agricultural  Attache  at  Berlin,  Germany,  dated  May  7. 
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spinning  world  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  recently  enacted  restrictive 
legislation  la  the  United  States  does  not  preclude  tne  possibility  of  ex- 
cessivo.  production.    At  the  srjue  tine  the  difficult  foreign  trade  situation 
in  iennony,  which  Pi?\y  tend  to  curtail  the  textile  activity  there  because  of 
difficulty  encoimtered  in  financing  current  imports. from  the  proceeds  of 
current  exports,  is  also  believed  to  have  contributed  .somewhat  to  the 
pessimistic  note  alrcad^^  prevalent.    However,  the  cotton  textile  situation 
in  Gcramiy,  as  a  whole,  it-,  good  with  mill  activity  high. 

Business  activity  in  the  continental  European  cotton  textile  industry 
during  April  chowed  no  significant  chojige  as  compared  with  March.    Sales  of 
cotton  yarn,  cotton  fabrics,  and  other  cotton  goods  were  about  the  same  as 
in  March  in  central  Europe.     They  were  satisfactory'  in  Germany,  and  slightly 
improved  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Austria,    France  reported  continued  dull 
business  in  cotton  yarns  and  cotton  goods,  caid  Italy  appears  to  be  somewhat 
h,?jidi capped  by  recent  deflationary'  measures. 

Spinning  ond  weaving  mill  activity  in  central  Europe  was  fairly^well 
maintained  during  April  at  the  levels  reached  in  March  this  year.  Activity 
in  France  continued  to  be  restricted,  as  a  result  of  -ansatisf actory  current 
business. 

Continental  spinner  buying  of  raw  cotton  was  quiet  during  April,  large- 
ly because  cf  the  declining  raw  cotton  prices.    Price  fixing,  on  the  other 
hand,  took  place  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Continental  spinner  talti n,^s  of  Americon  cotton 

Spiniier  tcL'dngs  of  American  cotton  during  the  4  weeks  ended  about  the 
middle  of  April  .--jcounted  to  318,000  bales  o.s  compared  with  404,000  bales 
during  the  previous  4  weeks,  and  only  335,000  boles  during  the  corresponding 
4  weeks  last  year.     Total  takings  from  the  first  of  tne  season  to  about  the 
middle  of  April  wuro  fully  250,000  bales,  or  about  10  percent  above  those 
for  the  same  period  last  year. 

Germany 

Conditions  in  the  German  cotton  textile  industry  during  the  month  of 
April  continued  favorable  nnd  reports  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
indicate  that  sales  were  mostly  satisfactory,  although  vaiying  according  to 
regions.    The  southern  German  cotton  industry  reported  unfilled  orders^ 
s'^ifficient  to  last  the  weaving  mills  at  the  present  high  rate  of  activity 
until  well  into  September.     Tne  temporary/  buoying  prohibition  placed  on  cer- 
tain raw  materials,  including  cotton,  toward  the  end  of  March  tended  to 
stimulate  purchases  of  cotton  goods,  but  the  movement  did  not  assume  un- 
usu.al  proportions. 

The  detailed  cotton  spinner  report  for  the  montn  of  March,  which  is 
now  available,  indicates  that  new  orders  received  by  cotton  spinning  mills 
continued  on  a  satisfactory/  scale,  so  that  not  only  tho  amount  of  unfilled 
orders  on  hand,  but  also  actual  employment  was  increased  during  the  month. 
In  addition,  some  decline  in  the  stocks  of  cotton  yarn  was  reported.  Less 
favorable  reports  were  received  from  tne  two-cylinder  spirxning  mills  where 
incoming  orders  have  been  slow  oxid.  prices  unsatisfactory.    The  detailed 
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weaver  report  for  March  indicated  active  sales  and  an  increase  in  -unfilled 
orders  up  to  the  end  of  the  month.     The  improvement  in  "business  was  in  large 
part  due  to  a  fu.rther  increased  demand  for  uniforms  of  various  kinds. 

As  a  result  of  the  favoraMe  developments  in  new  business  during  the 
past  several  months,  mill  3.ctivity  in  the  spirming,  weaving  and  knitting 
branches  re;r.ains  very  high.     Latest  figures  on  cotton  mill  activity  in 
C-ormany  indicate  "that  monthly  cotton  textile  production  ever  since  the  middle 
of  last  year  has  been  considerably  higher  than  the  average  monthly  produc- 
tion during  1928.     The  latest  inde^:  available  is  for  January  and  shows  an 
increase'  of  about  20  percent  over  January  1933. 

German  cotton  spinner  purchases  of  raw  cotton  during  April  were  con- 
fined to  current  requirements.    Under  the  purchase  prohibition  they  were 
limited  to  such  cotton  (mostly  owned  by  Bremen  merchants)  as  was  already 
within  G-erman  customs  bouiidaries  on  the  21st  of  March,  the  date  the  prohibi- 
tion becaiac  effective.    Price  fixing  on  previously  made  contracts,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  of  considerable  voluine  during  the  second  half  of  the  month, 
when  the  decline  in  raw  cotton  prices  beccjae  pronounced. 

The  temporaiy  buying  prohibition  issued  on  ^Aarch  21,  1934,  and  apply- 
ing to  all  raw  cotton  not  yet  within  G-erman  boundaries,  was  originally 
effective  -oi-itil  May  5,  but  was  extended  to  M?y  21.    In  the  meantime,  the 
newly  established  Control  Commissioner's  Office  at  Bremen  called  upon  all 
holders  of  raw  cotton  aaad  cotton  linters  to  report  not  later  thai  May  12, 
1934,  the  exact  amount  of  cotton  in  their  possession  on  March  31,  1934,  Those 
who  did  not  receive  direct  questionnaries,  but  who  possessed  stocks  of 
cotton  or  cotton  linters  for  their  own  or  for  foreign  account  were  also 
obliged  to  report  all  such  stocks  to  the  Commissioner's  office  not  later  than 
May  12,  1934, 

In  order  to  avoid  unreasonable  price  increases  of  both  raw  cotton  and 
manufactures  therefrom,  the  Ministry  for  Economic  Affairs  issued  an  ordinance 
on  April  21,  1934,  which  prohibits  such  price  increases  beyond  those  re- 
sulting from  an  increase  of  actual  costs.     M,aximura  prices  for  raw  materials, 
m.turjLfactures  and  finished  ,--_oods  were  established.     These  ma:ciiir'jms  are  the 
highest  prices  obtained  by  the  seller  during  the  3  weeks  ended  March  21, 
1934,  that  is  during  the  3  weeks  prior  to  the  announcement  of  the  buying 
prohibition.     If  no  sales  were  com.pleted  during  that  period,  the  pricc^must 
not  exceed  that  level  which,  as  the  ordinojice  expresses  it,  was  justified 
by  the  market  situation  on  March  21,    For  raw  materials,  including  cotton 
and  cotton  linters,  the  prices  of  which  are  detormiiied  on  world  markets, 
domestic  sales  prices  and  quotations  ma^/  be  increased  by  amounts  correspond- 
ing to  the  increases  in  the  prices  of  these  raw  materials  on  foreig-n  rrarkets 
since  March  21,     Tiiis  idea  of  perr.u.tting  firms  to  use  a  "replacement  price 
in  calculating  their  costs  is  also  extended  to  the  trading  in  semi- 
moJl^a^^acturcs  and  manufactured  textile  goods  in  so  fcjc  as  the  costs  of  these 
have  been  affected  by  raw  ma.teri,al  costs. 

Attempts  have  been  made  recently  to  calculate  the  probable  supplies 
of  raw  cotton  ojnd  other  raw  materials  in  Germany  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
long  Gemojny  could  do  without  the  importation  or  purchase  of  the  foreign^ 
raw  materials  affected.    As  far  as  raw  cotton  is  concerned,  some  indication 
of  the  actual  suT^ply  is  given  by  the  weelcLy  statistics  on  raw  cotton  stocks 
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at  Bremen  and  by  -the  statistics  on  ra'.7  cotton  'stocks  with  G-erman  cotton 
apinncr;:,  (January  31,  1934).     On  Marcli  24,  1934,  the  approximate  date  when 
the  bu./in;?;  prohibition  bccr-Tie  effective,  actual  stocics  at  Bren:ian  anounted 
to  roUf^hly  600,000  bales  as  coimared  with  about  580,000  bales  on  the 
s.ojrie  date  last  year,  aJid  340,000  bales  on  the  same  date  2  years  age. 
Spinner  stocks  on  Jramary  31,  1954,  which  probably  did  not  change 
significantly  from  that  date  to  the  end  of  March      ,  wore  265,000  bales  as 
(^onparod  v/ith  ab.nit  175,000  b-4.es  on  Jr'Jiuary  31,  1933,  and  195,000  bales 
on  Jaivaar^"  31,  1932.    If  wc  assume  these  mill  stocks  to  ha.ve  been  approxi- 
ma,tely  the  sane  tov7ard  the  end  of  March,  we  would  arrive  at  the  following: 

Cotton  stocks  at  B'remeji  and  at  mills  toward  the  end 

of  I.larch 

Year  Running  bales 

1932  ■  535,000 

1933  '.  ,  755,000 

1934  .  '     "  •  855,000 

Fro'"  these  fiQires  should  be  subtracted  those  cotton  stocks  which 
are  stored  in  Bremen  for  the  acco-unt  of  central  European  spinners  outside 
of  G-emany  though  the  ano-.uit  of  this  foreign  ovmed  cotton  is  said  to  be  re- 
latively small.    On  the  other  hand,  the  above  figures  should  be  increased  by 
those  quantities  of  cotton  v/hich  on  the  d^y  of  compilation  of  the  statistics 
were  in  transit  within  Germ..ari5'.    They  should  also  be  increased  by  those  much 
more  ir.-.portant  quantities  which,  up  to  the  da^  of  issuonce  of  the  bio^^ing 
prohibition  (end  t!"^c  respective  dates  for  thu  previous  2  years),  had  been 
bought' by.  Gcrr.aii  interests  but  liad  not  yet  reached  Germany,     These  unfilled 
purcnascs  would  have  to  include  those  which  involved  only  the  stipulation 
of  the  "basis",  ;.und  on  whicri-  the  final  price  fixing  had  been  left  open, 
From,  this  it  can  be  seen  that  some  Gcrr^  purcnases  v/hich,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  market  are  real  bu^'ing  t,raiisactions,  have  been  made  since  the  issuance 
of  the  buying  prohibition,  arid'  will  continue  to  be  made  as  price-fixation 
on  previously  concluded  contracts  is  not  prohibited.    Tliese  price-fixations, 
of  course,  represent  roaJ.  buying  transactions  as  far  as  the  iTiarket  is 
conccr.icd, 

A  complete  statement  of  present  supplies  cannot  be  obtained,  but  if 
we  lolcc  only  the  Bremen  and  the  spinner  stocks  it  may  be  stated  that  stocks 
on  hand  toward  the  end  of  I/iarch  were  sufficient  to  last  the  cotton  industry, 
at  the  rate  of  m.ill  axitivity  prevailing  during  the  first  half  of  the  current 
season,   (120,000  r.mning  bales  per  month),  for  7  months,  o.ssuming  complete 
exiiaustion  of  all  stocks.     Should  mill  activity  be  20  percent  lower  than 
durini  the  exceptionally  active  period  Au^st  to  January  1933-34,  the  quanti- 
ties indicated  (not  co-'unting  spinner  and  merchant  advance  purchases)  would 
cover  roquirem;cnts  for  8  to  9  months.     Such  calculations,  though  of  value, 
must  be  used  with  dare.     They  do  not  td-ze  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
spinners  and  merchants  must  keep  on  haaid  at  all  times  a  sort  of  irreducable 
minimuu.i.     Tliose  stocks  are  uecessar;>'  not  only  from  the  technical  viowpoint 
of  spinner  business,  but  a  wide  c'lioicc  of  spot  cotton  rust  be  maintained  at 
Bremen  for  both  Gerr.on  ar^d  other  central  Europeraa  custoi.iers.     In  view  of 
the  a-bove  it  is  believe',  that  Bremen  ivril  spinner  stocks,  together  with 
spinner  and  merchant  advance  purchases,  should  equal  at  least  3  to  4  months 
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spinners'  requirements.    This  does  not  necessarily  mean,  however,  that 
the  restriction  on  imports  will  be  in  force  that  long, 

C  z  echo  s  1 0  vak:i  a 

The  latest  report  of  the  Czechoslovakian  National  Banlc,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  expectation  expressed  in  our  last  report,  indicates  a  fair 
revival  in  the  cotton  textile  industry  during  March  and  early  April,    As  a 
result  of  improvement  in  consijjner  demand,  retail  stocks  gradually  became 
exhausted  and  necessitated  increased  wholesale  buying  from  the  factories. 
This  resulted  in  a  small  increase  in  the  mill  activity  of  cotton  spinners 
and  weavers.     The  revival  of  sales  was  not  confined  to  the  domestic  market, 
but  extended  to  foreign  sales  as  well.     In  this  connection  the  devaluation 
of  the  Czechoslovakian  currency  is  assumed  to  have  played  a  significant  part. 

Austria 

Reports  from  the  Austrian  textile  centres  indicate  that  the  slight 
improvement  in  the  cotton  textile  industr;;;  indica,ted  for  March  was  fairly 
well  maintained  during  April.    Foreign  sales,  however,  met  v^ith  increased 
competition  from  Czcchoslovalcia  due  to  the  latter' s  depreciated  currency. 

France 

Business  in  the  French  cotton  textile  centers  during  April  continued 
dull,  and  a  further  restriction  in  cotton  mill  activity  occurred  in  places. 
Despite -the  depressing  influence  of  the  price  declines  in  the  raw  cotton 
market,  business  in  cotton  yarn  end  cotton  cloth  shov/ed  a  slight  revival  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  month  and  a.  slightly  more  optimistic  view  as  to  future 
developments  prevailed,     Tlie  deflationary  policy  of  the  government,  however, 
continues  to  inspire  occasional  outbursts  of  anxiety  and  pessimism. 

Holland 

According  to  the  latest  state  of  trade  report  made  to  the  International 
Federo.tion  at  Manchester",  there  was  an  increased  dem.and  for  cotton,  yam 
during  the  first  (jiiarter  of  1934  though  conditions  contimied  far  from  satis- 
factory.   Most  spinning  mills  increased  their  activity  slightly  at  the 
beginning  of  1934.    On  the  other  hand,  demand  for  cotton  goods  on  the  home 
market  remiained  ver^-  unfavorable,  and  export  business  was  also  ui^satisf actory. 
Dutch  exports  have  "i^cen  placed  at  a  considerable  di ad r, a:- iio  l  only 
because  of  imT'orc  restrictions  in  many  foreign  countri oii: j  Val;  ,'i,l:^o  because 
of  the  relatively  high  international  va.lue  of  the  Dutch  caire-r:yj 

Italy 

The  Fascist  Cotton  Apsociation  reported  to  the  Manchester  Federation 
that  during  the  first  quarter  of  1934  the  Italian  cotton  industry  has  shown 
a  tendency  to  maintain  the  position  reached  in  1933.    Export  business, 
however,  is  greatly  handicapped. 

Recent  newspaper  information  concerning  the  plans  of  a  Japanese  con- 
sortium to  grow  cotton  in  Abyssinia  aroused  considerable  interest  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  including  Italy.     Italy  has  extensive  industrial  -and 
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commercial  interests  in  Abyssinia,  and  it  has  been  said  that  the  Japanese 
cotton  plans  wo\ild  meet  with  serious  Italian  opposition.     It  is  reported 
that  Italian  circles  have  attempted  to  get  in  touch  with  British  interests 
in  order  to  bring  about  united  opposition  to  those  plans.     The  reasons 
for  this  opposition  may,  however,  not  lie  so  much  in  the  field  of  direct 
interest  in  Abyssinia,  as  in  the  possibility  of  still  stronger  Japanese 
competition,  should  Japan  obtain  her  ovm  source  of  raw  material. 

Poland 

The  Manchester  report  for  the  first  3  months  of  1934  shows  that  a 
material  improvement  has  taJcen  place  in  the  Polish  industry,  with  spinners 
better  occupied  thoxi  weavers.    Occupation  of  the  industry  is  reported  as 
follows; 

(Assurriod  to  be  in  percent  of  full  48  hour  production  capacity) 

Jan.         Feb.  Mar. 


Spinning  industry  92.64      113.67  111,53 

Weaving  industry 
(great  factories)  80.0  90.0 

Exports  of  cotton  yarns,  piece  goods  and  ready-made  clothing,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  showed  considerable  increases  in  Febmary  compared  with 
January, 

China  l/ 

During  the  early  part  of  May  the  Chinese  yarn-  market  becajnc  more 
active  with  increased  burying  reported  from  coast  points  and  from  the  interior 
with  the  demand  for  yarns  above  32s  better  than  for  coarser  counts.  The 
improvement  in  the  yarn  market  was  attributed  to  the  firmness  in  raw  cotton 
prices  and  to  the  reduction  in  production  with  the  accompanying  reduction 
in  stocks.     The  Japanese  mills  are  said  to  have  profited  most  in  reducing 
yarn  stocks  and  in  early  May  were  again  operating  at  90  to  95  percent  of 
full  capacity.     Tlie  Chinese  owned  mills  were  still  running  at  about  75  per- 
cent of  capacity  with  their  stocks  still  heavy. 

Business  in  piece  goods  continued  much  on  a  hand  to  mouth  basis  due 
to  restricted  demnjid  and  caution  of  banks  in  finjincing  credits. 

J  apan  2/ 

Cotton  mill  activity  in  Japan  reached  a  new  high  during  April  v/hen 
the  total  production  of  yarn  reached  283,000  bales  of  approximately  400 
pounds.    Yarn  production  in  March  amounted  to  267,000  bales  and  in  April 
last  year  to  258,000  bales.     Total  production  from  A-jgust  1  to  April  30 

l/  Based  Inrgely  on  a  radiogram  on  May  14  from  Agricultural  Commissioner 
0.  L.  Dav/son  at  Shanghai.  ' 
2/  Based  largely  on  a  report  from  Vice  Consul  McConaughy  at  Kobe,  Japan 
received  via  radiogram  from  Shanghai,  China  on  May  9, 
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amounted  to  2,411,000  "bales  which  was  11  percent  larger  than  in  the  like 
period  last  seo.son  an.d  17  percent  larger  than  in  the  first  three  quarters 
of  1931-33,     In  view  of  the  import  q-aotas  on  Japanese  goods  which  the 
British  possessions  are  said  to  liave  adopted  recently,  it  would  seem  that 
yarn  production  end  cotton  consumption  in  Japan  could  hardly  he  expected 
to  continue  at  record  levels  much  lonj^'er,  although  the  stocks  and  unfilled 
orders  situation  among  the  Japanese  mills  is  said  to  be  good.     The  Dutch 
East  Indies  are  also  said  to  have  set  up  import  restrictions  against  Japanese 
goods. 

Production.  Acrea-^-e.  and  Cro-p  Conditions 
United  States ,  y 

Jinal  estimate  of  1933  crop  -    The  final  ginnings  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  placed  the  1933  crop  at  13,047,000  bales  of  478  pounds 
net  or  500  pounds  gross.     This  was  only  1  percent  less  than  the  December 
estimate  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board.     The  following  comments  were  released 
by  the  Crop,  Reporting  Bo-,rd  in  their  crop  report  of  May  22. 

"The  Crop  Reports n;-:  Board,  in  revising  statistics  of  acreage,  yield 
and  production  of  the  1933  cotton  crop,  estimates  the  area  in  cultivation 
in  the  United  States  on  July  1  to  have  been  40,852,000  acres;   the  area 
harvested,  29,978,000  acres;  and  the  yield  of  lint  cotton  to  have  been  208.5 
pounds  per  acre.     Tlie  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  published  on  I'^ 
16,  placed  final  ginnings  for  the  1933  crop  at  13,047,262  equivalent  500 
pound  brJ.es. 

"Tlie  acreage  in  cotton  on  J-ily  1,  1933  was  approximately  11.8  percent 
greater  than  the  acreage  on  that  date  in  1932.    However,  the  acreage  left 
for  harvest  was  about  16.6  percent  less  than  the  acreage  harvested  in  1932, 
after  allowing  for  acreage  removed  from  production  ^ander  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration    contracts  and  for  subsequent  abandonment  on  the 
acreage  remaining.    Harvested  acreage  estimates  for  other  years  which  are 
comparable  with  the  estimate  of  29,978,000  acres  harvested  in  1933  are  as 
follows:     1932,  35,939,000  acres;  1931,  38,705,000  acres;   1930,  42,454,000 
acres;  1929,  43,242,000  acres;  1928,  42,432,000  acres;  1927,  38,349,000 
acres;  1926,  44,616,000  acres. 

"The  average  yield  per  acre  of  208.5  pounds  in  1933  is  the  highest 
yield  produced  in  any  year  since  1914,  with  the  exception  of  1931.  The 
high  average  yield  is  the  result  of  unusiially  favorable  conditions  which 
prevailed  throughout  most  of  the  growing  aiid  harvesting  season. 

"The  revised  acreage  and  yield  estimates  for  the  United  States  are 
each  about  one-half  of  1  percent  below  the  preliminary-  estimates  made  last 
December.    Final  production  as  determined  by  ginnings  is  about  1  percent 
below  the  preliminary  estimate  of  production. 

"Forecasts  of  cotton  production  made  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board 
during  the  1933  season  ond  percentage  comparisons  with  the  final  production 
are  as  follows: 
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"August  1,  12,314,000  bales,  5.6  percent  "below  final  production; 
September  1,  12,414,000  bales,  4.9  percent  belov/;  October  1,  12,885,000 
bales,  1.2  percent  below;  November  1,  13,100,000  bales,  .4  percent  above; 
December  1,  13,177,000  bales,  1.0  percent  above.     The  Autjast  ond  September 
forecasts  were  somewhat' below  final  production,  as  later  conditions  were 
unusually  favorable  for  maturing  and  harvesting  of  cotton.     The  forecasts 
are  necessarily  based  upon  indications  at  the  time  the  reports  are  pre- 
pared and  upon  the  assumption  that  conditions  after  that  time  will  be 
about  average. " 

Tlie  following  report  on  reduction  in  cotton  yields  from  stated 
causes  in  1933  was  also  released  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  on' May  22, 

"Reductions  from  full  yield  of  cotton  per  acre  in  1933  were  much  less 
than  usual  for  each  of  the  various  causes  reported  by  crop  correspondents. 
The  total  reduction  from  various  causes  is  reported  to  have  been  only 
28.6  percent  of  a  norii^l  or  full  crop,  com.pared  with  42,7  percent  reduction 
reported  in  1932,  27.8  percent  in  1931,  47.1  percent  in  1930  and  43.8 
percent  in  1929.  '  • 

"Deficient  moisture,  or  drought,  was  reported  as  being  responsible 
for  6.S  percent  reduction  in  yield,  compared  with  8.0  percent  in  1932, 
8.3  percent  in  1931,  and  27.7  percent  in  1930.    Loss  from  excessive  mois- 
ture for  the  Belt  as  a  whole  was  relatively  small,  being  reported  at  2.6 
percent,  compared  with  3.9  percent  in  1932,  2.6  percent  in  1931,  and  2.8  . 
percent  in  1930. 

"While  the  boll  weevil  was  the  principal  cause  of  damage  in  1933, 
loss  from  this  source  was  below  average.    Loss  by  boll  weevil  for  the 
Cotton  Belt  proper  was  reported  at '9.1  percent  compared  with  15.2  percent 
in  1952,  8.3  percent  in  1931,  5.0  percent  in  1930,  and  13.3  percent  in 
1929. 

"'Other  clira.tic'  causes,  including  floods,  frost,  heat  and  hot  winds, 
were  responsible  for  3.7  percent  against  6.1  percent  in  1932,  3.5  per- 
cent in  1931  oiid  6.3  percent  in  1930.    Plant  diseases  are  reported  to  have 
caused  losses  of  about  2.3  percent.    Loss  due  to  insects  other  than  boll 
weevil  was  reported  at  2.2  percent,  v;hich  is  about  average. 

"Tnis  statement  on  losses  is  based  upon  reports  of  crop  reporters 
made  in  luarch,  on  a  crop  damage  inquiry  in  which  the  reporters  were  asked 
to  report  the  percent  of  a  nor;:ial  yield  per  acre  of  cotton  harvested  the 
preceding  year,  the  percent  loss  in  yield,  and  to  distribute  the  loss  to 
stated  causes.    Tlie  resulting  indicated  percentages  represent  the  con- 
solidated judgment  of  the  crop  reporters  and  are  useful  as  a  rough  index 
of  relative  losses  from  the  stated  causes." 

For  details  by  states  send  for  a  copy  of  the  Cotton  Crop  Report  of 
May  22, 
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Soviet  Russia  l/ 

About  265,000' hectares,  655,000  acres,  or  17.7  percent  of  the  plann- 
ed cotton  acreage,  was  sown  by  April .20  this  year  in  the  Soviet  Union  as 
a  whole.     This  is  about  20  percent  more  tlian  at  the  srjTiC  tine  a  year  ago. 
Progress  to  date  may  be  regarded  as  quite  satisfactory,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  weather  conditions  in  April  were  not  particularly  favorable  to 
rapid  sowing  progress.     Thus,  the  chief  cotton  producing  region  of  the 
Union,  Middle  Asia,  complained. of  unusual  rains  which  retarded  ploughing 
and  sowing.    As  a  result,  first  ploughing  was  considerably  deloyed  and 
the  discrepancy  betv/ecn  first  and  second  ploughing  steadily  increased, 
according  to  a  report  from  Ferghana  aromid.  the  middle  of  April.  Such 
weather  conditions  naturally  reduce  the  nui-aber  of  days  available  for  field 
work  and,  therefore,  necessitates  i.iore  rapid  progress  later  on  in  order 
to  complete  the  cai.-ipaign  in  due  time.    As  usual,  there  are  numerous  com- 
plaints of  poor  orgcnization,  particularly  in  respect  to  tractor  repairs 
and  distribution  of  seeds.    Frequent  brealcing  down  of  tractors  and  con- 
siderable loss  of  time  as  a  result  of  prolonged  stoppages  of  machinery 
owing  to  poorly  organized  field  repairs,  as  well  as  poor  distribution  of 
seeds  cuid  fuel  are  important  factors  handicapping  cotton  field  work.  Such 
reports  come  in  from  all  cotton  growing  regions  of  the  Union,  but,  as  had 
been  the  case^ during  the  past  year,  the  situation  seems  to  be  most  un- 
satisfactory in  the  case  of  the  so-colled  "new  cotton  regions"  where  because 
of  ignorance  of  production  rae'tho'ds  and  a  certain  "anti-cotton"  sentiment 
the  difficulties  are  reported  as  being  particularly  inrposing. 


1/  Based  on  a  report  prepared  by  Donald  P.  Christy,  Assistant  Agricultural 
Attache  at  Berlin,  Germany,  dated  Ifcy  7. 
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^sc^ioHLD  COTTON  PROSPECTS 


June  27,  1934 


Siimnary 


Although  domestic  cotton  consumption  in  May  was  well  maintained  com- 
pared with  the  months  irarnediately  preceding,  it  was  16  percent  less  than  the 
unusually  high  consumption  of  May  1933,  but  57  percent  higher  than  the  low 
consumption  in  May  1932.    With  a  reduction  in  the  maximum  number  of  hours 
domestic  machijier:/  is  permitted  to  operate  during  June  and  July  there  is 
little,  doubt  that  cooton  consumption  in  the  United  States  during  the  remainder 
of  the  season  will  be  ver\-  materially  bulow  the  unu^.ually  high  levels  of  June 
and  July  last  sear^^on.    It  will  probably  be  about  in  lino  vdth  the  average  for 
the  last  5  ^'Cn.rs. 

Developments  in  the  cotton  textile  situation  in  foreign  coujitries  in  May 
were  probably  not  as  favorable,  on  the  whole,  as  in  April.     In  central  Europe 
silez  of  cotton  yarn  and  cloth  during  the  month  v/ero  thought  to  have  been 
slightly  s..ia,lier  thar.  in  the  preceding  ;-.onth.     ITew  business  in  western  Europe 
and  Italy  continued  unsatisfactory,  necessitating  further  restrictions  in 
activity.     In  Germa.ny  textile  sales  during  May  were  satisfactory  due  only  to 
unusual  developments  and  were,  therefore,  not  expected  to  continue.  Mill 
activity  in  China  increased  somewhat  during  May,  and  in  Japan  continued  at 
almost  record  levels. 

Owing  to  the  unusually  large  exports  in  the  last  part  of  last  season 
and  to  Gen-nany's  restrictions  on  imports,  exports  of  cotton  from  the  United 
States  during  Ha:/'  this  year  were  much  smaller  thrai  last  year.     'This  is  expect- 
ed to  be  true  of  exports  for  the  reniaii.der  of  the  season  also.     Tnus  far 
German:^/-'s  restrictions  on  imports  have  applied  to  all  cotton  and  ha.ve  probably 
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had  little  effect  on  cotton  consiamption  in  Germany.     So  long  as  this  continues 
to  "be  the  case,  Germany's  restriction  on  imports  should  have  little  effect 
on  the  world  consuiiTption  of  American  cotton. 

The  first  official  estimate  of  cotton  acreage  will  he  released  July  9. 
Weather  conditions  in  the  Cotton  Belt  during  May  and  the  first  half  of  June 
were  on  the  whole  considered  as  quite  unfavorable,    Fertilizer  tag  sales  in 
the  Cotton  States  for  the  season  to  the  end  of  May  were  20  percent  larger  than 
last  season  but  about  35  percent  less  than  the  average  for  the  5  years  ended 
1930.     The  fertilizer  per  ^cre  will  probably  be  somewhat  in  line  v/ith  the  5- 
year  average  due  to  the  rT.aller  acre.-age  this  year.    Bu.t  the  excessive  rain- 
fall in  the  regions  using  most  of  the  fertilizer  is  thought  to  have  leached 
out  a  considerable  a3.nount  of  the  fertilizer  which  has  been  distributed. 

Preliminary  unofficial  reports  from  China  ai'id  Egypt  indicate  that  the 
1934-35  cotton  acreage  in  these  countries  will  be  somewhat  larger  than  the 
1933-34  acreage.     In  Russia  the  acreage  is  probably  le?s  than  that  of  the 


1933-34  crop. 

Prices 


Domestic  mo.rkets 


The  average  price  of  American  middling'  7/8  inch  cotton  in  the  10 
designated  markets  advanced  about  1  cent  per  pound  from  Kay  1  to  June  1.  Dur- 
ing the  first  12  days  in  J-one  there  was  a  further  advance  of  about- 1/2  cent, 
the  price  in  these  markets  averaging  12.18  cents  on  Juno  12  and  15.  There 
was  a  slight  reaction  during  the  next  few  days,  but  on  June  19  tne  averrgo  in 
the  10  mari:ets  reached  12.19  cents.     This  was  the  highest  since  the  riddle  of 
March,  nearly  2.0  cents  above  the  average  for  J\ine,1933,  and  almost  tv;o  and 
one-half  times  as  high  as  the  average  in  J-one  1932  or  4.99  cents,    k:.  ira- 
portaait  factor  contributing  to  the  strength  in  domestic  prices  in  recent  weeks 
is  the  unfavorable  weather  in  May  and  the  first  part  of  June. 


Indiaii  in  re  1  a tion  to  A~ierican  in  Liverpool 


While  Indian  cotton  in  early  June  was  not  as  cheap  relative  to  American 
as  in  March  and  April,  it  was  still  cheap  relative  to  A-.:eric£ai  compared  with 
past  years.    On  Jione  1  the  average  price  of  three  types  of  Indiari  cotton  at^ 
Liveroool  (Broach,  OOm.ra,  aiid  Sind)  was  73.4  percent  of  the  average  of  Ameri- 
can middling  aaid  low  middling  and  on  June  8  the  ratio  of  Indian  to  American 
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was  74,1.    In  both  March  rxrid  April  the  ratio  averaf^ed  69.2  the  cheap^t 
Indian  Iriad  boon  relative  to  Air.oilcar.  since  the  suj.x:er  of  1930.    In  Jline  last 
year  the  average  was  81.3;  in  J^me  1932,  88.6;  and  the  average  for  the 
10  years  ended  1931-32  was  about  80. 

Prices  of  Indian  and  E,'-yi::)tian  uppers  in  relation  to  American 
at  Berlin  T/ 


The  April  decline  in  American  cotton  was  not  followed  to  its  full 
extent  by  movements  in  Indian  prices.    Relative  prices  of  Indian  cotton  thus 
increased  considerably,  but  declinedagain  during  May  when  the  American  market 
recovered  part  of  the  April  loss.    The  relationship  of  Indian  cotton  prices 
to  American,  therefore,  remained  in  general  ver:,'  favorable  to  the  former,  a 
fact  of  definite  importance,  particularly  in  view  of  the  possibility  that 
■'rermany,  the  largest  bnyor  of  American  cotton  on  the  Continent,  could  perhaps 
switch  to  larger  tailings  of  Indian  cotton  in  exchange  for  German  goods# 
Similar  considerations  a^oply  in  regard  to  Eg^/ptian  uppers,  the  relative  price 
of  which  hf.s  declined  during  the  past  5  months  and  is  now  also  distinctly 
favorable  as  compared  with  the  price  of  American  cotton.    Egyptian  uppers  are 
a  highly  competitive  type  of  cotton  for  the  usual  consumers  of  American  cotton 
on  the  Continent, 

It  is  true  that  certain  adjustments  in  the  machinery  would  be  required 
if  German  spinners  of  American  cotton  would  shift  to  the  use  of  other  cottons. 
Such  a  snift,  however,  is  possible  and  the  technical  problems  are  ordinarily 
over-estimated,  especially  where  modern  machinery  has  been  installed.2/  How- 
ever, in. those  mills  accustomed  to  American  cotton,  the  substitution  of  other 
cottons  requires  that  the  spindles  must  handle  staples  of  longer,  shorter  or 
less  'jnifoi-m  length.    As  a  result,  the  product  is  usually  either  inferior  to 
that  obtained  from  American  cotton  or  the  waste  is  greater,  thus  increasing 
the  cost  of  production.    Nevertheless,  the  possibility  of  a  shift  in  the 
source  of  Germany's  cotton  supplies  should  not  be  underestimated. 


Stocks  and  Movement 


Apparent  supply  of  American  cotton  in  the  United  States 

The  apparent  supply  (stocks)  of  American  cotton  remaining  in  the  United 
States  on  June  1  has  been  estimated  at  9,500,000  bales,  which  is  1,200,000 
bales  less  then  on  the  sar.ie  date  last  year  and  1,800,000  bales  less  than  on 
June  1,  1932.     Tr.e  decline  from  May  1  to  JuiiC  1  was  800,000  bales,  approximate- 
ly 300,000  bales  having  been  exported  and  500,000  bales  consumed  by  domestic 
mills.     Tne  disappearance  during  May  last  year  was  much  larger  as  exports 
were  nearly  600,000  bales  and  consumption  slightly  more  than  600,000  bales. 


l/  Based  largely  upon  the  report  of  June  7  from  the  Agricultural  Corr> 
m.issioner's  Office  at  Berlin, 

2/  As  .'in  example  of  the  possibilities  of  adapting  machinery  to  chaJiging 
raw  material  supplies,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  one  of  the  largest  German 
cotton  textile  firr.;s  announced  recently  that  its  n-achinery  is  prepared  to 
use  the  "Vistra"  fibre  instead  of  raw  cotton.     This  is  an  artificial  fibre 
similar  to  rayon,  but  when  cut  short  and  spun  it  resembles  cotton  in  texture 
and  appearance.    At  present,  however,  its  cost  is  prohibitive. 
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Total  exports  of  Aineri-can  cotton  during  May  amo-unted  to  285,000  bales 
compared  v/ith  592,000  bales  dui'ing  May  last  year  and  501,000  bales  in  May 
1932.     The  comparatively  low  exports  in  May  this  year  may  be  attributed  to 
Germany's  temporary  prohibition  on  the  imports  of  cotton  and  other  raw 
materials  and  to  the  unusually  large  exports  of  last  year  and  the  year  before. 

During  the  10  months  ended'  May  31  total  exports  of  American  cotton 
amounted  to  6,769,000  running  bales,  a  decline  of  about  344,000  bales  from 
the  like  period  last  season.     All  but  36,000  bales  of  this  decline  occurred 
during  May.     During  the  first  20  days  o-f  June  exports  continued  well  below 
the  record  breaJ-cing  exports  of  June  last  year  and  the  same  will  undoubtedly 
be  true  of  July  since  exports  in  July  last  year  were  by  far  the  largest  for 
tha,t  month  in  the  history  of  our  export  trade. 

Exports  of  Indian  and  En^^-^ption 

During  the  5  weeks  ended  Jione  14  total  exports  from  India  to  all  coun- 
tries was  reported  by  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  at  415,000 
running  bales  of  approximately  400  pounds  each.     This  represented  an  increase 
of  61  percent  over  the  like  period  last  season  and  189  percent  over  the 
corresponding  weeks  of  1932  both  of  which  were  considerably  below  normal.  For, 
the  season  from  August  1  to  Jime  14  exports  from  India  to  all  countries  were 
reported  at  2,051,000  bales  compared  with  1,854,000  bales  during  the  corres- 
ponding period  last  season  and  1,334,000  bales  to  the  middle  of  June  in 
1931-32.    Japan  cjid  China  combined  (as  reported)  took  less  Indian  cotton  dur- 
ing the  first  10-1/2  months  of  the  season  than  a  year  earlier  and  about  the 
same  quantity  as  in  the  corresponding  part  of  1931-32.     Great  Britain  and 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  hov/evor,  took  imich  larger  quantities  than  either 
last  season  or  the  season  before.    During  the  5  weeks  ended  June  14  exports^ 
from  India  to  Japan  and  China  were  much  larger  than  1  year  and  2  years  earlier 

Total  exports  from  Egypt  during  the  5  weeks  ended  June  13  were 
approximately  65,000  Egyptian  bales  of  about    760  pounds.     This  was  23  per- 
cent less  than  during  the  corresponding  5  weeks  last  year  and  20  percent  less 
than  year  before  last.    During  the  first  10-l/2  months  of  the  season,  however, 
total  exports  from  Egypt  rmountcd  to  1,110,000  bales  compared  with  739,000 
boles  and  934,000  bales  res-oectlvely  during  the  like  periods  in  1932-33  and 
1931-32. 


Textile  Situation 

United  States 


Although  domestic  cotton  consumption  in  May  was  well  maintained  compared 
v/ith  the  months  iramGdiatcly  preceding,  it  was  16  percent  less  than  the  un- 
usually high  consmption  of  May  1933.    Consumption  in  May,  however,  was  about 
57  percent  higher  than  the  unusiially  low  consumption  of  May  1932  and  about  tte 
soine  as  the  average  for  the  last  5  years.     The  total  consumption  of  all  cotter, 
for  the  .month  ajnounted  to  520,000  running  bales  compared  with  513,000  bales 
in  April  and  brought  the  total  for  the  10  months  to  4,978,000  bales.  This 
was  139,000  bales  or  3  percent  higher  than  in  the  first'  10  months  of  1^^^' 
33  and  713,000  bales  or  17  percent  higher  than  in  the  like  period  of  1951-3^. 
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Tr-de  rdorts  indicate  that  sales  and.  shipments  during  May  vcre  less 
than  production.     Dviring  the  first  part,  of  June  sales  of' cotton  goods  v/ere 
somewhat  "octter  and  in  some  lines  of  constructions  particularly  print  cloth 
yarn  goods  and  narrow  sheetings  the  l)"'jying  in  ear^y  June,  in  conjunction 
with  the  reduction  in  activity,  is  s?'d  to  have  materially  reduced  unsold 
mill  stocjcs.      With  the  enforced  restriction  on  machinery  activity  the  total 
consumption  of  cotton  in  June  and  July  is  expected  to  ho  somcv/hat  lower  than 
in  the  months  iinr.iediatGly  preceding  and  very  materially  lower  than  the  record 
consumotion  of  June  and  July  last  year.    Consumption  during  those  months, 
hoT/ever,  v/ill  he  a  great  deal  higlior  than  in  the  Corresponding  months  of 
1932. 

Great  Britr.in 

On  the  whole  mill  activity  in  England  in  May  was  prohahly  ahout 
the  same  ':>.s  or  slightly  higher  than  in  April  and  was  apparently  not  greatly 
different  from  activity  in  May  1933,  judging  from  trade  rc:)orts.     The  trend 
of  activit2"  v/as  so'mcv/hat  upward  during  Liny,  however,  and  in  the  first  '.^art 
of  June  activity  continued  at  ahout  the  same  rate  as  in  late  Mry. 

Exroorts  of  cotton  piece  goods  from  Great  Britain  during  Ma^'"  totaled 
151,000,000  square  yards,  compared  with  169,000,000  in  M.ny  last  ye.ar, 
201,000,000  in  May  1932  and  142,0  )0, 000  in  MaJ'  1931.     Total  exports  of 
cotton  cloth  for  the  10  months  ended  Uo}/'  31  rmountcd  to  1 ,  6l5,0n0, 000  square 
yards  compr.rcd  with  1,793, 000, 0'^O  square  yards  to  the  same  date  last  year 
and  1,655,000,000  square  yards  to  the  end  of  May  1932. 

C  0  n  t  i  n  c  n  ^_  n.1  5ur  o  p  g  ij 

Developments  in  the  continental  European  cotton  textile  industry 
during  Ma;/  wore  not  very  satisfactory.     It  is  impossihle  at  this  time  to 
forecast  future  developments  with  any  degree  of  assurance  since  the  usual 
factors  no  longer  have  their  former  significance.      Developments  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  arhitrary  actions  of  various  continental  governracnts, 

ITcw  sales  of  cotton  yarn  and  cotton  manufactures  in  central  Europe 
during  Ma;"  v/orc  slightly  loss  than  in  the  preceding  month.  In  Germany,  there 
were  distinct  signs  that  the  previous,  strong  movement  of  textile  goods  into 
consvanption  would  net  continue  although  cotton  mills  have  sufficient  orders 
on  hand  to  insure  a  good  rate  of  activity  if  sufficient  raw  material  is 
.availahlc.     New  husiness  in  western  Earopc  and  Italy  continued  unsatisfactory 
so  that  further  restrictions  in  mill  activity  wore  necessary,  particularly 
in  Erancc.     The  deflationary  policy  adopted  in  Jr^ncc  and  Italy  in  recent 
months  is  har.:pering  the  textile  "business. 


1/  Based  largely  on  a  report  prepared  hy  Assistant  Agricult^aral  Attache' 
Donald  E.  Christy  at  Berlin,  Gcr^.ny,  dated  June  7. 
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Oatside  of  Gg^^^y,  continental  spinner  "bruyi'^g  of  raw  cotton  during 
May  sliov.'ed  some  improvement  over  A-ril,  as  a  res\JLt  of  the  firmer  tendency 
on  overseas  markets.    Price  fixing  was  also  reported  to  have  heen  of  fair 
volume.      In  Germany,  import  "bi^ying  was  prohihited  throughout  May.  During 
June,  -morchaGes  of  raw  cotton  will  "be  permitted  on  a  limited  scale.  S"uch 
purchases,  however,  will  he  under  the  control  of  a  supervisory  office 
and  special  -o.ennits  will  have  to  ho  obtained  in  each  case. 


Germ.an^/- 


The  detailed  spinner  report  for  the  month  of  April  indicates  that 
tho  good  occupation  of  the  industrj^  reported  in  March  continued  also 
throu;h  An;)ril",   cut  during  the  last  part  of  tho  month    new  business  declined 
considerahl7.    Nevertheless,  unfilled  orders  at  the  mills  arc  of  satis- 
factory vol  uno  and  assure  a  good  rate  of  mill  activity  for  some  time  to 
come  if  adequate  raw  materioJ.  supplies  arc  available.    Weavers  reported  a. 
good  influx  of  new  orders  for  tho  month  of  April,  though  in  sections  a  - 
decline  was  evident.     In  this  section  of  tho  industry  also,  unfilled  .orders 
arc  sufficient  to  last  the  mills  for  several  months.      Exports,  however, 
are  greatly  complained  of,  and  prices  arc  also  considered  unsatisfactory. 

New  business  during  the  month  of  May  was  also  considered  quite  satis- 
factory in  sT)inning,  weaving  and  knitting  mills,  and  advance  buying  oy 
consumers  made  itself  felt  as  a  rcsilt  of  the  cxi.sting  import  restrictions 
for  raw  material.      The  increased  production  of  cotton  goods  up  to  the  time 
of  the  prohibition  on  import  purchases  was  largely  for  internal  use  being 
stimulated  by  the  demand  for  uniforms  and  flags.        The  demand  for  these 
purposes  cannot  continue,  of  course,  at  least  not  at  previous  levels. 
Durin-  the  past  month  or  two  consumers,  fearing  inflation  and  higher 
prices  as  a""  result  of  restricted  imports,  have  been  stocking  up  with^  textiles 
including  cotton.      [This  unusual  demand  is  also  expected  to  subside  in  the 
near  future. 

Trading  in  raw  cotton  during  the  month  of  Uoy  remained,  of  course,  very 
limited  and  import  buyiz\^  was  impossible  as  a    result  of  the  buying _^prohibit ion. 
The  imoort  buying  prohibition  was  prolonged  on  May  18,  to  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  bc^^iYining  with  June  1  preliminary  rc^ralation    of  buying  in  the 
cotton  industry  is  to     tolce  effect.     Durin^^  the  month  of  Ju-e  all  purchases,  ^ 
inland  and  foreign,  of  raw  cotton  and  lintcrs  are  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  control  commissioner.      For  such  import  purchases  as  the  commissioner 
has  ao-orovcd,  the  competent  foreign  exchange  office  will  allot  the  necessary 
foreign  currency.     1/        As  this  rcg'j.lation  is  valid  only  for  the  month  of  | 
June,  buying  applications  can  only  be  of  a  short>-term  nat^ure.       ScParatc  J 
provisions  are' not  made  for  futures  transactions  and  this  is  expected  to  | 
result  in  some  difficulties  for  the  industry. 


I 


1/     Accordin/::  to  an  ordinance  which  appeared  in  May,  the  foreign  exchaJigc 
allotments  for  the  month  of  Jmie  were  reduced  to  10  percent  of  the  general 
permit,  excepting  for  those  raw  materials  which  are  under  buying  control. 
This  ordinance  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  exchange  allotments  for  the 
latter  materials' will  be  granted  more  liberally  than  for  goods  to  which  tnc 
10  percent  apply. 
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Czechoslovakia 

Following  improved  business  during  the  second  half  oi'  April,  the 
Czechoslovakian  cotton  textile  industry  ar.ain  complained  of  the  slow  influx 
of  new  orders  dui'ing  May,    Occupation  of  weaving  mills,  however,  continued 
better.    A  certain  amount  of  improvement  resulted  from  the  devaluation  of 
the  cui-rency,  but  low  prices  of  competitors'  goods  (particularly  Japanese) 
and  currency  restrictions  of  importing  countries  continued  to  make  Czecho- 
slovakian exports  difficult. 

Recently  issued  statistics  indicate  that  at  the  present  tirae  the 
Czechoslovakian  cotton  industry  has  about  3,500,000  spindles,  of  vrhich 
600,000  are  adapted  for  Egyptian  cotton.    Of  the  3,500,000  spindles,  500,000 
are  permanently  out  of  work.    About  98  percent  of  the  remaining  spindles 
are  united  in  the  Cotton  Spinner  C.rtol.    During  1933,  60,000,000  kilogr.jns 
(132,000,000  pounds)  of  cotton  ycirn  wore  produced,  of  v/hich  16,000,000 
kilogr'.mis  (35,000,000  po'inds)  were  exported  to  Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria 
and  other  Balkan  countries.    Cotton  weaving  mills  in  Czechoslovakia  have 
about  100,000  looms  which  arc  occupied  to  the  extent  of  only  40  percent  of 
capacity  during  tiie  year  1933.    It  must  also  be  noted  that  these  looms  not 
only  consuriie  cotton  yarn,  but  also  artificial  and  natural  silk  as  ?;ell  as 
wool  und  linen  yurns.    The  number  of  automatic  looms  is  relatively  small, 
as  Czechoslovakia  hfxS  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap  qualified  textile  labor. 
Exports  of  cotton  weavings  during  1G33  amounted  to  280,000,000  crowns 
($1,070,000  at  correct  exchange),  or  only  18  percent  of  the  export  value 
in  the  ye.^r  1928, 

Austria 

No  ne'.T  reports  on  the  textile  conditions  in  Austria  -.Tero  received 
during  the  month  of  May. 

Franco 

The  unsatisfactory  situation  in  the  French  cotton  textile  industry 
continued  during  Muy,  with  cotton  spinners  complaining  of  the  very  slow  pace 
of  new  business,  and  cotton  ■:eavers  indicating  that  nev;  sales  of  cotton 
cloth  improved  only  slightly  during  May.    It  is  now  pretty  certain  that 
considerable  restrictions  in  cotton  spinnin^'r  and  cotton  weaving  mill  activity 
took  place  during  April  and  May.    Ai.  interesting  development  in  recent 
months,  according  to  newspaper  inforirk^t ion  received  hero,  v/as  the  fact  that 
region^a  cotton  industry  associations  organized  a  nuiaber  of  incorporated 
companies  with  a  si.irai  capital,  the  only  purpose  oi  v^iich  is  to  buy  up 
cotton  textile  mills  that  have  failed.    The  production  apparatus  of  these 
mills  is  then  demolished  in  order  to  eliminate  their  capacity  from  the 
market. 

Around  the  middle  of  May,  the  Syndicat  O^neral  de  1' Indus  trie 
Cotonniere  Francaiso  held  tneir  annual  meeting  and  a  rather  pessimistic 
report  tl.s  presented.    The  report  says  that  at  the  present  tLme  the 
situation  of  the  French  cotton  ind'ustry  is  v.'orsc  than  at  any  time  during 
the  crisis  -  a  statement  v/hich  is  probably  too  pessimistic  but  shows  at 
least  that  present  conditions   .re  f^r  from  s...tisfactory  and  much  less 
favorable  than  they  v/ere  last  fall. 
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One  reason  for  this  peGsimism  lies  in  the  IV.ct  that  the  industry's  margin 
hcis  constantly  fallen  since  the  beginning  of  1934,  and  is  nov;  lovror  thoii 
during  the  depth  of  the  depression.    Cotton  textile  mills  .jto  aoii  being 
utilized  to  only  70  percent  of  capacity  as  compared  v/ith  80  percent  last 
year.    On  the  other  hand,  the  situation  on  the  French  market,  from  a 
technical  standpoint,  is  considered  sound.    Stocks  "./ith  the  industry  .-re 
not  excessive  arii  the  "i/'ftiole sale  trade  has  practically  no  stocks  at  all.  The 
Syndicat  /welcomes  the  fact  that  the  French  cotton  industry  depends  on  export 
outlets  to  an  insignificant  extent  only,  and  maintains  that  the  purchasing 
power  for  cotton  goods  in  France  and  her  colonies  shows  great  resistance 
even  in  years  of  crisis.    Ho77ever,  a  great  handicap  is  seen  in  the  general 
lack  of  business  confidence  and  the  hoarding  of  money,  developments  which 
have  cut  docn  sales  possibilities  below  -Jhat  could  otherwise  bo  expected. 
The  Syndicat  thinks  that  measures  to  adjust  production  to  present  conditions 
are  absolutely  necess;iry  in  order  to  restore  on  equilibrium. 

Poland 

A  report  from  Lodz  dated  the  beginning  of  May  indicates  that  the 
situation  in  the  textile  business  is  uns:<.tisfactory.    Stocks  have  accumulated 
to  a  consi'iorablo  extent  and  exert  unbearable  pressure  upon  prices, especially 
in  the  caso  of  cotton  goods.    The  expected  increase  in  the  sales  had  not 
occurred  s  )  far  <j\d  in  order  to  take  account  of  all  trtse  conditions  the 
Spinner's  Cartel  was  forced  to  reduce  v;orking  time  by  9  hours  per  week. 

Russia 

Production  of  cr^tt^n  fabric  during  recent  months  has  continued  on, 
or  slightly  above,   the  level  of  200,000,000  meters  (219,000,000  y-.rds)  per 
month,  which  is  somewhat  below  last  year's  levels  :.t  this  tii.ic  of  the  ye-J", 
but  apparently  sancv/hat  more  favorable  than  during  the  last  months  of  1933. 
Output  of  cotton  fabrics  in  April  amounted  to  210,699,000  meter s( 230,430,000 
yards)  or  92.1  percent  of  the  monthly  plan.    Yarn  production  amounted  to 
30,475  metric  tons  (67,185,000  pounds)  in  April  or  97.7  percent  of  the 
respective  plan. 

Production  during  the  second  10  uays  of  May  Vv^-S  reported  to  have 
increased  as  comp  .red  with  the  first  10  d.^ys  of  the  month,  for  which  no 
data  are  available.    Production  of  cotton  fabrics  during  the  second  decade 
amounted  to  68,894,000  motors  (75,342,000  yards)  or  97,1  percent  of  the 
plan  for  tliat  period.    On  the  basis  of  this  figure  ..nd  in  view  jf  the  fact 
that  it  represents  a  certain  incre.tse  over  the  first  10  days  of  the  m^nth 
it  would  appear  that  total  production  of  c  tton  fabrics  during  M.-.y  w.-.s 
probably  around  200,000,000  meters  (218,720,000  y^rds)  or  ab'-^ut  5  percent 
below  the  previous  rionth, 

China 

Cotton  mill  activity  in  Chin^  v^as,  'n  the  whole,  hifher  in  early 
June  than  in  early  May,  according  to  a  report  received  by  radiogr-jm  on 
June  13  from  the  Agricultural  Commissioner's  office  at  Shanghai.  The 
Chinese  owned  mills  were  said  to  have  been  operating  at  about  75  percent 
of  capacity  v/hile  the  Japanese  mills  were  operating  at  no._,rly  full  capacity. 
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A  month  earlier  the  Chinese  mills  were  running  at  about  the  same  rate  as 
in  early  June  while  the  Japaiifso  mills  were  running  at  90  to  95  percent  of 
capacity.    Cotton  consumption  during  May  was  estimated  at  112,000  bales, 
23,000  of  which  was  American;  19,000  Indian;  2,000  Egyptian;  and  68,000 
Chinese.    The  yarn  market  in  China  was  reported  as  slightly  improved  during 
Mfiy,  particularly  with  reference  to  52  count  yarns.    For  yarns  above  and 
below  32' s,  however,  the  market  continued  inactive,  although  yarn  prices 
advanced  somewhat,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  advance  in  cotton  prices. 

The  Chinese  Government's  purchases  of  American  cotton  under  the 
R.  F.  C.  loan  .jtc  said  to  h:,ve  been  practically  completed  with  purchases 
totaling  about  168,000  boles.    Of  this,  52,00,0  bales  are  said  to  have  been 
sold  to  mills  up  to  early  June,  16,000  bales  were  afloat,  and  20,000  bales 
re:„dy  for  shipment.    The  monthly  rate  of  consumption  of  this  cotton  in  May 
or  early  June  has  been  estimated  at  about  4,000  bales, 

Japan  1/ 

Y.rn  production  in  Japan  during  May  amounted  to  280,000  bales  of 
approximately  400  pounds  which  is  approximately  as  high  as  the  record  pro- 
duction of  April  and  exceeded  yarn  production  in  May  1933  by  11  percent. 
Activity  continued  high  despite  the  fact  that  British  possessions  have 
established  import  quotus  ?/hich  are  expected  to  materially  reduce  the  imports 
of  Japanese  cloth  by  these  countries.    The  Japanese  are  making  special 
efforts  to  expand  their  markets  in  other  countries  and  are  said  to  be  making 
considerable  progress. 

Exports  of  cotton  cloth  from  Japan  during  April  v;ere  reported  at 
192,000,000  square  yards  coBipared  rith  162,000,000  square  y^rds  during  May 
l->st  ye-r  and  136,000,000  squ:ii'e  yards  in  May  1932.-   Total  exports  from 
August  1  to  the  end  of  May  amounted  to  1,664,000,000  square  yards  compared 
v;ith  1,676,000,000  square  yards  during  the  corresponding  period  List  season. 
It  is  reported  that  the  Government  is  underwriting  the  export  bills  to 
insure  exporters  against  losses  arising  out  of  foreign  exchange  fluctuations. 
This  is  said  to  be  encouraging  exporters  in  their  efforts  to  open  up  new 
markets.    A  movement  is  also  under  waj'-  to  encourage  exports  by  uniting 
manufacturers  and  exporters  in  a  single  trade  group  -aS  they  are  said  to  have 
often  ".'orked  at  cross  purposes  in  disputes  with  foreign  countries. 

Acreage,  Production  and  Crop  Conditions 

United  Stutes 

The  first  official  report  pertaining  to  the  1934  domestic  crop  will 
not  be  released  until.  July  9.    This  report  will  contain  only  an  ostiriatc 
of  the  acreage.    The  first  forecast  of  production  will  be  released  August  8, 
Priv-te  estimates  of  the  1934  cotton  acreage  released  in  the  first  part  of 
June  ranged  between  27,000,000  and  30,000,000  acres.    The  official  estimate 
of  the  acreage  plaited  in  1933  w:^s  40,798,000  acres  but  due  to  the  plowing 
under  of  more  then  10,000,000  acres   ind  to  abandvoiiment  the  estimated  area 
h-rvested  was  29,978,000  acrus, 

1/  B;ised  largely  on  a  report  from  Vice  Consul  McConaughy  at  Kobe,  Japan, 
received  by  radiogram  from  Shanghai,  China,  May  31,  and  June  13, 
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Weuthor  conditions  during  May  ^-ind  the  first  part  of  June  wore  on  the 
v;holo  considered  as  quite  unfavorable.     In  the  eastel-n  part  of  the  Belt, 
rainfall  T7r^s  much  above  normal  caid  in  Texas  and  Oklahoiaa  much  bclov:  normal. 
Conditions  in  the  East  have  been  very  favorable  fot ' boil  vjeevi-l  infestation. 
The  condition  of  the  crop,  hov/ever,  is  said  to  be  such  that  the  crop  could 
materially  improve  or  further  deteriorate  in  the  next'  feT/  77-3eks  depending 
upon  WG-.-.thor  conditions, 

fertilizer  tax  tag  sales  in  ei^t  states  during  the  month  of  May 
totaled  74,000  short  tons  compared  with  160,000  tons  during  May , 1933,  and 
83,000  tons  in  May  1932.    During  the  6  months,  December  through  May  sales 
in  the  oiglit  principal  cotton  states  (excluding  Oklahoma)  totaled  2,628,000 
tons  compared  with  2,188,000  tons  during  the  like  period  last  season, 
1, 782,000  tons  to  the  same  d._te  in  1932,  but  were  35  percent  less  than  the 
average  for  the  s..,mo  period  in  the  5  years  ended  in  1930,  5  pre-depression 
ye^rs.    Duo  to  the  smaller  acreage,  however,  the  quantity  per  acre  may  be 
about  in  line  v;ith  the  average. 

India 

The  final  official  estimate  of  the  1933-34  Indian  crop  as  previously 
reported  placed  the  crop  at  4,159,000  bales  of  478  pounds  which  was  263,000 
bales  or  7  percent  larger  than  the  revised  estimate  of  the  1932-33  crop  and 
791,000  bales  larger  than  the  1931-32  crop.    The  average  production  for  the 
5  years  ended  1930-31,  however,  was  400,000  bales  larger  than  the  1953-34 
crop.    The  1933-34  acreage  WaS  reported  at  23,739,000  acres,  an  increase 
of  1,256,000  acres  or  6  percent  over  the  1932-33  acreage,  but  about  6  per- 
cent less  than  the  average  for  the  5  years  ended  1930-31.  ' 

Little  infomation  is  available  as  to  the  acreage  or  crop  prospects 
for  1934-35  for  the  planting  of  most  of  the  Indian  crop  occurs  much  later 
than  the  planting  in  the  United  States.     It  may  be  significant  to  note, 
however,  that  in  recent  months  cotton  prices  at  Bombay,  India  have  averaged 
10  to  15  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.    At  this  time  last  year  cotton 
prices  in  India  were  less  than  a  year  earlier  but  from  May  to  July  they 
averaged  19  to  33  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.    An  examination  of 
acreage  changes  and  cotton  prices  in  India  shows  th^t  Indian  producers  have 
in  the  past  responded  to  price  changes.     It  would  not  be  surprising  if  India 
1954-35  cotton  acreage  should  be  higher  than  that  of  1933-34,  particularly 
if  cotton  prices  in  India  continue  higher  than  last  year. 

The  following  extract  from  the  May  26  issue  of  The  J'inancial  News 
(Bombay)  may  be  jf  interest  in  connection  v/ith  the  1934-35  Indian  crop: 
"From  reports  emanating  from  the  Indian  Meteorological  department  as  well  as 
from  other  sources,  it  secns  th:.t  Monsiion  this  year  would  be  late.  There 
being  no  break  of  the  Monsoon  at  Colombo  so  far,  some  anxiety  is  likely  to 
be  felt  as  to  whether  this  year's  commencement  of  rainfall  in  India  would  be 
timely" • 

China 

Preliminary  reports  on  the  cotton  acreage  prospects  in  China  indicate 
that  perhaps  the- 1934-35  acreage  may  be  as  much  as  10  percent  higher  than  iD 
1933-34,  according  to  a  report  from  the  Agricultural  Commissioner's  office 
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at  Shanghai  about  the  middle  of  June.  This  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  returns  from  cotton  in  1935-^4  were  more  favorable  than  returns  from 
other  crops  and  to  favorable  conditions  for  planting  this  spring.  Actual 
prices  of  native  cotton  in  Shanghai  in  recent  months  have  been  slightly^ lower 
than  a  year  earlier,  but  higher  than  during  the  early  part  of  the  1933-34 
cotton  season. 


Russia 

iilthough  the  cotton  plroiting  campaign  was  not  completed  by  May  5 
to  10,  the  date  stipulated  by  the  Government,  rel.^tively  good  progress  was 
reported,  with  total  sowings  on  Mv.y  5,  reaching  1,440,000  hectares 
(3,558,000  acres)  or  about  3/4  of  the  total  plan.    Sowings  at  the  s.ane 
time  a  year  ago  amounted  to  1,306,000  hoctures  (3,227,000  acres)  or  63 
percent  of  the  plan.    Later  reports  for  the  Union  as  a  whole  are  lacking, 
but  data  for  Middle  Asia,  by  far  the  most  important  cotton  producer  of 
the  Union,  reported  94.5  percent  of  the  planned  sowings  completed  by  May 
15,  and  the  fig\iro  reached  99  percent  on  May  85.    Compared  v/ith  a  year 
ago,  sowings  in  Middle  Asia  were  about  on  last  year's  levels,  \7hile  con- 
trary to  last  ye^r,  sowings  in  the  so-culled  "new  cotton  regions"  have  been 
moix)  favorable  as  judging  from  last  reports  the  plan  was  almost  fully 
completed  by  May  5  in  North  Caucasus  and  Ukraine. 

Individual  peas'-.nts  have  been  lagging  behind  throughout  the  whole 
campaign.    Thus,  for  example,  a  local  report  from  Usbekistan  indie  ated^ 
that  sowings  on  May  15  amounted  to  99,2  percent  in  the  case  of  collectives 
-;nd  only  75  percent  in  the  case  of  the  individual  peasants,  the  respective 
figures  for  Turlanenia  amounting  to  100.5  and  78.6  percent.    A  similar 
situation  is  reported  from  other  republics  and  regions. 

Government  plans  oall  for  1,105,000  metric  tons  of  ur.ginned  cotton 
(equivalent  to  1,580,000  to  1,680,000  bales  of  478  pounds  of  lint)  to  be 
delivered  from  the  1934  crop  by  collectives  and  inaividual  peasants  and 
59,700  metric  tons  (85,000  to  90,000  bales  of  lint)  by  Soviet  farms,  making 
a  total  of  1,164,700  metric  tons  of  unginned  cotton.    This  corresponds 
to  1,655,000  to  1,770,000  bales  of  473  pounds  each  of  ginned  cotton,  depend- 
ing upon  the  ginning  yield.     In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  last  your's  procuring  plan  called  for  a  totul  of  1,346,200  metric  tons 
of  unginned  cotton  so  that  this  year's  (1934  crop)  procuring  plan  calls 
for  13.4  percent  less  cotton  than  a  year  ago.    As  has  previously  been 
pointed  out,  the  G.^vernmcnt  has  apparently  adopted  a  more  conservative 
viewpoint  than  in  for::ier  years  as  the  acreage  plan  has  undergone  a  reduction 
of  only  5  percent,  fr^om  2,067,000  hectares  provided  for  1933  to  1,960,000 
planned  in  1934. 

There  have  been  the  usual  complaints  of  unsatisfactory  cultivating 
methods  in  the  Soviet  Press,  with  recent  reports  indicating  th.,t  owing 
to  frequent  rains  during  the  past  weeks  a  crust  had  formed  which  required 
breaking  up  in  order  to  prevent  it  fr^m  impeding  the  sprouting  of  the 
cotton  pl:^t  and  its  normal  growth.    At  the  sane  time,  it  was  feared  th.'.t 
the  rainy  spriiif^  \;ould  promote  the  growth  of  weeds. 

Brazil 


The  official  estimate  of  the  total  1933-34  Brazilian  crop  has 
not  been  received  as  yet,  but  the  indications  ^.tg  that  it  will  show  a 
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very  substantial  increase  over  the  crop  of  1932-33.     The  preliminar;y  estimate 
of  tr.e  193o-34  crop  in  north  Brazil  indicated  a  production  in  those  states  of 
415,000  bales  of  478  pounds  corapared  with  326,000  bales  a  year  earlier  and 
an  average  of  456,000  bales  for  the  5  years  ended  1330-31.     The  1933-34 
acreage  in  these  states  v/as  placed  at  1,405,000  acres,  an  increase  of  19  per- 
cent over  the  1933-33  acreage  and  19  percent  over  the  average  for  the  5-year 
period.    Unofficial  estimates  of  the  1933-34  acreage  and  production  in  south 
Brazil  indicate  a  rather  large  increase  in  those  states,  particularly  in  the 
State  of  Sao  Faulo,  the  most  important  cotton  producing  State  in  Brazil. 

While  the  planting  of  the  new  (1934-35)  crop  in  northern  Brazil  is 
probably  about  completed  by  this  time  no  rei)ort  has  been  received  giving  any 
indications  of  what  chari;.re,  if  any,  has  occurred  in  the  acreage  planted.  So 
far  as  the  actual  price  of  cotton  is  concerned  it  would  seem  as  though  the 
acreage  would  hardly  show  much,  if  a:iy,  increase  over  last  year  or  might  even 
decrease.     If  cotton  prices  at  Rio  de  Jan.eiro  are  representative  of  what 
cotton  farmers  receive  for  their  cotton  they  received  much  less  per  pound  for 
their  1933-34  crop  than  for  their  1932-33  crop.    Prom  August  to  November  the 
monthly  avero.ge  prices  of  Brazilian,  Serido,  gra.des  3  and  4  were  5  to  47  per- 
cent lO'iVer  than  a  year  earlier  end  through  April  (the  latest  quotation  avail- 
able at  this  time)  continued  at  least  53  percent  less  than  in  the  correspond- 
ing month    o.  year  earlier.     Prices  in  April,  however,  were  somev/hat  higher 
thaii  in  the  early  po,rt  of  the  cotton  season  beginning  last  August  1. 

Mexico 

The  planting  of  the  1934-35  cotton  crop  in  Mexico  has  probably  been 
about  completed  by  this  time,  but  as  yet  little  information  has  been  received 
as  to  the  probable  plantings.    However,  the  follov/ing  is  a  translation  of 
comments  contained  in  the  Ma^'  issue  of  the  "Boletin  Mensual  de  Estadistica 
Agricola"  a  m.onthly  bulletin  of  the  Secretarj^  of  Mexican  Agriculture  which 
mscf  be  of  interest: 

"Planting  was  coiirpleted  during  the  month  in  the  region  of  the  Comarca 
Lagunera,  Coohuila  and  Mrango,  the  condition  of  this  cultivation  being  esti- 
mated to  be  generally  fairly  good. 

"In  the  region  of  Don  I'lartin,  Lrmpazos,  Nueva  Leon,  s  jwing  was  going 
on  during  the  month,  and  it  is  elso  estimated  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion, the  area  planted  being  calcialatod  at  22,000  hectares,  double  the  curiount 
that  Was  planted  last  year, 

"In  tno  regions  of  the  Conches  cjid  Valley  of  Juarez,  Chihualma,  and 
Mexicoli  Valley,  Lower  California,  planting  was  begun  under  conditions  general' 
ly  fairly  good." 

Eg:/pt 

Tlie  1934-35  Eryptirai  cotton  crop  has  been  planted  but  the  official  esti- 
mate of  the  area  planted  will  not  be  available  until  early  August.  Private 
estimates  i;idicate  that  the  acreage  planted  apparently  increased  considerably 
over  that  of  1933-54  possibly  equaling  or  exceeding  the  record  acreage  of 
1930-31. 
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J^^^nrjJ^^^^^  Summary 
Prices  of  American  cotton  v/ere  exceptionally  strong  during  the  first 
half  of  July,  despite  the  marked  restriction  in  domestic  cotton  consuraption, 
the  recent  somewhat  unfavorable  demand  conditions  in  PJurope,  the  continued 
small  domestic  sales  of  cotton  goods,  and  reports  of  increased  acreage  and 
production  in  foreign  countries.    On  July  18,  the  average  price  of  middling 
in  the  10  designated  inarkets  reached  13.05  cents,  which  was  more  than  1  cent 
above  the  price  at  the  beginning  of  July  and  tlie  highest  for  more  than  4 
years.    The  strength  in  domestic  prices  is  accounted  for  by  ostimatL;S  of 
the  smallest  planted  acreag^i  since  190o  and  unfavorable  weather  conditions, 
particularly  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

Domestic  cotton  mill  activity  in  Juno  and  most  of  July  was  at  least 
E5  percent  below  the  levels  of  May  and  40  to  50  percent  below  the  levels  of 
a  year  earlier.    The  indications  are,  therefore,  that  total  domestic  cotton 
consumption  for  the  season  ending  July  31,  1934  will  be  loss  than  5,750,000 
bales  compared  with  5,137,000  bales  in  1932-53.    A  substantial  part  of  the 
decline  as  compared  with  the  previous  season  occurred  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  season. 

Mill  activity  in  foreign  countries  as  a  whole  was  probably  about 
the  same  in  Juno  and  the  first  half  of  July  as  in  May.    Activity  in  Europe, 
however,  has  apparently  declined  somewhat  recently.     In  Japan  yarn  output 
and  cloth  exports  reached  new  record  levels  in  June  and  preparations  were 
made  to  increase  mill  activity  still  further  during  July  and  subsequent 
months. 
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Exports  of  Amorictn  cotton  were  fcirly  lc:rge  during  June  and  er.rly 
July  despite  the  continued  restriction  on  imports  into  G-ermany.  Kowever, 
Japan  and  China  took  more  American  cotton  in  Junu  than  in  any  other  June  in 
history. 

The  first  estimate  of  the  total  19  35-34  Brazilian  crop  has  only 
recently  been  received,  v/hich  placed  the  crop  at  830,000  bales  or  about 
twice  that  of  the  rather  short  crop  of  1932-53.    The  information  thus  far 
received  indicates  that  the  1954-55  acrea,5e  in  China,  5g;/pt,  and  Mexico, 
is  larger  than  in  the  season  before,  but  smaller  in  Russia.  iTactically 
no  inform.ation  on  the  other  countries  has  been  received. 

Prices 

Cotton  prices,  which  were  fairly  steady  during  June  and  early  July 
at  around  12  cents  or  somewhat  below,  gave  way  to  rather  marked  advances 
during  the  second  week  of  July  after  the  official  estimate  of  the  acreage 
in  cultivation  on  July  1  this  year.    On  July  11  the  official  average  price 
of  Middling  7/8  inch  cotton  in  the  10  designated  markets  reached  12.80  cents 
per  pound  and  on  July  13  averaged  12,86  cents,  which  was  exactly  1  cent 
higher  than  the  average  the  day  before  the  acreage  estimate  v/as  released. 
The  price  on  eac}i  of  these  days  was  the  highest  for  m.ore  than  4  years  or 
since  June  1930,  ■'Yath  the  continuation  of  unfavorable  weather  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Belt,  cotton  prices  made  further  gains  during  the 
third  week  of  July,  the  10  markets  averaging  13.05  cents  on  July  18.  Some 
reaction  followed  this,  however,  and  on  July  25  the  average  was  12.55  cents. 

During  the  week  ended  July  21  the  o.verage  price  of  Middling  7/8  inel. 
averaged'  12.92  cents  compared  with  an  average  for  June  of  12.04,  an  average 
during  July  1933  of  10.52,  and  was  more  than  twice  as  high  as  the  average 
for  July  1932  of  5.54  cents. 

The  recent  rise  in  the  price  of  American  cotton  has  brought  about 
a  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  Indian  and  most  other  foreign  cotton  to  American. 
On  July  13  the  price  of  three  of  the  principal  varieties  or  types  of  Indian 
cotton  at  Liverpool  av.jraged  about  69.1  percent  of  the  price  of  American 
middling  and  low  middling,  ?7hereas  during  Juno  the  ratio  of  Indian  to 
American  mus  72,1  and  in  July  last  year  Indian  averaged  80,6  percent,  and 
in  July  1932,  about  8S",9,    The  10-year  average  ratio  of  Indian  to  American 
is  about  80  percent. 

Stocks  and  Mo v eracnt 

Exports  of  American  cotton 


Total  exports  of  American  cotton  to  all  countries  during  Juno  sho-.vod 
a  marked  increase  over  the  unusually  small  exports  of  May,  but  were  smaller 
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than  the  record  exports  of  June  last  year.    They  were,  with  the  exception  of 
last  year,  the  largest  for  the  month  of  June  since  1927.     In  view  of  the 
restrictions  on  imports  into  Germany  and  the  smaller  exports  to  most  other 
European  countries  than  in  June  last  year  and  the  year  before  the  total  was 
remarkably  large.    This  is  accounted  for  by  the  record  exports  to  Japan  and 
China.    Both  of  those  countries  took  more  American  cotton  during  June  than 
in  any  other  June  in  history. 

For  the  11  months  ended  June  30  total  exports  amounted  to  7,229,000 
running  bales,  a  decrease  of  498,000  bales  or  6  percent  comjn  red  with  the 
same  period  a  year  earlier  and  12  percent  less  than  to  the  same  date  in 
1931-32.    A  considerable  part  of  the  decline  (compared  with  a  yeer  earlier) 
in  exports  since  Ilarch  may  be  attributed  to  the  import  restrictions  in 
Germany.    Cotton  consumption  in  Germany,  hov/ever,  has  been  holding  up  Vv'ell 
with  stocks  being  used  up.    However,  stocks  are  still  rather  lar^ie.    At  tliC 
end  of  June  stocks  of  all  cotton  at  Bremen  amounted  to  about  464,000  bales 
which  was  11  percent  loss  than  at  the  same  date  last  year,  but  25  percent 
larger  than  the  average  for  the  same  period  in  the  5  years  ended  1933.  The 
fact  that  stocks  have  been  used  up  to  some  extent  is  shovm  by  a  comparison 
of  the  stocks  situation  about  the  end  of  March,  just  after  the  buying  pro- 
hibition became  effective.    At  that  time  total  stocks  of  raw  cotton  rt  Bremen 
amounted  to  about  624,000  bales  or  11  percent  larger  than  a  yecr  earlier  and 
£9  percent  larger  than  the  5-year  average.     It  is  thought  that  perhaps  a 
somewhat  greater  decrease  has  occurred  in  stocks  at  mills.    Despite  the  recent 
restriction  on  mill  activity  it  is  hoped  before  the  restriction  on  the  im- 
portation of  cotton  very  materially  affects  cotton  consumption,  Germany's 
financial  difficulties  may  be  such  that  imports  v/ill  bo  permitted  to  move  in 
more  freely. ' 

Exports  of  Indian  and  Egyptian  cotton 

During  the  4  weeks  ended  July  12,  total  exports  of  Indian  cotton 
amounted  to  229,000  running  bales  of  about  400  pounds  each.    This  represented 
an  increase  of  13  percent  over  the  same  4  weeks  last  year  and  152  percent  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in  1932.     Exports  during  this  period 
to  Great  Britain  and  to  Japan  and  China  ,  combined,  were  considerably  larger 
than  last  year  or  tne  year  before,  but  exports  to  continental  Europe  were 
45  percent  smaller  than  the  4  weuks  ended  July  11,  1S33.    This  reflects  the 
effects  of  the  restriction  on  German  imports.    For  the  period  August  1  to 
July  12  this  season  (1933-34)  total  exports  from  India  totaled  2,290,000 
running  bales,  csi  increase  of  11  percent  c:nd  61  percent  rospoctively  jver 
the  like  periods  in  1932-33  and  1931-32, 

During  the  4  ;;eeks  ended  July  11,  exports  of  ra^v  cotton  from  Egypt 
totaled  61,000  running  bales  (of  about  750  pounds  each)  compared  with  65,000 
bales  during  the  corresponding  period  last  season  and  45,000  bales  in  1932, 
For  the  season  from  August  1  to  July  11  exports  from  Egypt  to  all  countries 
totaled  1,171,000  bales,  equivalent  to  about  1,780,000  bales  of  478  pounds. 
This  represented  an  increase  of  45  percent  and  20  percent  respectively  over 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  1932-33  and  1931-32  seasons.    Exports  from 
Egypt  during  this,  the  1933-34  season,  have  been  tho  Ir-.rgost  for  any  season 
on  record.    The  largest  exports  for  any  other  season  v/as  in  1928-29  when  tho 
equivalent  of  1,642,000  bales  of  478  pounds  wore  exported.    These  heavy 
exports  from" Egypt  during  1933-34  reflect  the  record  19  33-34  Egyptian  crop. 
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Tho  appa 3;^e nt_  s toc_ks  of  ilinerican  co tton  in  t he  Un itcd  Stc.tes 

On  the  basio  of  domestic  production,  the  carry-over  in  1933,  and 
disappearance  (consumption  plus  exports)  the  atocks  of  American  cotton  remain- 
ing in  the  United  Str.tes  on  July  1  should  be  around  8,700,000  or  nearly 
750,000  bales  loss  than  on  j"uly  1  last  year  and  more  than  1,900,000  bales  less 
than  on  the  same  date  in  1932, 

Textile  Situation 

United  States; 

Domestic  mill  consumption  of  rav,'  cotton  during  Jimc  ajnounted  to  363,000 
runnii.g  balos,  according  to  the  preliminary  report  released  by  the  Bureau  of 
tho  Census  on  July  14.    This  was  almost  30  percent  less  than  in  May,  48  percent 
less  than  the  record  consumption  of  June  last  year,  but  12  percent  higher 
than  the  small  consumption  of  June  1932,    V/ith  the  exception  of  June  1932, 
the  consumption  in  June  this  year  was  the  smallest  for  the  month  since  1924. 
The  decline  in  the  daily  rate  of  consumption  from  May  to  June  was  approximate- 
ly 25  percent  or  about  the  same  as  the  reduction  in  the  maximum  number  of 
hours  the  cotton  textile  machinery  in  permitted  to  operate  under  the  MRA 
Cotton  Textile  Code. 

On  the  whole  sales  of  cotton  textiles  by  domestic  mills  were  rather 
small  during  June  and  the  first  week  of  July,  trade  reports  indicating  that 
sales  in  some  sections  of  the  industry  during  this  period  vrere  perhaps  less 
than  the  curtailed  output.    During  the  second  t.nd  third  ;/eeks  of  July,  ho-,7CYor, 
sales  of  textiles  made  a  substrjitial  gain  duo,  to  a  considerable  extent,  no 
doubt,  to  the  advance  in  cotton  prices.    The  unfilled  order  situation  in 
many  sections  of  the  industry  apparently  improved  considerably  during  this 
period. 

Cotton  mills  on  the  whole  are  still  operating  at  levels  somev/hat 
below  the  maximum  permitted  under  the  code  due  in  part  to  the  strike  in 
Alabama.    The  indications  are,  therefore,  that  consumption  for  July  will  be 
fully  as  lov!  as  in  June, 

If  this  is  true,  the  total  consumption  of  all  cotton  for  the  1933-34 
season  mil  probably  be  less  then  5,750,000  bales.    Total  domestic  cotton 
m.ill  consumption  in  1932-33  amounted  to  6,137,000  bales  and  in  1951-52  to 
4,866,000  bales. 

Groat_  Britain 

During  most  of  June  m.ill  activity  in  Great  Britain  was  estimated 
by  the  Nev;  York  Cotton  Exchcjigo  Service  nt  about  75  percent  of  normal,  which 
v/as  apparently  somewhat  higher  than  the  average  for  May,    However,  during 
the  first  part  of  July,  activity  declined  back  to  about  the  levels  of  i.vlay. 
Sales  of  cotton  goods  by  British  mills  apparently  ran  somewhat  bc;lov/  output 
during  most  of  Juiic  and  manvifacturers  arc  said  to  be  having  difficulty  in 
soiling  the  reduced  output  of  earlj^  July. 

Exports  of  cotton  piece  goods  from.  Great  Britain  during  Jure  totaled 

148,800,000  square  yards  compared  with  150,600,000  square  yards  in  I  lay  and 

141,600,000  sojaara  yards  in  June  last  year.     In  June  1932  and  1931  cloth 

exports  were  184,800,000  and  132,800,000  square  yards  respectively.  From 
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August  1,  1933  to  the  end  of  June  this  yer.r  total  exports  of  piece  goods  from 
GrDat  Britain  totaled  nearly  1,764,000,000  square  yards  compared  with  about 
1,935,000,000  square  yards  during  the  like  period  in  1932-33  and  1,840,000,000 
square  yards  during  the  corresponding  11  months  in  1931-32, 

Continental  Europe  \J 

The  situation  in  the  continental  Europeaji  textile  industry  during  the 
month  of  June  and  the  first  half  of  July  was  unfavorable  on  the  whole.  Un- 
satisfactory conditions  continued  and  became  even  more  pronounced  in  France 
and  Italy,  but  rather  high  levels  of  business  and  mill  activity'-  were  main- 
tained in  Germany,    There  were  no  new  developments  in  Austria,  Czechoslovakia 
and  Polana,  where  the  improvement  registered  in  recent  months  was  retained, 
though  the  basic  level  of  general  business  and  mill  activity  continues 
unsatisfactory. 

The  upward  tendency  in  raw  cotton  prices  which  prevailed  during  June 
did  not  appreciably  stimulate  new  business  in  raw  cotton  and  manufactures  on 
the  Continent,  largely  because  of  the  restrictions  on  ra?/  transactions 
existing  in  Germany,  restrictions  which  in  tin  indirect  manner  also  hampered 
the  business  in  yarns  end  goods,  inasmuch  as  manufacturers  are  reluctant  to 
sell  yarns  or  fabrics  if  they  are  not  permitted  to  cover  themselves  in  the 
raw  market.    V/estern  Europe  and  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been,  in  the 
past  several  months  influenced  to  a  lesser  degree  by  price  movements  on 
the  raw  market  than  has  Germany. 

New  sales  of  cotton  yarn  and  cotton  manufactures  In  general,  there- 
fore, '^ere  rather  limited  during  the  month  of  June,    France  and  Italy  com- 
plained of  an  unsatisfactory  demand.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  those 
complainto  come  mostly  from  centers  that  have  recently  adopted  a  deflation- 
ary economic  policy.     Cotton  mill  activity,  as  a  result  of  these  developments, 
was  further  reduced  in  June,  particularly  in  France.    Trade  reports  indicate 
that  Gorman  mill  output  continued  comparatively  high  during  June  and  early 
July. 

Germany 

Business  of  cotton  spinners  and  cotton  weavers  during  June  and  early 
July  was  of  fair  volume,  but  was  hampered  considerably  by  the  inability  of 
spinners  to  cover  themselves  in  the  raw  market  to  the  extent  dictated  by 
past  practice.    1.3.11  activity,  hov/cver,  continued  at  levels  near  normal 
capacity,  according  to  trade  reports,  through  June  ajid  the  first  half  of 
July,  but  it  is  reported  that  beginning  July  23  some  curtailment  in  activity 
was  to  begin  as  a  result  of  a  decree  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Economics, 

The  detailed  cotton  spinner  report  nov;  available  for  the  month  of 
May  indicates  an  active  demand  for  cotton  yarns.     Calling  on  old  contracts 
v/as  considerable  and  spinning  mill  occupation  satisfactory.    The  spinners' 
association,  however,  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  prospects  for  future 
business  and  intimated  that  the  developments  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  supply  of  re.w  cotton.    For  the  month  of  May  cotton  weavers 
reported  little  change  in  the  situation,  vith  previous  improvements 

1/  Based  largely  on  a  report  prepared  by  Donald  F,  Chris't^^,  Assistojvt 
Agricultural  Attache  dated  July  9. 
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maintained  and  current  demand  for  fabrics  running  high.    According  to 
the  statement  of  the  weavers'  association,  May  business  was  not  due  to 
extraordinary  requirements  such  as  for  uniforms,  flags,  etc.,  but  to 
an  improvement  in  the  demand  from  regular  consumers.    Export  business, 
on  the  other  hand,  continued  to  be  much  complained  of. 

According  to  an  estimate  of  the  German  Institute  for  Economic 
Research,  textile  t)roduction  in  Germany  in  recent  months  was  only  7  per- 
cent below  peak  production  of  the  fall  of  1927  .    The  past  year's  increas- 
ing textile  production,  according  to  the  Institute,  has  led  to  a  consid- 
erable increase  in  investments  in  the  industry.    Orders  for  textile 
machinery  during  the  first,,  half  of  1934  are  reported  to  ^-^^^^^ll^f^^^ 
equalled  the  extraordinary  level  experienced  in  the  winter  of  L.d/-dti. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  these  investments  are  not  m  new  plants 
but  rather  in  the  replacement  of  old  machinery  which,  during  the  yearo 
of  depression,  were  not  replaced  as  rapidly  as  might  be  desired  from  an 
efficiency  standpoint. 

Domestic  sales  of  textile  goods  up  to  May  continued  below  production 
and  stocks  of  semi-ma nuf act ^ared  and  finished  textile  foods  are  thought 
have  been  higher  at  the  beginning  of  May  than  before  the  Christmas  depletion. 
The  turnover  in  the  textile  retail  trade  during  the  period  ^^^^^^ ^^^'^ ' 
1934,  was  in  value  13  percent  above  the  same  period  las  ^--^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
8  to  10  percent  above.    The  increase  is  partly  accounted  for  by  extraordinary 
requirements  for  party  organizations  as  well  as  by  ^^^^^f  ^^l^lj^'f ods . 
consumers  who  are  afraid  of  eventual  price  increases  or  a  shortugo  of  goods. 

'as  already  indicated  in  previous  reports,  P^^^^^^f 
and  linters  since  June  1  are  permitted  only  upon  ^^Pf  ov^^l  by 
office.    Not  only  foreign  but  also  inland  trading  is  subject  ^o  sucn  app 
As  became  known  during  June,  the  same  provisions  apply  to  such  cotton  and 
linters  as  had  been  .purchased  before  June  1,  but  not  yet  taken  over  Foreign 
exchange  is  being  allotted  in  compliance  with  the  decisions  of  the  control 
office. 

AS  a  result  of  the  above  provisions,  businer,s  In  actual  ^fJ^J'lcs 
Bremen  «s  very  Italted  during  June  and  buying  -^^J^.^^™^^  Z 

also  very  -rach  restricted.    On  the  J^:^;;  If'the  wesLt 

^rst™  «o'rrf;di:r?:ncr:rfhrL^?:tri  ^^i^^^^^or  ...e  s.i«  or 

Jutu^es  transactions  ?rom  New  York  to  the  Bremen  futures  czchange. 

On  June  30  the  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs  created  the  new  post  of 
"rav,  moterial  comlssloner"  In  the  K^lstry  for  Econon  c      f  irs.  n^s 
this  commissioner's  job  to  supervise  the  rcw  «.»ru.l  ..it-.">o 
and  to  pxcnte  In  every  way  possible  the  P'-^^uc.  on  o.  doiro  row 


Ci.i:te  m  every  wti.y  pucoo-^.^v.  -..v.    „-,«oontv  of 

The  commi.oioner  is  also  to  give  special  ^£^]ke^^ 
maintaining  the  high  quality  of  German  export  goods  which  ^^^ms  li^ 
suffer  froS  the  emergency  measures  governing  raw  material  supplies 


Czechoslovakia 

.he  latest  report  of  the  National  Ba^,  for  the  month  of  „ay^lndlcate^ 
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occupicd  than  spinners.    The  industry  continues  to  complain  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  imports  in  foreign  countries  which  used  to  be 
good  customers  for  Czechoslovakian  textile  goods.    Unofficial  though 
rather  reliable  trade  reports  indicate  that  sales  continued  snail  through 
June  and  early  July  with  some  further  curtaiimont  in  activity  taking 
place . 

Austria 

According  to  the  latest  report  of  the  Austrian  Institute  for 
Economic  Research,  the  production  of  cotton  yarn  and  fabrics  declined 
considerably  from  March  to  April.    The  Institute  is  of  the  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  much  of  this  movement  is  to  be  considered  simply  a  technical 
reaction,  resulting  from  the  considerable  March  increase  which  followed 
the  suppression  of  the  February  revolt. 

The  Austrian  '""overnmcnt  is  reported  to  hxive  prohibited  the  impor- 
tation of  cotton  yarns  altogether,  and  it  is  expected  this  will  result 
in  further  improved  conditions  in  the  spinning  mills. 

France 

Unsatisfactory  business  and  further  reductions  in  mill  activity 
during  June  are  reported  from  the  French  textile  sections,  with  particu- 
larly precarious  cond it  ions- prevailing  in  the  ggs"^  •    Restrictions  in 
mill  activity  were  quite  general  and  unemployment  in  the  cotton  textile 
districts  increased  considerably  during  June.    Further  restrictions  in 
activity  apparently  occurred  during  the  first  part  of  July. 

Following  extended  negotiations  between  producers  of  the  eastern 
French  cotton  industry,  the  Syndics t  Prof essionnel  des  Filoteurs  de 
Coton  des  Regions  de  I'Est  was  founded  at  Spinal  on  June  14,  1934.  The 
syndicate  controls  about  3,000,000  cotton  spindles  (or  about  30  percent 
of  all  French  spindles)  and  unites  cotton  spinners  of  the  Epinal  and 
Belfort  regions  with  cotton  spinners  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Alsace.  The 
syndicate  purposes  the  reorganization  of  the  cotton  yarn  mcrket  in  eastern 
France.    This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  a  proportionate  and  organized 
restriction  of  production  in  all  the  mills  belmging  t::  the  syndicate. 
The  syndicate  is  r Iso  to  buy  up  mills  that  have  failed,  and  the  production 
apparatus  of  such  mills  is  to  be  dism.antled  in  order  to  remove  their  capacity 
from  the  market.    Those  policies  are  in  line  with  recommendations  made  by 
the  Syndicat  General  de  1' Industrie  Gotonniere  Francaise  and  will  have  the 
syndicate's  v^arm  approval. 

Italy 

The  May  report  of  the  Italian  Ministry  for  Corporations  indicates 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  unemployment  in  the  Italian  cotton 
industry,  particularly  in  spinning  mills,  while  weaving  mills  VA?ere  able 
to  retain  their  unfilled  orders  at  previous  levels.    April  export  figiires, 
as  a  result  Jf  the  overvalu?.tion  of  the  lira,  showed  a  very  unfavorable 
development.    T2xp:rts  of  cotton  yarns  and  cotton  goods  are  rapidly  declining 
and  as  comX5ared  with  April,  1933,  cotton  goods  exports  declined  50  percent. 
•Trade  reports  for  June  and  early  July  indicate  that  sales  were  low  and 
activity  was  further  reduced. 
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The  situation  in  the  Lodz  cotton  textile  industry  around  the 
middle  of  June  was  reported  as  slightly  iniproved,  v;ith  an  increased  demand 
for  cotton  yarns  and  cotton  goods  noticeable.    As  a  result,  it  is  expected 
that  mill  activity  of  spinners  and  weavers  during  June  vms  soraevi^hat  higher 
than  in  May.    The  basic  situation  in  the  industry,  h07:ever,  is  still  a 
source  of  complaint.    There  was  apparently  soma  further  improvement  in  yarn 
and  cloth  sales  in  the  first  part  of  July. 

Rus  sia 

Production  of  the  cotton  textile  industry  during  the  first  20  days  of 
June  amounted  to  144,000,000  yards  of  cotton  fabrics,  v/hich  is  approxima.tcly 
the  same  as  during  the  same  period  in  May.    Total  output  for  the  month  of  May 
is  not  yet  available,  but  appears  likely  to  have  been  around  219,000,000  yards. 

Japan  2i/ 

Yarn  production  in  Japan  reached  a  new  high  level  in  June  when  the 
output  totaled  286,000  b':,les  of  approximately  400  pounds  each.    This  repre- 
sented an  increase  of  about  6,000  bales  over  May,  about  29,000  bales  or  11 
percent  over  June  last  year, and  was  about  3, 000  bales , larger  than  in  any 
other  month  in  the  history  of  the  Japanese  industry.    The  total  yarn  produc- 
tion for  the  first  11  months  of  the  1933-34 . season  amounted  to  2,977,000 
bales  compared  with  2,683,000  bales  during  the  11  months  ended  June  1933 
which  was  considerably  larger  than  in  any  other  like  period  up  to  the  1933-34 
season . 

The  record  level  of  cotton  consiimption  in  Japan  has  been  possible  by 
the  fact  that  exports  of  piece  goods  from  Jcpan  have  been  at  very  high  levels. 
During  May  exports  of  cotton  cloth  amounted  to  266,000,000  square  yards  which 
was  an  increase  of  38  percent  over  April  and  was  19  percent  higher  than  the 
previous  peak  reached  in  March.    Total  cloth  exports  for  the  10  months  ended 
May  amounted  to  1,932,000,000  square  yards  which  was  3  percent  larger  than  the 
exports  for  the  same  period  in  i932-33.    The  depreciation  of  the  Japanese 
c\irrency  largely  accounts  for  the  heavy  exports  from  Japan,  although  the 
increase  in  May  may  bo  attributed,  in  part  at  least,  to  abnormal  exports  to 
the  Dutch  Indies  in  anticipation  of  import  restrictions  and  to  the  organizatic: 
and  cooperation  of  trade  .^iiilds  and  government  agencies.    Another  factor  con- 
tributing to  the  large  exports  is  the  special  effort  being  made  to  open  up  ne^ 
markets  hitherto  unexploited. 

New  spindles  are  being  added  by  the  Japanese  spinners  at  a  rapid  rate 
and  it  is  felt  that  yarn  production  in  future  months  might  easily  increase 
even  if  no  reduction  were  made  in  the  restrictions  which  have  been  in  force. 
Beginning  July  1,  however,  the  restriction  in  tlie  spindles  which  have  not 
been  permitted  to  operate  was  reduced  from  27.6  to  22.6  percent  and  in  October 
a  further  reduction  to  18.6  percent  is  contemplated.    This  indicates  very  con- 
clusively that  the  Japunose  are  confident  that  markets  can  be  found  and  prices 
'maintained  at  profitable  levels  despite  the  import  restrictions  which  have 
been  imposed  in  a  number  of  countries. 

1/  Based  largely  on  a  report 'from  Vice  Consul  McConoughoy  at  Kobe  received 
by  radiogram  throup:h  the  Agricultural  Commissioner's  office  at  Shanghai. 
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Chinn  1^ 

On  the  whole  cotton  mill  activity  in  China  in  early  July  was  about 
the  sanie'as  in  early  Juno  end  sonewhat  greater  ^'f^^^.'^^'^J''^:'^^ 
mills  continued  to  operate  at  a  rate  near  capacity  during  tne  early  port  of 
July  while  the  Chinese  section  oi*  the  industry  was  operating  at  about  7^ 
Percent  o?  capacity  or  about  the  same  as  a  month  earlier.    However,  a  reduc- 
tion  in  the  Chinese  owned  mills  has  been  discussed. 

Y-rn  prices  in  Shanghai  showed  a  slight  increase  from  the  first  port 
Of  Juno  lo  early Vuly  with'a  slight  decline  in  the  price  of  native  grown 
cotton.    Sninr.erc  mr.rgins  were,  therefore,  improved  somev/hat. 

ImTDorts  of  raw  cotton  into  China  in  May  amounted  to  about  53,000  bales 
of  approximately  478  pounds  of  lint  compared  with  87  000  bales  during  May 
last  year.    Total  imports  of  cottoninto  China  from  August  1  to  the  end  ol 
May  amounted  to  .B6,6oO  bales  compared  with  517,000  bales  ^ 
period  in  193P-37..     Imports  of  .\merican  cotton  in  Uay  were  ^8,000  bales, 
givin.  a  total  for  the'lO  months  ended  May  31  of  279,000  bales  or  2^  percent 
less  than  a  year  earlier.     Indian  cotton  made  up  practically  all  f 
remaining  imports.    The  imports  of  pi.ce  goods  into  China  d.iring 
months  Of  1934-  were  in  terms  of  value  less  than  half  as  large  as  m  the  samo 
5  months  of  1933.    Exports  of  niece  goods  d^:a'ing  the  same  period  were  just 
about  half  as  large  as  in  January  to  May,  1953. 

China  has  recently  raised  its  import  duty  on  raw  cotton  (along  with 
increases  on  other  coimodities)  from  3.5  gold  custom  units  per  100  kilograms 
to  5.0.    At  the  Present  rate  of  cxchan,;e  the  new  duty  is  equivalent  to  approxi- 
mately 1.50  cents  nor  pound  and  the  old  rate  was  about  1.05  cents  per  pound. 
The  increase  in  the  duty  on  cotton  was  apparently  designed  to  increase  the 
customs  revenue  and  the  price  of  Chinese  cotton. 

It  seems  li^cely  that  the  increase  in  the  duty  will  result  in  China 
taking  somewhat  sm:.ller  quantities  of  both  i^ierican  and  Indian  cotton  than 
she  would  h-5ve  trken  h-^.d  the  duty  not  been  increased.    The  greatest  effect  of 
the  duty  on  the  imports  of  cotton  into  China  will  probably  be  on  Indian  cotton 
but  will  probably  not  very  rm.terially  affect  either.    The  increase  m  the^duty 
is  equivalent  to  about  3  percent  of  the  price  of  American  cotton  m  recen. 
months  and  about  4  percent  of  the  nricc  of  Indian. 

India 


Consumntion  of  Indian  cotton  in  India  in  May  amounted  to  17., 000  running 
bales  comnared  ^ith  188.000  bales  in  .?ril  und  187,000  bales  m  May,  193o.  I^is 
was  the  smallest  ccnsumption  reported  for  any  month  since  September.  1930,  and 
the  smallest  for  the  month  since  May,  1929.    During  the  10  months  ended  May, 
total  consum.ption  of  Indian  cotton  in  India  was  1,896,000  running  bales  which 
was  about  4  percent  less  than  during  the  first  10  months  of  1932-33  and  the 
smallest  for  a  like  period  since  1^.-30-31. 


1/  Based  largely  on  radiograms  received  from  Agricultural  Commissioner  0.  L. 
Dawson  at  Shans^hai  on  July  14  and  July  17. 
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Acr eage,  P r_q due tion  and  Ci-op  Conditions 

United  State:;  ' "  "  .  " 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  estimated  that  on  July  1  the  acreage  of  cotton 
in  cultivation  in  the  United  States  was  28,024,000  acres.     This  was  31.4 
percent  less  than  the  acreage  in  cultivation  dn  Jiilsrl  last  year  and  32.4  per- 
cent less  than  the  average  for  the  5-year  period,  1923-1932.  It  is  6,5  per- 
cent less  th;m  the  29,973,000  a,cres  hojrvested  in  1933-34.     The  estimated 
acreage  planted  this  year  is  the  smallest  since  1905  and  is  about  1,700,000 
acres  or  6  percent  les';>  than  in  1921,  the  only  other  year  since  1905  in  vhich 
less  than  30,000,000  acres  were  planted. 

The  first  official  estir.iate  of  probable  production  will  be  released 
August  8.     Tiiis  estimate  may  be  compared  with  a  production  of  13,047,000 
bales  in  1953  and  an  aver<-ge  of  14,665,000  bales  during  the  5  years  ended 
1932.     Tlae  average  for  thc'lO  ycarj  ended  1932  was  14,414,000  bales. 

China  l/ 

Reports  received  in  the  Agricultural  Com:Tii3sioner' s  office  at  Shanghai 
up  to  about  m.id-July  indica.tod  that  the  1934-35  cotton  acreage  in  China  is 
probably  6  to  10  percent  larger  than,  in  1933-34.     Ttie  1933  acreage  has  been 
estimated  by  the  Chinese  Cotton  Statistics  Association  at  around  6,000,000 
acres,  which,  compares  with  .an  average  for  the  o  years  ended  1932-33  of 
5,128,000  acres. 

Txhe  early  cotton  in  the  Yivngtze  Valley  is  said  to  have  experienced 
rather  favorable  growing  conditions  and  had  a  fairly  good  start.     The  late 
cotton  in  the  lower  valley,  however,  has  been  affected  by  the  extreme  heat 
and  drou,?lit.     Conditions  in  north  China  have  apparently  been  about  average 
the  crop  is  .>omewhat  later  than  usual* 

Manchuria 


Early  reports  from  Manchuria  indicated  that  the  cotton  acreage  of 
1934-35  would  be  about  double  that  of  1933  and  that  the  crop  might  equal 
80,000  bales,  according  to  a  radiogram  from  Agricultural  Commissioner  Dawso:: 
at  Sh-oUiShai.    However,  late  reports  state  that  unfavorable  weather  had  re- 
sulted in  some  of  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  having  been  put  into  other 
crops,    Tlie  late  indications  are,  therefore,  that  the  new  crop  mr^  not  be 
nucii  Larger  than  that  of  1933-34  which  has  boon  estimated  at  from  40,000  to 
50,000  bales. 

India. 

On  the  r.verage  about  60  percent  of  the  acreage  plaiited  in  India  is 
plaixted  up  to  Aw^st  1  eo.ch  year  the  period  to  which  the  first  official  ac- 
reage estimate,  released  about  mid-August,  refers.     So  far  no  reliable  in- 
formation has  been  received  as  to  what  tne  plantings  up  to  August  1  this 
year  will  be,  but  with  cotton  prices  in  India  somewhat  higher  in  recent 
months  th?n  last  year,  an  increase  in  acreage  '.vould  not  be  surprising. 


l/  Based  largely  on  a  radiograin  received  from  Agricul t-aral  Corrmissioncr  C.L. 
Dawson  at  SnaJighai  on  July  14. 
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As  has  previously  been  str.tGd  priv,-,tc  ectimatcs  of  the  1934-35  cotton 
acrea,-;e  in  EfT^-pt  indicate  a  substuitial  increase  over  1933-34.  Eie  official 
esti-.nate  of  the  'E^r^'pticji  Government  will  be  released  the  first  Sijuiday  in 
August  (AurT^st  5)  and  will  be  an  estimate  of  the  total  acreace.    It  will 
compare  \.-ith  an  cjrea  of  1,873,000  acres  in  the  1933-54  crop  .-md  the  maxim-.un 
of  2,162,000  acres  hojrvustod  in  1930-31. 

Brazil  ■ 

According  to  a  recent  cable  from  P.  K.  llorris,  who  is  now  in  Brazil 
making  a  special  survey  of  cotton  production  for  the  Department,  the  1935-34 
cotton  crop  in  Brazil,  practically  all  of  which  has  now  hcev.  harvested,  is 
expected  to  total  about  850,000  bales  of  478  pounds.    Uhis  compares  with  rxi 
estimate  of  408,000  bales  for  1932-33  •■and'cii  averaso  for  the  5  years  ended 
1932-33  of  514,000  bales. 

Up  to  July  15,  ginning:s  of  cotton  from  the  1933-34  Brazilian  crop  in 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  amounted  to  245,000  bales  compared  with  98,000  Dales 
to  the  srjne  date  last  year.     The  total  crop  in  Sao  Paulo  is  estimated  c.t 
415,000  boles  compared  with  1G0,000  bales  in  1932-53. 

Plrntin^^  of  the  1934-35  crop  has  been  completed  in  north  Brazil  by  this 
time  no  doubt,  bnat  so  far  no  information  nas  been  received  pertaining  to  the 
area  planted.    Up  to  the  last      or  3  years  the  production  in  the  northern 
States  has  averaged  close  to  70  percent  of  the  total  Brazilian  crop,  'out  in 
the  last  2  years  production  in  south  Brazil,  particularly  in  the  State  of  Sdjo 
Paulo,  nas  become  a  much' lar/i;er  proportion  of  t'ac  total  than  formerly, 

Russia  1/ 

Ti.c  preliminary-  final  report  on  this  year's  plonting  campaign  as  of 
June  15  indicated  that  the  1934  cotton  pLojitin^;  plan  was  executed  by  100  per- 
cent.    Ti-xis  would  meoji  that  the  totol  acrL.a:,e  of  cotton  plcinted.  in  1934  araounts 
to  o-bout  4,843,000  acres  as  coi-^cxed  with  3,066,000  acres  planted  in  1935. 
The  estimated  .?cr.;rge  h-.rvected  in  1933-34  was  4,853,0jO  acres. 

Previous  reports  of  -aiif avorable  wectner  conditions  at  the  time  of 
plcjating  are  confirmed,  recent  stateraents  indicating  tnat  the  development  of 
cotton  plants^is  10  to  15  days  late  because  of  the  crust  of  soil  which  formed 
as  a  result  of  he;\vy  rains  at  ple^:.ting  time.     Colder  than  usual  spring  veathcr 
was  also  reported.     It  io  strcr.sed  that  better  cxiltivation  of  cotton  plcnts 
must  offr-ct  the  unfavorable  weather  con.Uticns,  but  fir.-t  reports  on  cultiva- 
tion and  irrigation  do  not  indicate  pjiy  appreciable  improvement  in  nethods 
and^ practices.     In  fact,  a  local  report  of"  early  July  indicated  iinfavDrable 
spring  woathcr  in  hiddle  Asia,  whicxi  is  very  imusual.     Ti-is  resulted  in  de- 
Iryed. growth,  rnd  a  large  ninmber  of  weeds  and  no::ious  insects  appeared  in 
the  fields.     In  order  to  s,-af e;Tuoxd  normal  development  of  the  plants  the  cul- 
tivation and  irrigation  of  the  cotton  onclit  to  have  been  effected  early  r^id 
frequently,  but  as  this  wo.s  not  don^  r,^nj-.y  rjections  are  said  to  be  faced  v/ith 
a  smaller  crop.     Irrigation  har  been  even  slower  tha:i  last  year.     In  /'.iddle 
Asia,  t.--e  first  watering  ought  to  have  been  finished  by  now,  wherea,s  only 

1/  Based  largely  on  ?ir.  Gnrist-  's  report  of  July  9. 
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a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  acreage  has  been  actually  watered.  On  the 
other  hand    a  recent  statement  indic-ated  that  864,650  acres  of  irrigated  cottor 
recexved  nitrogen  fertiliser  this  year.     This  is  presumably  an  increase  over 
:f  *  y^^f/o^  ^y^^^c^'.  however,  data  were  not  mentioned.     The  present  application 
of  fertilizer^is  usucily  about  54  pounds  per  acre         is  not  regarded  .s 
sui.icient.     The  aim,  according  to  reports,  is  to  double  that  quantity,  or  at 
least,  to  brin^,  it  to  80  pounds  per  acre.  o',  <i 

^f^""^  increase  in  the  yield  during  the  second  .5-ycar 

plan  U9^^--193  0,  the  program  calls  for  increased  use  of  fertilizers,  cor.rolote 
mechanization  of  ell  phases  of  cotton  production,  reconstr^uction  of  many  of  the 
irrigation  systems,  proper  crop  rotation  and  increased  seed  selection.  By  1937 
«U  percent  of  the  irrigated  area  sown  to  cotton  is  to  be  provided  with  nitro.cn, 
according  to  plans.     The  growing  of  alfalfa,  which  is  considered  the  best  crop 
to  precede  cotton,  will  be  greatly  expanded,  and  370,650  acres  have  been  sown 
to  date  this  spring.     It  is  reported  that  under  the  first  5-year  vlan  the  cotton 
regions  received  15,000  tractors.  ' 

Anglo-Egj/ptian  Sudan 

In  Jmie  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Forests  of  the  Sudan  Govornnent 
estimated  as  of  the  first  of  June  that  the  t)roduction  in  1933-34  in  the  Sudan 
would  be  equivalent  to  about  136,000  bt^les  of  478  pounds.     Tliis  compares  with 
a  crop  of  121,000  bales  in  1932-33  and  an  average  for  the  5  years  ended  1932-33 
of  143,000  bales.     The  pickings  of  all  cotton  up  to  the  first  of  June  were 
placed  at  135,000  bales  compared  with  119,000  bales  to  the  same  date  last  year. 

°^  Anorican  cotton  up  to  J^ane  1  was  reported  at  the  squivrJent 
of  29,000  bples  of  478  po'onds  compared  v.ith  15,000  bales  to  the  saiae  d.ate  last 
year  or  an  increase  of  93  percent.     The  reported  pickings  are  the  some  as  tne 
estimated  total  production  of  this  type  of  cotton,  indicating  that  all  of  this 
cotton  had  alread;y  buen  harvested  by  the  end  of  May.    Tiiis  was  also  the  case 
last  year.     Tlie  estimated  production  of  all  other  types  of  cotton  in  the  Sudan 
is  about  tne  scjne  as  in  1932-33. 

The  acreage  planted  in  Americnn  cotton  in  1933-34  is  estimated  at  74,000 
acres  compn,red  with  56,000  acres  in  1932-33  or  .-ui  increase  of  50  percent. 
Whereas,  the  acreage  in  all  other  types  of  cotton  was  3  percent  less  than  in 
1932-33. 

Tile  planting  of  the  1934-35  crop  in  the  Sudan  is  now  mider  way  in  some 
sections  of  the  Sud.-n  and  no  official  estimate  of  the  area  planted  will  be  re- 
leased m'ltil  November, 

Argentina 

i^Io  official  estimate  has  yet  been  received  as  to  the  1935-34  production 
m  Argentina,  but  such  rii  estimate  should  be  received  before  long  as  the  crop 
has  all  been  xiarvested  by  this  time.     The  latest  estimate  of  acreage  which  has 
been  received  placed  the  1933-34  pLantod  acreage  at  480,000  acres  compared  with 
397,000  acres  plcnted  in  1932-33  or  an  increase  of  21  percent.  The  averag'o 
'I'^^-^^^i^^  Argentina  d-.iring  the  last  5  years  has  been  about  226  pounds.  If  yields 
m  1933-34  were  average  the  crop  would  be  around  227,000  bales,  assuming  they 
harvested  all  of  the  acreage  which  was  reported  as  plaiitod.  The  reported  pro- 
in  1932-33  was  150, ODO  b-les  rnd  the  average  for  the  5  years  ended  1932-33 
was  145,000  bales. 

Tne  planting  of  the  193-1-35  crop  will  not  begin  until  about  September. 


TJIHTED  STATES  DEPARTLSNT  OF  AGRIOTLTURE 
Pureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
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■'.rV'ORLD  COTTOil  PROSPECTS 


SimTiary 


The  present  indi coitions  are  that  the  world  supply  of  Ajnericrn 
cotton  for  the  1934-35  season  will  he  around  20,000,000  bales  or  slightly 
less,  assuming  the  crop  proves  to  be  no  larger  than  v/as  indicated  "hy  con- 
ditions on  August  1,    This  would  represent  a  decrease  of  4,600,000  hales 
or  19  percent  as  compared  with  last  season  and  6,000,000  "bales  rr  23  percent 
Tielow  the  record  supplies  of  the  1931-32  and  the  1932-33  seasons. 

while  it  is  too  early  to  say  v/hat  the  supply  of  foreign  cotton  will 
he,  the  information  available  st  this  time  indicates  that  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  decrease.     In  viev/  of  the  fact  that  the  carry-over  of 
foreign  cotton  is  Icr' ,er  this  year  than  last  and  present  inf ormat  i^-^n 
indicating  an  increase  in  production  in  some  countries  it  would  not  be 
surprising  to  see  ar  increase  in  the  supply  of  the  foreign  grown  staple 

The  1934-35  Chinese  cotton  crop  has  been  preliminarily  estimated 
at  2,900,000  bales  which  represents  an  increase  of  200,000  >iales  or  7 
percent  over  last  year's  crop  and  750,000  bales  or  35  percent  over  the 
average  for  the  5  years,  1928-29  to  1932-33.    The  preliminary  estimate 
of  the,  .1934-35  crop  in  North  Brazil  indicates  a  crop  in  those  States  of 
753,000  hales.    This  represents  an  increase  of  61  and  89  percent  respec- 
tively over  last  season  and  the  5-year  avera<.,e.    The  193^-35  crop  in 
South  Brazil  will  not  be  planted  -until  September,  October,  and  November, 
and  will  not  be  harvested  until  toward  the  end  of  the  season  nearly  a 
year  from  now.    The  crop  in  those  States,  which  has  just  been  harvested, 
however,  amounted  to  500,000  hales  and  7/as  the  largest  on  record  for  those 
States.    The  present  estimate  of  the  new  crop  in  Manchuria  indicates  an 
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increase  of  about  15  percent  over  last  season  on  an  acreage  more  than  50 
percent  larger. 

In  contrast  with  these  reports  of  increased  production,  present  in- 
formation indicates  a  somevv'hat  smaller  crop  in  Russia  this  year,  and  in 
Mexico  the  1934-35  crop  has  been  officially  forecast  at  12  percent  less 
than  last  year.    The  Egyptian  Government  has  recently  estimated  that  the 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  1934  in  E^i^ypt  v.-as  slightly  less  than  that  of 
last  year.  ,  It  is  significant  in  this  respect  that  the  average  yield  per 
acre  in.  Egypt  last  year  v;as  the  largest  for  30  years.    'Although  plantings 
in  India,  up.,  to  August  1  often  fail  to  indicate  what  to  expect  for  the  en- 
tire crop,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  plantings  to  that  date  this 
year  were?  percent  smaller  than  last  year  and  the  smallest  to  that  date 
since  1924.     Little  inform.ation  is  available  relative  to  the  1934-55  crop 
in  other  countries.  '  •  ' 

The  latest  estimates  of  the  1933-34  production  in  foreign  countries 
received  by  this  Bureau  indicates  that  the  total  v/orld  production  of  cotton 
during  the  past  season  probably  amounted  to  26,100,000  bales  of  478  pounds. 
This  revised  estimate  represents  an  increase  of  600,000  bales  over  the 
estimate  release^  several  months  ago  and  is  2,400,000  bales  larger  than' 
the  revised  estimate  of  1932-33,  but  is  1,400,000  bales  less  than  that  of 
1931-32.     The  estimated  total  production  in  foreign  countries  in  1933-34 
(the  estimated  world  total  less  United  Strtes'' production)  is  13,053,000 
bales  compared  with  10,698,000  bales  in  1932-33  and  the  previous  record 
high  foreign  production  of  12,423,000  bales  in  1928-29.     The  principal 
increases  in  the  1933-34  crop  as  compared  with  1932-33  occurred  in  Egypt, 
Brazil,  and  China  where  the  increase  amounted  to  791,000,  521,000,  and 
465,000  bales  respectively.    A  substantirl  part  of  the  increase' in  Egypt 
was  no  doubt  due  to  the  removal  of  the  acreage  restriction  law,  which  was 
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an  important  factor  accountint^,  for  the  1932-oS  Ji^cyptian  acreage  being  ' 
the  smallest  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  'in  part  to  the  highest 
yield  per  acre  since  19C3-04.    Unusually  low  coffee  prices  and  very  favor- 
able weather  conditions  are  said  to  have  accounted  for  a  considerable  part 
of  the  increase  in  Brazil. 

The  domestic  cotton  textile  situation  became  somev/hat  brighter 
during  the  second  and  third  ueeks  of  August  when  sales  of  cotton  goods 
increased  substantia] ly ,  a  part  of  which  increase  was  due  to  government 
purchases  for  relief  purposes.    Stocks  in  m.any  lines  of  _:oods  continue 
large,  however,  and  unfilled  orders  small.     On  the  whole  the  textile 
situation  in  Europe  continued  unfavorable  with  manufacturers'  sales  of 
goods  in  many  countries  still  running-,  leGs  than  the  restricted  output. 
In  Germany  where  mill  activity  was  restricted,  beginning  Au.^ust  1,'to  • 
70  percent  of  the  average  rate' of  the  first  quarter  of  1934  there  has 
recently  been  a  fairly  active  demand  for  cotton  yarn  and  cloth.     In  the 
Orient  sales  of  cotton  {!,oodc  by  Japanese  manufacturers  in  early  August 
have  been  reported  as  possibly  loss  than  output.    However,  their  stocks 
and  orders  on  hand  are  such  txiat  they  are  still  running  at  about  record 
levels. 

Price  s_ 

In  early  July  the  price  of  Middling  7/8  inch  cotton  in  the-  10 
designated  markets  averaged  around  12  cents  per  pound  as  was  true  during 
most  of  June.    Lnraediatoly  following  the  official  estimate  of  .  the  acreage 
in  cultivation  in  the  United  States,  which  was  about  1,000,000  bales 
loss  than  trade  ostimatos,  cotton  prices  advanced  rather  sharply.  By 
the  middle  of  July  the  10-raarkets  average  had  advariced  to  13  cents.  * 
From  that  date  until  th^.  official  crop  report  was  released  on  August  S, 
the  price  in  these  markets  ranged  between  12^  and  13  cents.'    On  August  9 
the  averc.ge  of  the  10  markets  reached  a  now  high  for  more  than  4  years 
of  13.63  cents.    From  that  date  to  this  timo  (August  29)  there  was  some 
reaction,  with  prices  gradually  working  back  down  around  13  cents. 

Around  the  middle  of 'August  the  premiums  of  cotton  longc-r  than 
7/8  inch  were  net  greatly ' different  from  those  existing  a  month  earlier. 
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On  July  17  the  average  premium  of  I«/iiddling  lC/16  inch  over  I.Gddling  7/8 
inch  in  six  markets  was  20  points  and  that  for  1  inch,  63  points.  At 
Memphis  the  premiums  for  Middling  1-1/16  inches  v/as  100  points,  1-1/8 
inches  160,.  and  l-S/16  inches    285  points,  on  Il'Iiddling  7/8  inch.  These 
are  about  the  same  as  those  existing  in  August  last  year. 

Stocks  and  Movements 

Carry-over  of  American  cotton 

According  to  a  preliminary  release  by  -the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on 
August  16,  the  total  stocks  of  Araerican  cotton  in  the  United  States  on 
August  1  this  year  amounted  to  7,649,000  bales,  a  decrease  of  432,000 
hales  or  5  percent  compared  v/ith  a  year  earlier,  and  1,931,000  bales  or 
31  percent  as  compared  v/ith  the  stocks  on  hand  in  the  United  States  on 
August  1,  1932.    Mlth  the  exception  of  these  2  years,  however,  stocks 
this  year  were  the  largest  on  record. 

As  yet  this  Bureau's  estimate  of  the  world  carry-over  of  American 
cotton  is  not  available  and  v;ill  not  be  until  the  report  of  the  Internationa 
Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners'  and  Manufacturers'  Associations 
is  released  on  stocks  held  by  mills  throughout  the  world.    This  report 
should  be  released  in  September.    The  preliminary  estimate  of  the  world 
carry-over  of  American  cotton  of  the  Now  York  Cotton  Exchange  Service  is 
10,836,000  bales.    This  compares  with  thuir  estimate  of  August  1,  1953,  of 
11,754,000  bales.    This  represents  a  decrease  of  018,000  bales  or  8 
percent.     During  the  past  fev;  years  this  Bureau's  estimate  of  the  world 
carry-over  of  A.-;ierican  cotton  has  been  100,000  to  200,000  bales  less  than 
the  estimate  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  Service. 

^''^?J\iiLil^Pt^-'-i^^  P'^  Araerican  cott_on 

'i.ith  the  present  estimate  of  the  1934-35  crop  placed  at  about 
9,200,000  bales,  the  present  indications  are  that  the  v/orld  supply  of 
American  cotton  for  this  season  will  be  around  20,000,000  bales.  In 
1933-34  the  world  supply  of  American  cotton  was  24,600,000  bales  and 
in  each  of  the  2  preceding  seasons  the  total  supply  was  26,000,000  bales. 
The  average  supply  available  for  the  10-year  period  ended  1930-31  was 
about  18,500,000  bales.    The  indications  aru  now,  therefore,  that  this 
season's  supply  of  American  cotton  vrill  probably  bu  around  19  percent 
less  than  last  season  and  23  percent  less  than  in  the  2  preceding 
seasons . 

Exports  of  American  co__t_ton 

During  July,  exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  to  all 
countries  totaled  306,000  running  bales,  which  was  less  than  half  as 
largo  as  the  unusually  hea^^y  exports  in  July  1933,  when  692,000  bales 
•■were  exported.     China  and  Canada  were  the  only  2  countries  which  took 
anything  like  as  lar;e  a  quantity  during  July  this  year  as  a  year  ago. 
Most  foreign  countries  took  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  amount  taken 
during  July.  1033,    F.owever,  it  should  be  borne  in  mini  that  exports 
during  July  last  year  vTore  considerably  larger  than  in  that  month  of 
any  other  year  in  the  history  of  our  exports.     vlien  compared  with  average 
exports  during  July  for  th<;.-  5  years  ended  1952,  exports  this  year 

RhO'Vi"';d    rr    -i  r/-*-!^.  -  o"f"    '^^    r\--.^r>  ^ 
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For  the  season  1933-34  total  exports  of  Ancriccn  cotton  cunounted 
to  7,534,000  bales  compared  with  8,419,000  bales  in  1932-33,  and  an  average 
for  the  5  years,  1928-29  to  1932-33  of  7,726,000  bales.    Japan  took 
1,845,000  bales  during  1933-34  compared  with  1,743,000  bales  in  the 
previous  season,  whereas  exports  to  Germany  declined  to  1,318,000  bales 
during  the  past  season  as  compared  with  1,849,000  the  previous  season. 
Japan,  therefore,  again  took  larger  quantities  of  American  cotton  than  did 
Germany,  due  in  part  to  the  u-erraan  Government  restrictions  of  imports  of 
raw  materials  because  of  its  monetary  situr.tion.    For  several  years  prior 
to  1931-32  Germany  usually  imported  more  American  cotton  than  any  other 
foreign  country,  althous^h  a  consider: ble  am.ount  of  this  cotton  v;as  re- 
exported to  other  European  countries  where  it  was  consumed. 

Exports  of  Indian  and  Egyptian  cotton 

From  August  1,  1933  to  July  26,  1954,   India  exported  2,404,000 
running  bales  of  approximately  400  pounds  each.    This  represented  an  in- 
crease of  247,000  bales  or  about  12  percent  as  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding period  cjid  in  the  1932-33  season  an  increase  of  943,000  bales 
or  65  percent  compared  with  the  unusually  small  exports  of  1931-32.  Japan 
and  China  comcinod  (as  reported  by  the  Commercir.l  and  Financial  Chronicle) 
took  1,058,000  bales  of  Indian  cotton  up  to  July  26  in  the  1933-34  season, 
which  was  slightly  less  than  the  1,198,000  bales  reported  to  those  coun- 
tries from  India  in  the  like  period  of  1932-33,  but  18  percent  larger  than 
in  the  correspondinf.  part  of  1931-32.    Exports  to  the  Continent  totaled 
987,000  bales  in  1933-54,  compared  with  707,000  and  438,000  bales  respec- 
tively in  1932-53  and  1931-32.    Exports  to  Great  Britain  to  July  26,  last 
season  amounted  to  359,000  bales,  an  increase  of  87  percent  over  the  same 
period  in  1932-53,  and  were  nearly  three  times  as  lrrf:,c  as  in  1931-32. 

Exports  of  Egyptian  cotton  in  1933-54  up  to  July  25  to  all  countries 
totaled  1,201,000  running  bales  of  approximr,tely  750  pounds  '^ach.  This 
represented  an  increase  of  43  percent  over  1932-33  and  20' percent  over_ 
1931-32.    Expor-ts  from  Egypt  in  1933-34  v/ere  the  largest  for  any  season  in 
the  history  of  Evgyptian  exports.    This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  1933-34  Egyptian  crop  ml\b  th'--  largest  on  record,  and  the  f c  ct  that 
during  this  period  the  Egyptian  Govornment  was  encouraging  the  sale  fjid 
export  of  Egyptian  cotton  whereas  in  some  of  the  earlier  yer.rs  v;hen  the 
Egyptian  crop  was  large  the  Govornment  was  buying  f.nd  holding  cotton  off 
the  mr.rket . 

Tcxt_ile_  3itu(.tion 

United  States 

Domestic  cotton  consumption  during  July  cjnounted  to  only  359,000 
running  bales  as  compared  with  363,000  bales  in  June  and  600,000  bales  in 
July  last  year.    This  was  the  smallest  consumption  for  rjiy  month  since 
July  1932  when  only  279,000  bales  \/ere  used  by  United  States  manufacturers. 
With  the  exception  of  the  unusually  low  level  of  activity  maintained 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  1931-32  season  the  present  level  of  opera- 
tion is  the  lowest  since  tho  end  of  1920.    This  low  level  of  consumption 
is  about  in  line  with  what  was  expected  when  it  was  announced  that  under 
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the  1-IRA.  Cotton  Textile  Code  the  maximum  number  of  hours  cotton  textile 
machinery  would  be  permitted  to  operate  during  June,  July,  and  Au.^ust  would 
be  60  hours  per  week.    However,  the  indications  are  the.l  a  material 
reduction  in  activity  would  have  occurred  even  if  no  forced  restriction 
had  been  incurred,  for  sales '  and '  shipments  of  cotton  -.ooqs  have  apparently 
been  very  small  during  recent  months.     In  fact  it  was  the  low  level  of 
sales  and  the  large  stocks  on  hand  which  caused  the  Code  Authority  to 
recommend  that  activity  be  reduced. 

Trade  reports  indicate  that  sales  during  June  and  July  were  probably 
less  than  the  restricted  production,  causing  further  accumulations  of 
unsold  stocks  of  £oods  held  by  manufacturers.    Apparently  the  stocks  of 
unsold  goods  at  the  end  of  July  were  unusually  large..  Sales  of  cotton 
goods  increased- followins  the  crop  report  and  the  accompanying  sharp 
advance  in  cotton  prices,  and  in  many  sections  of  the  industry ' were  apparent 
ly  above  production.    The  actual  and  proposed  purchases  of  cotton  goods 
by  the  Government  for  the  needy  was  probably  a  factor  in  the  improved 
cotton  textile  market. 


I 


Total  cotton  consumption  in  the  United  States  during  the  1933-34 
cotton  season  amounted  to  5,701,000  running  bales,  according  to  data  from 
the  Bureau  of  tiie  Census.    This  roprosentod  a  dccrGaso  of  457,000  bales 
or  7  Percent  from  that  of  the  1932-53  season,  but  was  17  percent  larger 
than  consumption  in  1931-32  and  8  percent  larger  than  in  1930-31. 

'with  the  increased  volume  of  vmolesale  cotton  cloth  sales  during 
the  second  and  third  weeks  of  August  prices  of  cotton  cloth  increased  so 
that  for  the  week  ended  August  16,  the  margin  between  raw  cotton  and 
cotton  cloth  was  the  hi'.hest  for  many  weeks. 

Great  Britain 

During  July  and  the  first  half  of  August  sales  of  cotton  textiles 
by  British  manufacturers  continued  to  run  bolow  the  somewhat  reduced 
output,     w'ith  the  resulting  accamulation  of  stocks,  manufacturers  re- 
duced production,  and  around  the  middle  of  August  activity  has  been 
estimated  by  the  Kew  York  Cotton  Exchange  Service  at  between  60  and  65 
percent  of  normal.    This  compares  with  activity  a  month  earlier  of 
65  to  70  percent  of  normal  and  with  activity  during  the  latter  pert 
of  June  between  70  and  75  percent.    During  the  second  week  in  August 
sales  of  cotton  goods  by  English  spinners  and  weavers  probably  improved 
slightly,  but  wore  reported  as  somewhat  less  than  production. 

During  July  exports  of  cotton  goods  from  Great  Britain  increased 
to  170,100,000  square  yards  as  coripc.red  with  148,800,000  square  yards 
during  June,  and  154,700,000  square  yards  during  July  1933.     vath  the 
exception  of  exports  during  last  January,  the  export  movunent  of  cloth 
during  July  was  about  as  high  as  during  cjiy  month  of  the  1933-34  cotton 
season.     ,^ith  the-  exception  of  July  last  year,  however,  the  exp'orts 
were  the  smallest  for  any  July  since  some  time  prior  to  1900.  "Total 
exports  of  cotton  piece  goods  from  Great  Britain  for  the  season  ended 
July  31  amounted  to  1,933,900,000' square  yards,  which  represented  a 
decrease  of  7  percent  as  compared  with  the  preceding  season  and  the 
exports  were  also  lower  than  for  the  1931-32  season^  when  2,037,500,000 
square  ,  yards  were  exported.     ..ith  the  exception  of  1930-31,  when  Great  Britain 
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exported  only  1,746,600,000  square  yc.rds,  ^<3xports  for  the  season  just  ended 
wcr.e  the  smallest  for  which  wo"  have  records the  rocords  in  this  office 
being  available  back  to  1878.  -The  continuod  increases  during  recent  years 
in  the  trade  barriers  bety/ecn  countries,  the  low  level  of  business  con- 
ditions, and  the  increased  competition  of  Japanese  goods  in  the  import 
markets  throughout  the  v/orld  largely  explain  the  low  level  of  the  British 
cotton  goods  exports. 

Cony_ncjitcJ._^jro_^  1/ 

The  .cotton  industry  on  the  Continent  during  July  was  characterized 
by  further  restrictions  in  mill  activity,  with  additional  curtailment 
planned  for  the- near  future .    Organized  curtailment  of  mill  operations  is 
now  in  effect  in 'Italy  and  parts  of  France.    Belgium  is  also  planning 
organized  restriction,  and  a  German  decree  effective  August  1,  1934,  will 
reduce  activity  in-that  country  30  percent  below  the  'levels  of  the  first 
quarter  of  1934  and  by  a  greater  cjraount  compared  with  the  second  quarter 
o"f  1934.      -  ■  ,  ' 

New  business  in  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  m.ills  \;as  quiet  during 
July,     western  :£urope  and-  Italy  report  an  unsatisfactory  quantity  of  new 
orders,  but  in  central  iuropo  business  was  reported  to  be  fair  and  in 
some  parts  active.    Activity  cf  spinning  and  weaving  mills  in  western 
Europe  .-nd  Italy  declined' during  July.    However,  occupation  was  about  un- 
changed in  central  Europe  where  the  expected  curtailment  of  activity 
resulting  from  the  Genaan  restrictions  will  first  become  noticeable  in 
August. 

Despite  the  rising  prices  of  raw  cotton,  spinner  and  merchant 
buying  during/July  in  Germany  and  other  central  European,  countries  was 
limited.     In  western  Europe,  the  unfavorable  developments  in  mill  activity 
also  appeared 'to  have  held  back  purchases  during  July,  even  though  the  trade 
is  said  to  have  believed  that  raw  cotton  prices  would  continue  to  rise  due 
to  the  short  crop  in  the  United  States, 

Germany 

Sales  of 'cotton  spinners  and  cotton  weavers  during  July  were  of  fair 
volume,  but  were  already  influenced  by  the  expectation  of  a  curtailment  of 
mill  operations  througii  governjuental  decree.    Activity  apparently  continued 
at  rather  high  levels  throughout  July,  but  has  been  very  materially  reduced 
during  August  due  to  ttie  governmental  order.  . 

The  detailed  cotton-spinner  report  for  June  indicated,  good  occupation 
of  mills  and 'active  callin.?  on  old  contracts.     \'hilc  S-cylinder  spinning 
mills  reported  an  increase  in  sales,  the  mills  spinning  finer  yarns 
indicated  a  reduced  business.    The  report  confirmed  the  opinion  expressed 
in  our  last' report  that  the  difficulties  enc  unterod  by  spinners,  in 
covering  themselves  in  the  raw  market,  hampered  th^jir^ales  considerably.  ■ 
This  fact  continued  to  be  important  through^i^ut  July  as  the  buying '  ' 
restrici^ions  still  existed.    The  report  of  weaving  mills  for  June  like- 

Y/  BaTod  largeTy  c'n  a  re'por't  by  DonQdn^\~~c'hristy ,''TsGistant  Agricultural 
Attache  at  Berlin,  Germany,  dated  August  8. 
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wise  indicated  maintenance  of  the  previous  high  levels  of  mill  activity 
as  well  as  an  active  current  demand  -  partly  of  an  abnormal  character.  Mill 
weaving  raw  fabrics  are  reported  to  be  sold  out  almost  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  but  the  situation  in  other  branches  of  the  industry  is  not  uniform. 
Foreign  competition  on  the  domestic  market  vJas  lessened  because  of  the 
foreign  exchange  restrictions  which  hamper  imports.     Exports  by  cotton 
weavers  likewise  declined. 

On  July  19,  the  Minister  for  Economic  Affairs  issued  an  ordinance 
regulating  and  reducing  working  time  in  various  textile  branches,  including 
the  cotton  weaving  mills.     With  minor  exceptions,  the  ordinance  prescribes 
that  regular  working  time  for  workers  anployed  on  the  principal  operating 
machinery  must  be  reduced  by  30  percent  as  compared  with  the  daily  average 
for  the  first  6  months  of  1934,  but  the  new  worKing  time  need  not  be  re- 
duced below  36  hours  a  week.     If,  howevtr,  a  factory  had  an  average  working 
week  of  less  than  36  hours  during  the  first  half  of  1934,  this  average 
must  not  be  exceeded.     Supplemt;ntal  provisions  prohibit  vt.rious  branches 
of  the  textile  industr^s  including  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  mills,  from 
establishing  new  factories  or  expanding  already  existing  plants.  "Un- 
justified price  incret.ses"  are  also  prohibited.    This  latter  measure  re- 
sembles the  order  issued  toward  the  end  of  March  1934,  and  prohibits  in- 
creases in  prices  of  textile  raw  materials,    and  manufactured  products  made 
thorefrom,  beyond  the  limit  justified  by  the  increase  in  world  raw  material 
prices  since  March  21,  1934.     Price  increases  -.re  also  permitted  in  the 
case  of  an  increase  in  other  costs,  except  where  such  incro;-ses  ^re  due  to 
a  decline  in  turnover  not  resulting' from  the  present  ordinance. 

Separate  regulations  for  the  cotton  spinning  mills  were  issued  on 
July  26,  by  the  cotton  supervisory  officu  under  approv.-il  of  the  Minister 
for  Economic  Affairs.     This  ordln-uice  provided  th.,t  beginning  with  August 
1,  1934,  mill  consumption  of  r:.-.w  cotton  and  of  cotton  linters  will  be 
permitted  only  to  the  extent  determined  Ijy  the  supervisory  office.  Until 
cancelled,  the  mill  consumption  of  cotton  ..nd  cotton  linters  respectively 
is  set  At  not  more  thun  70  percent  of  the  avor^.ge  mill  consumption  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1934.     The  reg^alation  is  valid  for  raw  cotton  and  for 
linters  separ^itely  and  these  products  may  not  be  substituted  one  for  the 
other,  at  least  within  the  allotted  contingents.     The  contingent  for  raw 
cotton,  theoretically,  is  also  given  for  Americcui,  Egyptirji,  Indian  and 
"other"  cotton  separately.,  but,  actually,  the  mills  are  fre^  to  inter- 
change these  various  types  of  cotton  provided  only  that  in  such  substitu- 
tion 100  bales  of  American  cotton  i.re  considered  to  equal  67  bales  of 
Egyptian,  125  bales  of  Indian,  or  22  metric  tons  of  "other"  (exotic)  cotton. 

It  is  e.-.sy  to  see  th-.t -these  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  German 
cotton  industry  will  reduce  mill  operations  considerably,  and,  incidentally, 
r^.w  material  requirera^.nts.     It  is  almost  certain  th;.,t  raw  cotton  consump- 
tion in  Augiist  and  probably  1  -iter  will  be  from  30  to  40  percent  Toelow  mill 
consumption  in  the  second  qurtrter  of  1934  because  mill  consumption  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1934,  which  is  m  An  the-b:\sis  of  the  30' percent  res- 
triction, was  not  as  high  as  was  consumption  in  the  second  quarter. 

Czechoslovakia  and  Austria 

The  latest  report  of  the  CzcChoslov.'Ucian  K.-itional  Bank  'vt  Pr;igue 
indicates  th/it  the  cotton  industry  maintained  its  recent  improvement. 
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■though  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  with  exports.  Other  in- 
formation from  Eastern  Bohemia  indicates  .that  mill  operations  there  r'^'- 
cently  have' -shown  a  downward  tendency,  " 

w   ■  •  In  an  ori^inance  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  dated  July  9,  1934, 
•  exports  of  important  tejiftile  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactures  were  sub- 
jected to  license  control  beginning  with  July  11,  19o4,     Among  the  goods 
I  affected  are  raw  cotton,  raw  wool,  wool  top,  cotton  and  wool  vi/aste,  and 
cotton  and  v;ool  yarns.     It  is  reported  that  the  ordinance  is  lu^-  to  the 
desire  of  the  Czechoslovakian  authorities  to  prevent  any  further  exports 
of  cotton  and  wool  waste  to  Germany  -  a  movement  which  had  become  very  pro- 
nounced.    These  exports,  were  due   to  the  German  currency  regulations  which 
apparently  permitted  the  importation  of  such  products  from  Czechoslovakia, 
while  importation  from  other  sources  -  aM  especially  imports  of  actual  raw 
cotton  and  wool  -  vere  made  difficult.     The  Czechoslovakian  authorities 
apparently  wish  to  avoid  exporting,  against  marks  or  Czechoslovakian  crowns, 
goods  for  which  unrestricted  curren'^ies  have  been  paid.     The  license  con- 
trol of  exports  in  the  case  of  y;i,rn3  is  interpreted  to  be  only  formal  in 
character.  '  ■ 

In  Austria,  a  fair  am.ount  of  business  was  recorded  during  July, 
but  the  industry  remiained  hampered  by  the  low  level  of  domestic  buying 
power.    According  to  the  latest  trade  report'  of  the  "Interni-.tional  Feder- 
ation", Austrian  cotton  spinning  mills  during  the  s^^c-ond  qurirter  of  1934 
were  operating  at  about  82  percent  of  sing-le-shif t  capacity  and  .weaving 
jtniils  :.t  about  75  percent.     Cotton  spinning  mills  profited  considerably 
during  the  first  huf  of  1934  from  the  genera. 1  revival  of  Austrian  ex- 
ports.    Cotton  yarn  exports  during  the  first  half  of  1934  are  estimated 
to  h.-u.ve  been  at  least  25  percent  above  the  first  half  of  1933, 

France 

Unsatisfactory  conditions  continued  to  prevail  in  the  French  cotton, 
spinning  and  weaving  industry  during  July.     Business  in  yarns  and  fabrics, 
though  reviving  for  short  intervals  mostly  .^.s  a  result  of  stLmulr-.ting 
developmients  in  raw  cotton  prices,  rerardned  generally  depressed  and  further 
restrictions  in  mill  activity  took  plf.ce.     Following  the  cartel  agreements 
in  Eastern  France,  which  imply  an  org...nized  restriction  of  mill  operations, 
other  French  textile  se'^tions,  not  .fcly  the  North  and  Kormrjidy,  have  serious- 
ly considered  the  possibility  of  joining-  in  an  all-French  cartel.     It  was 
reported  by  early  August  thc,t  restri^^ting  atireements  hrid  already  been  con- 
cluded between  a  member  of'miUs,     Trade  reports  btate  that  activity  during 
rei^ent  weeks  has  been  redu<".ed.     It  is  not  'inliKely  that  further  curtailment 
of  "activity  may  occax.    However,  it  is  felt  that  theserestrictions  will  be 
loQsenel  if  a  re.^sonable  reduction  in  the  industry's  stocks  can  be  attained. 
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Belgj-gm 

A  rather  recent  report  from  Belgium  indicates  that  the  sit^mtion  in 
the  cotton  textile  industry  there  has  not  improved.     Industrialists  are  said 
to  he  convinced  that  some  sort  of  organized  restriction  of  the  output  is 
necessary-  in  order  to  reorganize  the  market  and  reduce  accumulated  stocks. 
Many  spi.mors  are  said  to  have  already  indicated  their  willingness  to  join 
in  such  a  s]?inner  cartel.- 

Netherlands 

According  to  a  mid-July  newspaper  report,  the  situation  of  the  Datch 
cotton  textile  industry  had  hecome  worse  just  prior  to  that  time.     Tlie  pro- 
duction capacity  of  the  industry  as  compared  with  the  domestic  market 
requirements  in  the  Dutch  industry  is  said  to  he  so  large  that  despite  the 
curtailment  of  production  the  continued  export  difficulties  leaves  the 
industi^'-  still  in  a  congested  condition,      lEhe  over- valued  Dutch' currency 
is  an  important  deterrent  to  the  export  of  cotton  fahrics  from  the  ilothcrlands, 
as  foreign  cor.ipetition — especially  from  Japan —  is  ^vere. 

Italy 

The  situation  in  the,  Italian  cotton  industry  is  reported  to  have 
undergone  f-orthcr  -onfavorahle  developments  during  July.    The  July  hulletin 
of  the  Liinistry  for  Corporations  indicates  that  unemplojinent  increased  in 
cotton  spinning  and  weaving  mills  and  t)i(^  activity  of  cotton  spinning  mills 
is  reported  to  have  fallen  hclow  last  until  recently  activity  during  the 

past  12  months  has  hocn  definitely  and  steadily  ahove  the  levels  of  the 
corros-ponding  months  in  the  previous  year. 

As  certain  difficulties  exist  in  the  procurements  of  foreign 
exchan-c  for  imports,  attempts  are  heing  made  to  suhstitute  artificial 
fihres  for  raw  cotton.     It  is  reoorted  that  the  Snia  Viscosa  of  Torino 
recently  "brought  on  the  market  an  artificial  silk  staple  fihre  called 
Snia  Fiocco  which,  it  is  expected  hy  those  producing  it,  will  take  the 
place  of  raw  cotton  in  the  manufacturing  of  various  important  textile  articles. 

Roumania  ■    ■  •  • 

Since  the  end  of  the  World  W^r,  Ro"umania  has  developed  a  dom^-stic 
cotton  weaving  industry  which  is  already  an  important  factor  in  satisfying 
that  country's  domestic  requirements  of  cotton  cloth.      Accordinj  to  recent 
newspaper  reports,  the  country  is  now  ahout  to  turn  to  the  development  of 
another  stage  in  the  cotton  industry,  namoly  the  cotton  spinnirig  "branch. 
It  is  rclio.hly  reported  that  one  of  the  largest  Italian  cotton  mill 
concerns  has  made  an  offer  to  the  Roumanians,  whereoy  the  former  ^^ould 
assume  the  tasl-:  of  estahlishing  modern  cotton  spindling  mills  in  Roumania. 
The  Italia::  textile  machinery  industry  is  reported  to  have  expressed  their 
willingness  to  cooperate  in  the  plan.     The  spindles  to  he  erected  would 
cover  ahout  80  percent  of  Roumanian  cotton  yarn  requirements.    The  Italians 
are  proposing  that  Roumania  ohtain  the  remaining  20  percent  (mainly  special 
yarns)  from  Italy, 
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lt is  also  reported  that  the"  grov/ing  of  rav;  cotton  in  Roumania — v/hich 
in  the  oast  has  taken  place  in  an  experimental  way --has  recently  received 
increased  attention  from  Ro'uraaniari  acithoritics,  and  newspaper  reports 
expreqs  the,  hope  that  progress  will  he  made  in  supplying  raw  cotton  from 
domestic  origin  in  the  next  several  years. 

Russia 

Production  of  the  cotton  textile  industry  continuet;  ahout  on  previous 
levels.     Tlic  output  of  cotton  fahrics  in  June  is  reported  to  have  amounted 
to  209,6o2,000  meters  (229,286,000  yards)  or  94.6  percent  of  the  montlxLy 
plan,  and  tliat  of  cotton  yarn  to  29,047  tons  (64,370,000  pounds)  or  96  per- 
cent of  the  plan.     This  was  an  increase  as  compared  with  the  201,000,000 
meters  (213,314,000  yards)  which  the  Russian' press  reported  for  May,  hut 
was  less  tlian  the  223,000,000  meters  (243,900,000  yards)  produced  in  April, 

Japan 

Cotton  mill  consumption  in  Japan  during  Jul/  continued  at  hig'i  levels 
witii  the  toto.1  production  of  cotton  yarn  rciortcd  at  282,000  hales  of 
approximately  400  pounds.      This  is  compared  with  production  of  286,000 
hales  in  June,  which  v;as  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Japanese  industry-. 
In  July  1933  yarn  .production  totaled  249,000  hales,  v/hich  was  the  largest 
for  the  month  of  July  on  r  ccord  up  to  that  time.      For  the  12  months  ended 
July  193-i,  total  yarn  production  in  Japan  amo-untcd  to  3,285,000  hales,  v/hich 
was  12  percent  larger  than  in  the  1932-33  season  and  19  percent  lar:_;cr  than 
in  1?31~32,      The  1933-34  season  makes  the  third  consecutive  season  in  -./hich 
total  yam  production  exceeded  that  of  any  other  year  in  the  history  of  the 
Japanese  cotton  textile  industry.     The  record  level  of  mill  activity  in  Japan 
during  the  last  3  years  despite  the  low  level  of  general  husinoss  conditions 
throughout  the  world  has  heen    accomplished  hy  a  marked  depreciation  o'f 
Japanese  corrency  and  special  efforts  hoth  hy  the  Govorrancnt  and  hy  exporters 
to  develop  new  foreign  markets.      As  a  result  of  those  developments  exports 
of  cotton  goods  from  Japan  for  the  11  months  ended  June  19  34  totaled 
3,153i000,000  .sq^oare  yards  compared  v/ith  2,057,000,000  d^arin;  the  corrcspondin 
period  in  1932-33  and  1,390,000  in  the  lilce  period  of  1931-32.      Ten  years 
ago  Japan  prohahly  exported  less  th^n  1,000,000  square  yards  of  cloth  per 
season,  whereas  during  the  entire  1933-34  season  exports  will  prohahly  he 
aro-'ond  2,400,000,000  square  yards,     Japan's  marked  expansion  in  exports  of 
cotton  goods  lias  heen  to  a  considerahle  degree  at  the  expense  of  G-reat  Britain 
Durin_^  the  season  just  ended  Great  Britain  exported  less  than  2,000,000,000 
square  yards  of  cloth,  whereas  during  the  middle  20' s  her  average  ex-)orts  per 
season  v/erc  more  tlian  4,000,000,000  square  yards. 

Daring  June  exports  of  piece  goods  from  Japan  totaled  222,500,000 
squo.rc  yards.     This  represented  a  suhstantial  decline  from  the  record  ex  orts 
of  256,000,000  square  yards  during  Majs  hut  was  24  percent  larger  tlian  in 
any  other  June  on  record.     I^tu-ing  recent  months  exports  to  the  Dutch  Enct 
Indies  have  constituted  the  most  important  portion  of  the  total  exports.  It 
is  expected  that  exports  to  the  Datch  East  indies  may  he  restricted  somewhat 
hy  the  Trade  Conference  hotwecn  the  iTctherlands  and  Japan.     As  yet,  /iowevcr, 
no  anno'j^iccment  of  the  decision  of  this  conference  has  heen  received. 
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Japanose  cloth  merchants  arc  said  to  oxpoct  that  piece  goods  exports  v;ill 
averafj'e  arouiid  200,000,000  square  yards  per  month.     This  would  roprosont  a 
still  further  increase  over  the  record  average  for  the  past  season*  This 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  are  adding  ncvr  spindles  at  a  rather 
rapid  rate  and  the  restrictions  on  spindles  already  in  place  have  hcon 
reduced  recently  and  a  further  reduction  planned,  effective  Octohcr  1. 

Imports  of  ra;<v  cotton  into  Japan  during  June  were  the  highest  on 
record  'Jith  Indian  constituting  ahout  60  percent  or  an  ahnormal  -oortion  of 
the  total.     Total  imports  of  all  cotton  during  June  amounted  to  413,000 
hales  of  ahout  500  pounds,  imports  of  Indian  totaled  247,000  'bales,  and 
Am'^rican,  123,000.     During  June  last  year  total  Lmports  amo-anted  to  192,000 
"bales,  and  in  Juno  1923,  the  previous  peak,  imports  totaled  317,000  "bales. 

China 

Du.ring  the  6  months  ended  June,   total  consumption  of  all  cotton  in 
Japan  is  reported  "by  the  Chinese  Millowncrs'  Association  at  1,193,000  hales 
of  approximately  500  pounds.     This  was  practically  the  same  as'  the 
1,190,000  "bales  consmed  during  the  last  half  of  1933,  hut  was  less  than 
consu-nption  in  either  of  the  2  previous  half-year  periods.     Consuiaption  for 
the  12  months  ended  June  totaled  2,383,000  "bales  as  compared  with 
2,601,000  hales  in  1932-33,  and  v/hich  was  a  decrease  of  8  percent,   out  was 
larger  than  consumption  during  any  other  season  in  history. 

Consumption  of  imerican  cotton  during  the  past  6-month"  period  v/as 
re-oorted  at  176,000  hales  compared  with  241,000  hales  t"ne  previous  half 
year,  291,000  hales  in  the  like  period  of  1933,  and  451,000  hales  in  the 
Corresponding  period  of  1932.     ?or  the  12  months  total  consumption  of 
American  cotton  in  China  amounted  to  417,000  hales,  a  decline  of  44 
percent  compared  with  1932-33,  and  53  percent  compared  with  1931-32,  hut 
was  considerahly  larger  than  any  other  year.     Consumption  of  Indian  and 
Egyptian  cotton  in  China  during  the  last  12  months  show.,d  little  change 
as  compared  with  a  year  earlier,  hut  the  consu.iption  of  Chinese  cotton 
increased  slightly,  making  the  second  consecutive  year  in  which  consjr.iption 
of  Chinese  cotton  in  China  was  larger  than  any  other  previous  year. 

Yarn  prices  in  China  increased  slightly  during  July,  due  perhaps 
in  part  to  difficulties  in  certain  large  mills,  hut  wore  later  depressed 
hy  a  lAov^  toward  govenament  assistance  and  la-woring  of  the  tariff  on  yaxn. 
Yarn  stocks  in  China  during  the  early  part  of  August  were  reported  as 
still  heavy.     It  has  hccn  re-orted  that  in  early  July  some  of  the  Japanese 
owned  cotton  mills  in  China  started  manufacturing  60  count  yarn  for  ship- 
ment to  Ii-idia,  and  that  later  2    Chinese  owned  mills  aJ.so  hcgan  this 
practice.      Exports  of  piece  goods  from  China  during  the  first  half 
of  1934  were  only  a  little  over  ono-third  as  large  as  during  the  lilce 
period  in  1933  in  terms  of  value.        Imports  of  cotton  piece  goods  were 
also  low  compared  with  a  year  earlier,  with  piece  goods  imports  from 
January  to  June  reported  at  8,900,000  gold  units  compared  with  23,500,000 
in  the  s.^aac  period  in  1933, 
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India 

Daring  June  cotton  mills  in  India  cons"uraed  185,00.;    running  bales  ■ 
af  Indian  cotton.     Ttiis  was  12,00"^  laalcs  larger  tlian  in  Ma>',  3,000  oales 
iGSG  tha-i  in 'June  1953,  "but  slightly  larger  than  in  June  1J32,  Cons^Jiintion 
during  June  was  the  fourth  smallest  monthly  consumption  for  2  j-^^ars. 
Ho\7CVcr,  monthly  cotton  conswaotion  in 'India  from  1929  to  date,  v/ith  few 
excc-otions,  has  "been  unusually  high.    Most  othor  countries  diuring  this 
period  v,-ore  C2q)criencing  very  markicd  reductions  in  mill  activity. 

For  the  11  months  ended  Juno,   total  consuTiption  of  Indian  cotton  in 
India  aj.-\ountod  to  2,082,000  bales  compared  with  2,176,000  "bales  in  the 
like  period  last  season.     The  indications  are  that  consumption  in  India/ 
for  tno  entire  1953-34  season  was  sligi-^tly  smaller  Vmji  in  citlicr  of -the- 
2  previous  seasons  or  the  1929-30  season,  but  probably  larger  than  any 
season  prior  tc  1929-30. 


Acreage,  Production,  and  Crop  Conditions 
Wo  r  1  d  -.J  ro  due  t  i  o  n  ' 

On  the  basis  of  the  latest  estimates  of  cotton  production  in  f-roign 
countries  during  the  1923-34  season  received  by .  the  ■  Biroau  of  . Agric^atural 
Zconomics  and  the  final  girjiings  returns  of  the  domestic  crop  the  estimated 
world  prodvction  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  for  the  1933-34  season  has  been 
revised  and  is  iizv  placed  at  26,100,000  bales  of  478  pounds.  This  is  an 
estimate  of  the  total  production  of  cotton,,  both  that  which  Bioves  into 
commercial  channels  and  that  which  is  consuraod  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
homos  where  produced.    The  revised  estimates  represents  an  increase  of 
600,000  bales  over  the  estimate  released  by  the  Bureau  several  months  ago 
based  on  erxly  returns;  from  foreign  countries.     Tlie  increase  over  the  early 
estimate  is  largely  explained  by  the  latest  est^'J^ate  of  the  Chinese  Cotton 
Statistics  Association  which  placed  the  Chinese  crop  at  200,000  bales  larger 
than  the  cntimate  previously  used  by  the  Bureau,  and  to  the  very  narked 
increase  in  production  in  South  Brazil.     In  late  July  the  Brazilian  Covcrrr- 
mcnt  released  an  estimate  wliich  placed  the  1935-34  crop  in  the  Southern 
States  at  500,000  bales  com.pared  with  222,000  brles  the  previous  season. 
The  present  estimate  of  T/orld  production,  v/hicn  is  still  subject  to  revision, 
is  2"^,  400, 000  bales  larger  than  the  present  estimate  of  the  1922-33  world 
figure  .^f  23,700,000  bales  (revised  from  23,600,000  bales)  but  is 
1,430,000  bales  less  than  the  estimated  total  for  the  1931-32  season  and 
2,300,000  bales  less  than  the  record  cr^p  of  1926-27. 

Aft  r  deducting  the  domestic  production  from  the  estimated  totr"! 
it  loaves  o.n  estimated  production  in  foreign  countries  of  13,053,000 
bales,  c.n  :.aj-ed  with  10,598,000  in  1932-33,     10,405,000  bales  in  1331- 32^ 
and  the  ..rcvious  pealc  'f  12,423,000  bales  in  1928-29. 
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As  Tfia^'  "be  seen  from  the  accompanying  tslDle  most  of  the  increase  in 
foreign  production  in  1333-34  occurred  in  S^'pt,  Brazil,  and  China,  although 
there  was  some  increase  in  India,  Ilussia>  and  in  miscellaneo as  countries. 
A  substantial  part  of  the  increase  in  the  1933-34  crop  in  Egypt  is  accounted 
for  h/  the  removal  of  the  acreage  restriction  la,w,  which  explains  in  part 
why  the  1932-33  acreage  in  Egypt  was  the  lowest  since  1896-97.    Part  of 
the  increase  is  also  explained  "by  the  fact  that  yields  v/ere  the  highest 
since  1903-04.     The  increase  in  Brazil  is  explained  in  part  "by  unus^oally 
low  coffee'  prices  and  in  part  to  favorahle  weather  conditions. 

United  States  ' ' 

The  condition  of  the  1934  United  States  cotton  crop  as  of  August  1, 
as  reported  to  the  Department  .of  Agriculture,  indicated  a  crop  of  only 
9,195,000  hales  of  478  pounds  net  or  500  pounds  gross.     The  production  as 
forecast  is  3,852,000  hales  less  than  last  year's  crop  and  5,480,000  "bales 
less  than  the  average  for  the  5-ycar  period  1928  to  1932.    The  indicated 
1934  crop  is  the  smallest  since  1896  with  the  exception  of  1921  when  the 
domestic  production  was  less  than  8,000,000  hales. 

The  acreage  figure  used  in  the  forecast  of  the  1934  crop  was 
27,371,000  acres  which  represented  the  estimated  acreage  in  cultivation  on 
July  1  less  the  10-year  average  abandonment.    This  is  8.7  percent  less  than 
the  area  harvested  in  1933,  and  32.5  percent  less  than  the  1928-1932  average 
acreage  harvested.     The  indicated  yield  per  acre  is  160.9  pounds,  whicli  is 
47.6  pounds  or  23  percent  less  than  the  yield  of  1933  and  ahout  9  pounds 
helow  the  10-year  average,  1923  to  1932. 


Cotton:     Estimated  production  in  specified  localities,  1929-30 

to  1933-34 


Country 

• 

1929-30  ., 

1930-31 

1931-32 

,  1932-33 

1933-34 

:  1,000  hales 

1,000  hales 

1,000  hales 

1,000  hales 

1,000  hrlos 

:478  lhs.net 

478  lhs.net 

478  lhs.net 

478  lhs.net 

478  1  OS.  not 

United  States 

:  14,825 

1 3  5  9  32 

17,095 

13,002 

13,047 

India 

!  4,387 

4,373 

3,368 

3,896 

4,159 

China 

:  2,116 

2,250 

1,785 

2,261 

2,726 

Egypt 

:  1,768 

1,715 

1,323 

1,028 

1,819 

Russia 

:  1,279 

1,589 

1,843 

1,778 

1,889 

Brazil 

;  584 

471 

557 

448 

969 

Mi  sc  el  lancous 

countries  (part-: 

ly  estimated 

1,541 

1,470 

1,529 

1,287 

1,491 

Est .  total , fore ign; 

11,675 

11,868 

10,405 

10,698 

13,053 

Est. world  total  j 

26,500 

25,800 

27,500 

23,700 

26,100 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Erom  official  sources. 
International  Institute  of  Agricijlture,  and  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 
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iiie  indicated  yields  are  particularly  low  in  Tex^is  and  Oklo^homa,  and 
in  v/cGtern  Arkansas  and  parts  of  Louisiana,  due  to  severe  drought  conditions. 
In  01d?vioiua  the  indicated  yield  per  acre  of  on;y  95  pounds  is  54  t)erccnt 
less  than  that  of  1933,  36  percent  less  than  the  10-year  averare  and  the  ' 
smallest  With  the  exception  of  1918  since  prior  to  1894.    The  indicrted 
yield  per  acre  in  Texas  is  the  second  smallest  since  1866,  is  4-2-  >Dcrcent' 
less  tnan  last  year,  and  22  percent  less  than  the  lCv,year  avera^. "  The 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  were  expectad  on  the  hasis^of  Au.-ust  1 
condit  io  .IS  to  have  yields  ahove  average. 

In  the  co.jnents  accompanying  the  August  reoort,  the  Crop  Rci^ortin/- 
Board  stated  that  should  the  drought  continue  in  Texas,  Oklalioma.  and 
western  Arkansas  further  declines  in  the  prospects  would  occur  in  these 
regions.     According  to  the    Weather  Bureau's  reoort  for  the  week  ended 

I^Ta-        V'""  ^""^^^^  continued  in  these  regions  so  that  in  many  sections 
sneddiiij,   top  fruiting,  wilting,  and  premature  opening  of  balls  were 
prevalent.     In  maw  sections  growth  had  ceased  and  in  some  places  the  plants 
-vere  said  to  be  dying.     In  some  sections  east  of  the  Mississipt)!  Hivcr 
.7Latn,r  conditions  were  favorable  during  the  first  3  weeks  of  August  but 
m  pl,-?.ces  rain  and  cool  weather  have  been  favorable  to  the  weevil. 

India 

at        -JTn^''^  planted  in  India  up  to  August  1  has  been  officially  estimated 

^^^°^<iing  to  a  cable  received  from  the  International 
Institate  of  Agriculture  at  Rome  on  August  20.     The  estimated  acrea.'c  nlanted 

represents  a  decrease  of  about  7  percent  as  compared  v/lth 
piantin_s  to  the  same  date  last  year,  and  represents  the  smallest  r^iantinp-s 

!  f'^'JJ  Unfortunately,   it  is  impossible  to  tell  fron  the 

plantings  up  to  this  time  what  to  expect  in  the  wa;-  of  total  plantings  for 
the  season.     I>aring  the  past  10  years  plantings  up  to  August  1,  have  ^averaged 

?oar    talllT  P'^"*'^^  di;ring  certain 

wp^t        ?    .  *°  °^  ^^fi-^st         materially  influenced  by 

iTr^Zl  ''^^^'^^^^^^       ^^^^  at  times  the  early  plantings  have  indicated  a 
a.crease  m  acreage  when  the  final  planting'  rei)ort  showed  an  increase. 

Russia 

able  ^''^^''^  "^""^P        Soviet  Russia  are  rather  unfavcr- 

Com^lss  oier'Jl^J?.       nT-^'l       ^^''^^  '  prepared  by  Assistant  Agricultural 

hJ^  rc'^tZ  ^^^'^y-  and  rainy  spring  in  Middle  Asia 

cS^^S  c-    t -^^^  P^^^'^-  restating  necessity  for 

so  t'^  f^Z.J  irrigati.n,  complaints  of  slipshod  methods  continue 

T^.l"       .  considerable  reason  to  believe  that  yields  will  be 

lon^  ^-11^^  indicate  that  first  and  sec.nd  c^:ativation  was 

wonted  "  ^'or  th    ..'^"J  l'''^'  -•tt.n  area  was 

aJ^h^^h  .     \     ^'"'^       Us^istan  and  Turkmenia  by  July  20, 

f  lZ:-!  ,  .         cultivation  ought  to  have  been  completed' by  Au'ust  5.  As 

alsr^  d  tfb:    r  "  -^^^^^^S  to  reports.     Irri^^?io'  if 

also  said  to  be  sl.w,  with  the  pace  reported  below  that  of  last  yc-.r  The 

thrc'oUo"  :?r^'^  are_  attributed  to  the  poor  organization  of  1^  In 
this  """^^  ^'^^^^^  are  eariy 
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The  situation  is  still  loss  favorable  in  the  so-called  "new  cotton 
regions',  where  the  stand  is  said  to'  be  thin.     This  is  attributed  by  local 
organs  to  drought,  but  other  reports  indicate  that  bad  farming  practices' 
are  the  real  cause.     Thus,  for  example,  it  is  stated  that  Qnly  ,2.6  percent 
of  the  total  cotton  acreage  in  the  new  regions  has  received  the  necessary 
three  cultivations  in  proper  time.     The  dates  for  completing  these  culti- 
vations -are  respectively  June  1,  June  15,  and  July  1. Condit ions  in  Crimea 
are  very  unsatisfactory,  and  that  region  does  not  expect  to  harvest  more' 
than  220  pounds  of  unginned  cotton  per  hectare  (equivalent  to  around  30 
pounds  of  lint  per  acre)  this  year,  which  is  a  very  low  yieli  even  for  a 
new  region. 

The  acreage  planted  in  Russia  has  not  been  actually  reported,  but  ' 
reports  indicate  that  the  plan  for  the  1934  crop  v/as  fully  executed.  This 
would  mean  that  at  least  4,843,000  acres  were  planted  which  was  5  percent' 
Ifiss  than  the  plan  for  1933,  and  4  percent  less  than  the  b,0b6,000  acres 
reported  to  have  been  planted  in  1933.     The  planned  production  in  1934  is 
13.4  percent  less  than  the  plan  for  ol933  and  a'hout  9  percent  less  than  the  re- 
ported production.     It  may  be,  therefore,  that  despite  the  unfavorable 
prospects,  the  1934  Russian  crop  msy  equal  the  plan,  although  v;e  are  not 
now  in  a  position  to  say.     The  plan  calls  for  deliveries  of  1,164,700  metric 
tons  of  unginned  cotton,  which  is  equivalent  to  l,b65,000  bales  to  1,770,000 
bales  of  478  pounds  of  ginned  cotton  depending  upon  the  ratio  of  lint  to 
seed. 

,  China 

The  1934-35  Chinese  cotton  crop  has  been  estiroc-.ted  by  the  Chinase 
Cotton  Statistics  Association  at  2,928,000  bales,  according  to  a  cable  re- 
ceived from  Agricultural  Comriiss loner  Dawson  ..t  Shanghai  on  August  21. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  7  percent  over  the  final  estimate  of 
2,726,000  bales  for  the  19. .3-34  crop.     The  acre^i^e  this-year  was  estim..,ted 
at  6,747,000  acres  or  an  increase  of  10  percent  over  the  6,142,000  acres  . 
reported  for  last  year.     On  the  basis  of  the  estimated  acreage  and  production 
the  indicated  yield  in  China  this  ye  .r  is  207.5  pounds  per  acre,  compared 
with  212.2  pounds  lf>.st  ye.ar. 

According  to  a  cable  from  Mr.  Dawson  on  August  13,  the  condition  of 
the  cotton  crop  in  the  producing  area  of  l^orth  China,  especially  in  the 
'Provinces  of  Hopeh  and  Shantung  are  reported  as  n^.terially  better  th;m 
last  year.     In  the  low^r  Y^.n^tzw  Valley  of  £ast  C^-ntr^-.l  China,  howevr.r, 
the  drought  is  reported  to  h.,ve  d-~jn;.ged  thu  l;,te  crop,  :md  p:.rts  of  the  ei.rly 
crop  wure  srdd  to  be  in  need  of  r-'.in. 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the  members  of  the  cotton  trade  in  ■ 
Sgypt,  the  official  ►jstim.-.te  of  the  1934-35  Egypti  ..n  cotton  acreage  was 
slightly  loss  than  the  estimate  of  the  acruj-.gi?  for  the  previous  ytar. 
Offici.J   .'Stimates  placed  the  area  tiiis  y^c.r  '.t  1,708,000  acres this  com-, 
pared  v^ith  1,873,000  acres  in  1033-34,  1,135,000  acr^.-s'  in  1932,  <.nd  the 
peak  of  2,162,000  acres  in  1Q30. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  tlx-.t  the  reported  yield  in  Egypt  lust  yo:.r ' vi/ns 
5  percent  larger  th;.n  in  any  y^L>,v  since  1903,  it  would  seem  th?\t  the  ch?.nces 
are  that  the  present  crop  in  %ypt  will  "be  sraall-^r  thiui  th.t  of  19,53-34. 
However,  in  view  of  the  shifts  toward  shorter  staple  hi^^h^^r  yielding 
varieties  average  yields  mny  twnd  to  r^on  hifher  in  the  future  than  in  the 
last  25  year^^or  so,  when  a  suhstantird  p_.rt  of  the  acr-^age  v/as  planted  to 
long-btapleylbw  yieldiag  v-,riotie3.     The  first  of  f  iciul  .  es.t  irm.t  e  of  the 
Egyptian  crop  will  not  be  released  until  the.  first  Monday  in  Octoher. 

Brazil 

The 'Brazilian  Gov  erniTient  is  now  est  i.T.at'ihg  th.t  the  production  of  . 
cotton  in  the  Northt^rn  States  for  the  1934-35  ' cotton  se^.son  will  iDe  aro^ind 
753,000  hales  of  476  pounds,   according'  to  a  calDle  received  from  P.  K, 
llorris,  represent  .tive  of  this  Bureau  now  moicing  a  special  study  of  cotton.- 
production  in  Brazil.     This  repres-..nts  an  increase  of  61  over  the  estimated 
production  in  these  States  in  1333-34  of  468,000  t-ales  :.,nd  is  68  percent 
iar,-f,'-r  than  the  average  during  the  5  y^^ars  ended  1932-33  which  amo^unted 
to  about  <iOO,000  "bales.     The  crop  in  the  l^orthern  States  i.s  .plixnt ed.  between 
January  and  June  and  harv.:.sted  between  A-ogno-ot  and  January.     The  present 
estimate,  therefore,  is      prelimini'.ry  estim-.'.te,  and  according  to  Mr.  Norris 
the  members  of  the  cotton  trade  in  Brazil  feel  that  the  Government  estimate 
is  too  high.     Th--;  second  estim,vte  of  production  in  the  Northern  States  is 
expe-'ted  to  be  r-..lef,sed  aro'und  the  end  of  I'j'ovembcr. 

At  the  tiriiO  the  first  estimate  of  the  1934-35  production  in  the 
Northtrn  States  was  r-^leased,  the  Brazilir.Ji  Governrrient  also  rale;ised  the 
second  estimate  of  what  this  Bureau  calls  the  1933-34  crop,  in  the  States 
of  'South  Brazil.     The  cotton  '-rop  in  these.  States  is  planted,  in  September, 
Octob-„r,  and  November,  ani  h;-.rv'jsted  in  the  following  May  to  ,.July.  .  The 
second  estimate  of  the  crop  which  has  just  b'^^en  harvested  in  the  Southern 
States  placed  the  crop  in  those  Stc;tes  at  501,0l)0  bales,  an  increase  of 
125  percent  over  the  yer-r  before  and  representc^d  an  '=ven  larger  incret.se 
comp..rel  with'  n-v-^rage.    This  combined  with  the.  ustimr-ted  production  in  the 
1933-34  season  in  the  Northern  States'  of  468,000  bales  gives  a  to%/,l  pro- 
duction in  Brazil  for  the  1933-34  season  of  j63,O0O  bales.     This  reprt;Sonts 
an  increr.se  of  116  percT,nt  ovcr  the  small  ^^rop  of  '±48,000  bales  produced 
in  the  1932-33  r«otton  sef.son,  and  an  increase  of  86  percent  as  comipared 
with  the  av'.-rage  for  the  5  y^ars  ended  1932-33.     It  is  22  pt^rc^nt  larger 
th:Ji  the  previous  record  crop  of  793,000  bales  produr*ed  in  1924-25. 

The  first  estimate  of  the  1934-35  cotton  crop  in  the  Southern  St.'.tes 
7/ill  not  bs;  available  for  Suv^ral  months,  but  should  the  crop  be  as  large 
•  s  th-.t  which  has  Just  b'^en  h-vrvested,  the  total  crop  will  exceed  1,000,000 
bales,  ass-oming  the  present  estim-:.te  for  the  Korthr^rn  St,,tes  is  apr. roximi.t ely 
correct. 

According  to  Mr.  IJorris  the  increase  in  the  1933-34  crop  in  South 
Brazil  v/as  due  in  part  to  the  fact  th.'.t  cotton  prices  Wore  high  rel;-.tive 
to  coffee  prices,  the  principal  compteting  crop.    A  pr^rt  of  the  increase  in 
the  Northern  States  has  been  attributed  to  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the 
Ic.rge  cotton  growing  st  .tes  free  seed  wjis  distributed  to  cotton  farmers, 
and  also  to  the  i;ict  that  we.athb-r  conditions  at  pointing  ti:.ic,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  growing  season,  were  unusujJly  f;'.vorable.    As  yet  we  have 
not  recciV'.d  the  offici;il  estim.,tes  of  acreage  in  Brazil. 
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Mexico  ;  ..      .  • 

According  to  the  official  forecast  by  the  Mexican  Government  v/hich 
has  just  been  received,  the  1934-35  .cotton  crop  in  Mexico  is  expected  to 
total  200,000  hales.     This  would  compare  with  a  prelimina,ry  estimate  of 
production  in  19o3-34  of  228,000  bales,  and  an  average  for  the  5  years, 
1928-29  to  1932-33  of  203,:p00  bales.     The  estimated  acreage  was  placed  at 
402,000  acres,  a  decrease  of  5  percent  comp/tred  with  the  424,000  balps 
planted  in  1933  and  compiires  with  .an  average  of  379,000  c.r^res  for  the  5 
years  ended  1932-33, 

Some.  of.  the  prelimiiuiry,  reports  received  earlier  indicfitel  that 
acreage  in  Mexico  was  being  increased  this  se.-.son,  and  accordiiig  to  the 
official  estimate,  the  acreage  in  a  raomber  of  the  cotton  producing  states 
did  increa.se..    The  principal  decrease  in  acreage  occurred  in  the  States  of 
Coahuila^^id  Durango.     In  these  2  States  combined  the  acre.'ige  dropped  18 
percent  this  year  as  compeared  with  last,  while  in  all  other  states  com- 
bined there,  wr.s  an  increase  of  13  percent,  • 

The  indicated  yield  per  acre  for  the  1933-34  Mexican  crop  is  238 
pounds  compared  with  257  pounds  in  1933-;54,  and  an  average  for  the  last 
5  years  of  258  .pounds.     In  the  States  of  Coahuil.,  and  Dur^.ngo,  two  of  the 
important  producing  St  -..tes  in  Mexico,  the  indicc^ted  yield  per  acre  is 
311  .■„nd  310  pounds,   respect^ively.     This  compares  with  ijx  average  for  the 
5  years  ended  1932-33  of  304  pounds  and  272  pounds,  respectively. 

Manchuria  . 

According  to  a  cable  received  from  Agricultural  Coiomissiontr  0,  L. 
Dawson  in  Shanghai  on  August  13,  the  area  in  cotton  in  Manchuria  this  year 
is  placed  at  p.bput  198,000  acres  compared  with  131,000  acres  in  1933-34, 
or  an  incre.ise  of  51  pe.rcent.     However,  ovying  to  excessive  'rainfall  in 
June  .and  unfavorable  conditions  in  July,  Mr.  Da-  son  reports  that  the  crop 
is  expected  to  be  only  about  15  percent  larger  th.an  that  of  last  year. 
According  to  an  earlier  report  from  Mr.  Dawson  the  1933-34  crop  amountei 
to  from  40,000  to  50., 000  bales. 
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T.\e  tct.a  world  nill  cons^omption  of  cotton  during  the  1933-34  season 
amounted  to  3-', 094, 000  running  bales,  according  to  reports  received  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  from  the  International  Federation  of  Master 
Cotton  Spinners'  nid  Manufacturers'  Associations.     This  represents  o.n  in- 
crease of  741,000  bales  or  3  percent  over  the  24,353,000  bales  reported  for 
1932-33  and  wr.s  the  largest  since  1929-30.     'The  increase  in  the  total  was 
accoui-.ted  for  by  the  increase  of  1,373,000  rjrniing  bales  (about  13  percent) 
in  the-  consu:nption  of  foreign  grown  cotton,  as  the  consumption  of  American 
declined  632,000  bales.    7he  total  consumption  of  Arierican  cotton  which 
amo-antcd  to  15,539,000  bales,  was,  however,  the  largest  with  the  exception 
of  1932-33  since  1938-29.    Most  of  the  decline  in  the  consumption  of 
American  occurred  in  the  United  States  where  there  was  a  drop  of  450,000 
bales,  -vhcreas,  consuinption  of  American  cotton  in  foreign  countries  declined 
only  181,000  bales  or  about  2  percent. 

Tiiere  v/as  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  all  three  of  the  kinds 
of  foreign  cotton  separately  reported  by  the  Federation,  namely,  India:i, 
Eg.ypti-va  oxd  Sundries.     Tlie  world  mill  consTunption  of  Indian  during  1933- 
34  increased  550,000  r.mning  bales  (of  about  400  po^onds  each),  but  was 
still  smrller  thaai  in  .-jay  other  season  since  1927-28.     This  increase 
occurred  despite  the,  fact  that  consumption  within  India,  where  practically 
nothing  but  Indian  cotton  is  used,  declined  39,000  bales.     Consumption  of 
Egyptiar.  c.  tton  increased  from  934,000  ronning  bales  (of  about  750  pounds 
each)  to  1,108,000  bales  or  19  percent  and  was  the  largest  on  record.  The 
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world  sup.jl.y  of  Indian  aiid  Es'ptian  cotton  was  consideralily  larger  in 
1933-34:  than  in  the  previous  season,  v/hereas  the  supply  of  Ajnerican  was  sub- 
stanti:Tll;  cnialler. 

kill  consumption  of  all  other  foreign  cotton  (S-'undries)  increased  | 
from  5,028,000  running  "bales  to  5,677,000  bales  or  13  percent  and  was  also 
the  largest  in  history.     The  consumption  of  "Sujidries"  cotton  in  China, 
Russia,  Mexico,  and  Bra"il,  which  in  each  case  is  largely  cotbon  produced 
in  that  country,  showed  increases  over  the  previous  year.     The  1933-34 
crop  in  most  of  these  countries  was  larger  than  in  the  previous  season. 

On  the  basis  of  the  stocks  of  A;:ierican  cotton  held  by  mills  through- 
out tiie  world  as  reported  by  the  International  Feaeration,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  fifg-.ires  on  stocks  in  the  United  States,  and  official  and  un- 
official reports  of  stocks  at  other  locations,   the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  estimates  the  total  world  stocks  (carry-over)  of  American  cotton 
on  Au;ast  1  last  at  10,534,000  running  bales.     The  estimated  carr;^--over  as 
of  Aug^ast  1  last  year  amoiuitod  to  11,588,000  bales  aiid  in  1932  to 
12,961,000  b:\les.     The  average  world  carry-over  of  Anerican  cotton  for  the 
10  ye-.rs  1921  to  1930  was  apprnximsitely  5,500,000  bales. 

The  world  consurription  of  Am.erican  cotton  during  Aut:,ust  and  Septem- 
ber Was  appa,rently  considerably  less  than  dxrin--^  t'he  like  period  last 
season,     Consuinption  was  decidedly  lower  in  the  United  States  aJid  Germany 
where  mill  .activity  was  low.     G-reat  Britain,  ^rraice,  Japan,  and  some  of 
the  other  importarit  consuming  co^ontries  were  apparently  using  smaller 
quantities  of  American  cotton  due  to  the  use  of  larger  proportions  of 
forcij,;ii  cotton  f.aid/or  to  lo'^-'er  rates  of  t':-tal  consumption,     i'lill  activity 
during  August  end  Septem.ber  in  most  of  the  continental  European  co-untries 
was  lower  taan  in  previous  months  due  either  to  restrictions  or  to  reduced 
demand. 
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Domostic  exports  of  raw  cotton  d-uiring  August  and  the  first  25  days 
of  Soptonbor  thi^  sea,sGn  lOTo^oiitod  to  around  589,000  running  "bales,  com- 
pared with  1,156,000  bales  during  the  like  period  last  season,  according 
to  data  froiii  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  reports.    Exports  during  the 
first  2  nonths  of  Icist  season,  however,  v/ere  the  largest  in  history.  D-aring 
August  total  exports  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  IToreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  axr.ounted  to  268,000  bales  which  was  less  than  half  as  large  as  in 
Augjst  last  year,  but  only  11  percent  less  than  the  5-year  average. 

Prices 

Prom  mid-August  to  the  latter  part  of  September  the  average  price 
of  A^nerican  middling  7/8  inch  cotton  in  the  10  designated  ma.rkets  has  rang- 
ed between  12-3/4  and  13-l/4  cents  per  pound.     The  prices  around  the  middle 
of  August  were  abo /o  13  cents  but  dropped  below  13  cents  several  times  and 
in  early  September  recovered  to  13.19  cents,  but  on  Septem.ber  25  averageci 
about  12-3/4  cents.     The  strike  in  the  cotton  textile  industry  apparently 
accounted  to  somu  extent  for  the  declining  tendency  of  cotton  prices  during 
September,  although  the  settlement  of  the  strike  did  not  have  much  effect 
on  prices.     In  August  last  year  middling  7/8  averaged  9.24  cents  and  in 
August  1932  averaged  7.08  cents. 

Prices  of  A^ierican  cotton  increased  still  further  compared  with  prices 
of  Indian  cotton  in  foreign  markets  during  August  and  early  September. 
The  prices  of  Americaii  cotton  in  these  markets  are  now  much  higher  relative 
to  Indian  than  at  any  time  since  the  early  part  of  1950-31.     During  August 
and  early  September  the  average  of  three  types  of  Indian  cotton  in  Liver- 
pool was  equivalent  to  about  67  percent  of  the  average  price  of  American 
middling  naid  low  middling.     Ihis  compares  with  an  a.verage  during  these  2 
months  last  yerr  of  79  percent,  in  1932  89  percent  and  in  1931  82  percent. 
Prices  of  Eg^-ptian  cotton  are  also  cheaper  as  compared  with  Ajnerican  than 
during  cither  of  tne  2  preceding  years.     Tiie  sarae  is  also  true  of 
Brazilian  and  some  of  the  other  types  of  foreign  cotton.     This,  of  course, 
is  to  be  expected  with  larger  supplies  of  tiiese  foreign  cottons  and  small 
supplies  of  Americrn. 

Stocks  and  Movement 

World  stocks  (carr/z-over)  of  American  cotton 

Tiie  stocks  of  Anerican  cotton  on  July  31  last  was  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  at  7,649,000  running  bales  (counting  round  as  half 
bales).  Tiiis  plus  the  estimated  stocks  of  American  cotton  outside  the 
United  States  of  2,985,000  bales  gives  a  total  of  10,634,000  running  bales. 
At  the  beginning  of  last  season  the  v/orld  carry-over  of  AineriCc?n  cotton 
as  determined  by  the  estimated  stocks  at  specified  locations  throughout 
the  world  totaled  11,588,000  bales  and  in  1952,  12,961,000  bales.  Last 
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vear  tlae  stocks  of  Anieric;i,n  cotton  outside  the  United  States  were  estimated 
at  3,507,000  bales  and  in  1932  at  ;?,5P.1,0G0  bales. 

World  mill  stocks,  Jul;^-  31,  1954 

Tiie  total  stocks  of  American  cotton  at  cons^ominr;  establishments  through- 
out the  'World  on  July  31  last  was  reported  by  t:i.e  International  Federation 
at  2,319,000  bales  compared  with  2,557,000  bales  on  the  same  date  last  year. 
Of  the  world  total  on  July  31  this  year,  1,174,000  bales  were  held  by  mills 
in  the  United  States  and  1,145,000  bales  by  mills  in  foreign  co^juitries.  On 
July  31  last  year  domestic  manufacturers  held  1,2:^8,000  bales  and  mills  in 
foreign  comitries  1,259,000  bales. 

Total  mill  stocks  of  foreign  cottor.  on  July  31  this  year  were  reported 
at  5,012,000  mnning  bales  compared  with  2,492,000  bales  on  the  same  date 
last  year  and  were  the  largest  for  that  date  on  record.     Total  mill  stocks 
of  all  cotton,  however,  were  -lightly  less  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1927-23  season,  stocks  of  American  being  757,000  bales  less  this  year  than 
on  Augast  1,  1927.    Mill  stocks  of  Indian  cotton  were  reported  at  1,355,000 
running  bales,  125,000  bales  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  were  the  largest 
for  that  dcte  since  1930.     Total  stocks  of  Str^'ptian  cotton  at  manufacturing 
establishia^nts  throughout  the  world  on  Au^^ust  1  la-.t  were  given  as  275,000 
running  bales  covapared  vvith  235,000  bales  a  year  earlier,  and  were  larger 
than  on  the  corresponding  date  in  any  previous  year.    Mill  stocks  of 
sundries  cotton  were  also  the  largest  on  record  for  Aut-.:ast  1,  totaling 
1,034,000  running  bales  compared  with  750,000  bales  a  year  earlier  and  the 
previous  peak  of  777, wOO  bales.     The  large  stocks  of  this  cotton  are  account- 
ed for  by  the  record  stocks  of  Chinese  cotton  a,t  m.ills  in  China  raid  record 
or  near  record  stocks  of  Brazilian  lu-.d  RussLai^.  cotton  at  mills  in  those 
countries. 


Exports  of  AmerivOan  cotton 


rearing  August  exports  of  raw  cotton  in  the  United  States  totaled 
268,000  running  bales,  according-  to  reports  from  the  3ureau  of  Foreign  -nd 
Domestic  Commerce.     This  compares  with  exports  during  Aug-ust  last  year  of 
551,000  bales  and  in  Aug^ust  1952  of  452,000  bales.    Ilaring  tl:e  5  years, 
1928  to  1932,   the  average  exports  during  August  aiino\n-itod  to  502,000  bales. 
During  both  of  the  2  preceding  years  exports  during  August  were  unusually 
large  due  to  the  heavy  purchases  by  foreign  consuiaers  growing  out  of  the 
sharoly  advancing  -prices.    Exports  to  Germany  continued  to  mn  well  below 
a  year  earlier,  due  no  doubt  in  part  to  th^  restrictions  on  imports  growing 
out  of  Germany's  financial  difficulties.     Practically  all  other  fore igii 
countries,  however,  also  took  considerably  smaller  quantities  tais  year 
than  last  except  in  the  case  of  Spain  which  took  20,000  bales  in  August  this 
year  cov.ipared  with  only  12,000  bales  in  August  1955.     Total  eiiports  of 
Upland  cotton  1-1/8  inch  and  longer  in  staple  were  reported  at  5,000  bales 
in  Au.ust  tl:i3  year  as  corapared  vath  53,000  bales  in  A-^^^J-st  1933. 
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?extile  Situation 

Wo rl d  mill  cor.?ni:r.ption 

Daring  the  19o?-3<':  season  '.vorld  nill  cons'Ju:iption  of  American  cotton 
amounted  to  13,539,000  ruimine;  bales,  according  to  data  recently  received 
from  the      ternatior.al  5'ederation  ox  Master  Cotton  Spinners'  and  Maxra- 
facturers'  Associations.     This  represented  a  decrease  of  632,000  bales  or 
4  percent  froi'.i  that  reported  for  1333-33,  b.it  was  the  largest  with  that 
exception  since  19.3o-29.     The  avcrace  v;orld  consumption  for  the  10-year 
period,  1931-22  to  1930-31,  anio;mted  to  15,369,000  bales.    Most  of  the  de- 
cline in  the  v/orld  con-^.un'ntion  of  American  last  season  as  compared  with 
the  season  before  orxurred  in  the  United  States  where  there  was  a  dro]-^  of 
450,000  bales  or  more  th.an  7  percent.     Consumption  of  American  cotton 
outside  the  United  States  last  season  declined  only  about  2  percent,  but 
at  the  some  time  mill  consumption  of  foreign  cotton,  most  of  which  was 
outside  the  United  States,  increased  1,373,000  running  bales  or  13  percent. 
The  total  world  mill  consumption  of  foreig-n.  cottoii  for  the  1933-34  season 
an'iOunted  to  11,555,000  running  bales,  the  largest  since  1930-31  aad  was 
12  percent  larger  tnan  the  10-yerx  average,  on  the  basis  of  the  running  bple 
fi£^j.rcs.     (Sce  table  l)     There  was.  a  substantial  iricrease  in  the  v/orld 
consumption  of  Indian,  Egj/ptinn,  Chinese,  and  Brazilian  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  tnat  the  supply  of  each  of  these  growths  was  lo.rger  last  season  than 
the  seo,son  bcfor^j.     The  supply  of  American  on  the  other  hoxid  was  consider- 
ably smaller  than  in  1332-33. 

Tile  total  world  consuirrotion  of  all  cotton  for  the  1933-34  season 
amounted  to  35,094,0u0  running  bales,     compared  with  24,353,000  bales  in 
1932-33,  c\rA  v.as  the  lai'gest  since  1929-30.     The  average  world  consumption 
of  all  cotto:.i  rs  reported  by  the  International  Ft_dera,tion  for  the  10-year 
period,  1921-22  to  1930-31    amounted  to  23,696,000  bales. 

Tne  greatest  percentage  increase  in  the  separate  types  of  foreign 
cotton  rer)ort'-d  by  the  Federation  occurred  in  the  consumption  of  Eg:/ptian 
cotton,  where  the  quantity  consuitied  v.as  reported  at  19  percent  larger 
than  in  1932-33,  and  was  larger  thaii  in  any  other  year  in  history.  The 
record  consu.r.ption  of  Egyiotiaii  cotton  may  be  .accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  tne  1933  crop  was  tne  largest  in  history  and  the  fact  that  the  Egyp- 
tian G-ovcrnment  has  in  the  last  year  or  two  been  encouraging  exports  and 
cons^jom^tion  of  Egyptiai:  cotton,  v/hereas  in  some  of  the  earlier  years  v/hen 
there  '.vere  record  supplies  of  Eg-yptirn  cotton,  the  Egyptioji  Government 
held  large  qurJitities  of  cotton  off  the  marhct  in  rai  attempt  to  strengthen 
prices.     The  record  Egj/pticu:  crop  of  1933-34  was  a  result  of  a  very  large 
acreage  increase  (due  in  part  to  the  removal  of  pr.  acreage  restriction  lav/, 
which  had  reduced  the  1932-33  acreage  to  a  very  low  level,  and  to  -uiasatis- 
factory  returiiS  from  other  crops),  mul  to  tne  fact  that  the  yields  per 
acre  in  19o3-34  were  the  highest  for  more  thajii  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  total  mill  consumption  of  Indian  cotton  in  1933-34  amounted  to 
4,770,000  running  b.-^les  of  apijroximately  4C'0  pounds  each  compared  with 
4,220,000  bales  during  1932-33,  and  the  10-year  rvera^-^e  of  5,368,000 
bales.     Tne  world  consumption  of  Indian  outside  of  India  increased  about 
30  percent,  consumption  in  India  being  2  percent  snr-'llcr  than  in  1932-33 
ojid  the  smallest  since  1328-29,  due  to  the  reduced  activity  in  the  Indian 
mills.    The  increase  outside  of  India  in  1933-34  as  compared  with  1932-33 
may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  ^he  substantially  larger  supply  due  both 
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TaMe  1-Co tton, v/orld  cons^Jnption  l-y  types,  1933-34  co-ax^ared  with  1932-33  and 

lO-yeai-  averaf-e"  19,c.l-22  to  1930-31 


Types  of 
cotton 


American.  .  .  . 

Foreign  - 
Indian. . . , 
Egyptian. , 
Sundries.  . 

Total  forei; 

Grand  tota-1, 


10  years 
1921-22  tc 
1930-31 


1933-34  as  a  -jercent- 


1932-33 


1 


l'~-yr.  av. 


ais;3  of 


195::-53 


1 , 000 
running 
"bales  _ly' 

13.359  


1 , 0-0 
ru/nning 
"bales  1/ 

_14^.1I1.  


1 ,  OC'O 
running 

"bales  ij  Percent  Percent 
TPrei. )~ 

13.5  39  101.3   95.  G 


5,358 
929 
4,030 


10,32' 


23,696 


4,220 
934 
5_5_028_ 
""10_,  182_ 

24,353 


4,770 
1 , 103 
5,677 


11,555 


88.9 

119.3 

140^9_ 
"111.9 


113.0 
118.6 
112.9 


25,094 


105.9 


103.0 


ly'  Running  >)ales  (cou^-ting  round  "'oales  as  half  hales  in  the  case  of  Ainerican  ^ 
cotton)  except  the  cons-;jnpt ion  in  China  which  is  reported  to  the  International 
Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners'  and  Manufacturers'  Association  oy  the 
Chinese  Cotton  l.Iillowr.ers'  Association  in  "bales  of  500  po-'unds. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  International  Federation  of  Master  Cotton 
Spinners'  ojid  Manufacturers'  Association. 

to  an  increase  in  production  and  a  larger  carry-over  at  the  hoginning  of  tr.e 
season.     As  a  result  of  the  larger  s.ipply  of  Indian,  the  smaller  suppl/  of 
Anerican,  and  possihly  the  strong  holding  movement  in  the  United  States,  i^nc 
relative  prices  of  these  two  cottons  were  considera"bly  more  favora"blc  for  the 
use  of  Indian  instead  of  Anerican  than  for  several  years. 

T'ne  Federation  report  showed  an  increase  in  the  world  consiaiiption  of 
all  growths  other  than  American,  Indian,  Egyptian,   the  so-cnlled  sundries 
cottons,  of  549,000  hales  or  aijproximately  13  percent,  calculated  on  the  oasis 
of  running  hales.     The  detailed  report  hy  countries  shows  that  suhstantial 
increases  occi^rred    in  the  consumption  of  Brazilian,  C  inese,  Mexican  and 
Russian  cotton.     The  1933-34  crop  in  most  of  these  countries  was  suostanticJly 
larger  than  in  the  previous  season. 

United  States 

The  cotton  textile  situation  in  the  United  States  since  early  Septomljcr 
was  dominated  cy  the  lahor  sitiiation.     Reports  d^aring  part  of  Septem"bor 
indicated  that  perh^ips  at  one  time  more  than  half  of  the  employees  of  the 
cotton  textile  mills' wore  on  strit-:e.     luring  the  first  3  weeks  of  September 
many  mills  have  hcen  inactive  and  there  is  little  douht  hut  that  the  report 
for  September  will  show  that  consumption  was  greatly  reduced.     Sal^s  of 
cotton  goods  during  recent  weeks  have  apparently  been  substantially  above 
production  in  many  lines,     v/ith  a  material  redut^tion  in  stocks.     It  is 
expected,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  increase  in  mill 
consuTotion     now  that  the  general  strike  has  ended  despite  the  fact  tlxat 
some  mills  arc  still  having  labor  difficulties. 
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Total  donitctic  mill  consumption  of  cotton  during  Au^st  amounted  to 
421,000  ronnins  'bales,  an  increase  of  17  percent  over  the  259,000  TDales 
consumed  in  July,  "but  was  much  Siaallor  than  the  unusually  large  consujnption 
in  August  last  year.      After  adjusting  for  the  nuraher  of  working  days  in 
Au.mst  co-.Toared  with  July,  there  was  still  a  substantial  increase  in  con- 
sumption apparently  reflecting  the  increase  in  activity  late  in  the  month, 
after  the  restriction  on  machinery  activity  was  reduced. 

Great  Britain 

Cotton  viiiii  aC.ivity  in  Great  Britain  during  August  and  early 
Se-otenfoi'r  has  "been  estimated  "by  the  Nev/  York  Cotton  Exchange  service  at 
60  to  65  percent  of  r  ig^.ilar  full  normal.      This  seems  to  he  ahout  the  sav.e 
as  a  year  earlier  cut  soraev/hat  lov/er  than  during  the  first  half  of  19o4. 
Cons''Jmot icn  of  American  cotton  in  Great  Britain  during  recent  weeks  has 
a~)parontl/  been  somewhat  lower  than  a  year  earlier  despite  the  fact  that 
total  cons'J-mption  v/as  ahout  unchanged.      British  mills  are  now  using  larger 
proportions  of  foreign  grown  cotton  and  smaller  proportions  of  American 
than  iit  this  time  last  year.        The  severe  financial  situation  in  Gervaany 
has  had  so.ac  effect  on  the  British  cotton  textile  situation  as  German^/ 
is  one  of  England's  largest  cotton  yarn  customers.    Kowev.r,  Great  Britain's 
exports  of  cotton  cloth  are  much  more  important  to  her  textile  industry 
than  oxoorts  of  yarn  and  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  confronting  her 
export  trade  in  cotton  goods  is  the  competition  from  Japanese  goods. 

Continental  Europe  ij 

The  IT.ircpeo.n  cotton  textile  situation  during  August  exhihited  the 
same  unfavorahle  tendencies  and  uncertainties  ohserved  diiring  the  previous 
month  and  aT)parently  remained  about  the  same  in  September.  Available 
reports  indicate  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Czechoslovakia  a.nd 
Austria,  mill  .-activity  lias  been  curtailed  in  practically  all  if  the 
continental  countries.     The  curtailment  of  activity  has  been  due  in  some 
countries  to   -,overn:iiont  restrictions  and  in  others  to  a  declining  dem.and. 

New  Cotton  spinner  and  vreavcr  business  during  the  first  half  of 
August  ^?as  stimulated  slightly  by  the  firmness  of  the  rav/  cotton  market, 
but  declined  later  as  bu^/ing  interest  failed  to  hold  up.    Western  Europe 
and  Italy  continued  to  complain  of  a  small  voluine  of  new  orders.  In 
Czechoslovahia  and  Austria,  the  usually  quiet  summer  business  was  reported. 
In  Germany,  the  buying  interest  exhibited  by  retailers  and  wholesalers 
did  not  result  in  an  increase  in  unfilled  orders  v/ith  mills.  Under 
existing  govcrrjnent  restrictions  the  latter  will  be  occii.pied  with  old 
f^rders  for  several  months  and  therefore  hesitate  to  comr.dt  themselves 
to  new  sales,   the  rav/  material  for  which  they  may  be  unable  to  obtain. 
It  shoiild  probably  be  mentioned  that  the  purchase  restrictions  permit 
spinners  to  cover  their  sales  of  cotton  yarn  only  to  a  limited  extent 
rn  the  raw  cotton  market. 


1/  Based  largcy  on  a  report  prepared  by  Donald  F.  Christy,  Assistant 
Agricult^ural  Attache'  at  Berlin,  dated  September  7,  1934. 
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As      result  of  the  atovc  developments,  continental  spinner  and 
morcliant  tu^iiig  of  raw  cotton  durin;-  Mgust  v/as  quiet.     The  Srernen  market 
reported  a  vcrv  calm  buying  interest  on  the  part-   of  German  industr;v'  and 
merchants,  as  a  result  of  the  purchasings  control,  hut  indicated  a  slight 
revival  of  spinner  hu.3^ing  on  the  part  of  other  ccntral-Eiu-opoan  co^untrics, 
pros-omahl/  Czochosloval^ia  and  Austria. 

Relative  prices  of  Indian  cotton  expressed  in  percentage  of 
American  have  rei.icincd  on  a  low  level  since  the  oeginning  of  J^aly  and 
are  consid  T'ahly  telov/  those  on  the  corres;^onding  dates  during  the  past 
3  years.      The  returns  of  the  Manchester  Spanners'  federation  for  the 
1933-34  season  confirm  the  previously  ex-pressed  expectation  that  the 
rclativol;-  low  prices  of  Indian  cotton  woiild  reduce  the  share  of  Am-rican 
cotton  cons'>-y:icd  on  the  Continent, 

Relative  prices  of  Eg)''P'tian  Uppers  expressed  in  percentage  of 
American  cotton  have  remained  almost  unchanged  since  the  beginning  of 
Juno,  hut  are  considerably  below  last  year.     According  to  Manchester 
reports,  continental  mill  consumption  of  Egyptian  Uppers  equalled  about 
16  percent  of  the  consuinption  of  American  cotton  in  1932-33,  but  20 
percent  in  1933-34. 

Germany 

German    cotton  spinner  and  cotton  weaver  business  d^uring  August 
and  September  continued  to  be  greatly  hampered  by  the  government  restric- 
tions placed  on  p-orchases  of  raw  m.atcriai  and. -jn  the  operating  capacity 
of  the  industry.-      Tliere  was  a  very  lively  buying  interest  for  cotton 
goods  on  the  part  of  retailers  and  wholesalers.      Manufacturers,  howev..r, 
were  not  able  to  meet'  the  demand  in  full  as  the  much  reduced  rate  of 
occupation  pcrinitted  the  industry,  means  that  mills  will  be  occupied 
on  old  orders  for  several  months  ahead  and  cannot,  therefore,  assume  axiy 
near  delivery  obligations.    Moreover,  the  cotton  buying  control  office 
is  caref-ally  limiting  new  acquisitions,  and  spinners  wo-'uLd  not  be  able  • 
to  cover  themselves  in  the  raw  cotton  market  if  new  yarn  sales  v/ere  too 
extensive.     Inasmuch  as  the  later  practice  is  considered  the  only  sou2id 
procedur,^  for  spinners,  the  present  conditions  have  caused  the  spinners 
to  limit  tlioir  new  sales. 

Tne  detailed  Gemoan  cotton  spinner  report  describing  the 
situation  duu-ing  July  indicates  that  calling  on  old  contracts  continues 
active,  but  new  sales  v/ere  restricted,  as  a  result    f  the  conditions 
described  above.    I'liU  activity  in  J-ly  was  apparently  uncloanged. 
The  detailed  weavers'   ro:oort  for  July  indicated  that  the  weaving 
mills  will  bo  occupied  in  filling  old. orders  for  some  tune  to  come. 

On  August  17,  1934,  the  Minister  for  Economic  Affairs  issued 
a  new^decr..:o,  establishing  a  Supervisory  Office  controlling  the  trade 
in  cotton^ yarns  and  cotton  fabrics.     This  decree  was  based  on  the  law  ■ 
of  March  22,  1934,  regarding  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured 
goods,  and  revised  on  July  13,  1934,  to  include  all  industrial  goods 
in  general.  .  , 

As  a  res-ult  of  the  inability  of  German  importers  of  English 
fine  cotton  y.ai^ns  (Egyptian)  to  moke  pa;y'TOents  in  foreign  exchange 
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against  old  commitments,  British  spinners  decided  not  to  make  any  nev/  sales 
to  G-erman  firr.is  until  the  question  of  payment  for  old  comrnitrr.ents  is  satis- 
factorily arranged.      Negotiations  are  nov/  under  ^na;/  to  find  a  solution 
sat  i  of  actor'  to  "both  sides. 

C  z  e  e  ho  s  1 0  Veil i  a  ■  '  . 

The  Jvly  report  of  the  Czechoclovakian  National  Ba:^l£  indicates  that 
a  moderate  mprovem  nt  in  the  cotton :  textile  industry  has  occurred.  S^xoort 
"business  ,hov/evcr,  continues  to  he  much  cor.iplaincd  of, 

Austria 

The  situation  in  the  Austrian    ."-otton  textile  industry  was  ro-oortod 
to  have  hccn  relatively  satisfactory  during  the  past  2  months,  with  new 
"business  seasonally  quiet  and  mill  activity  maintained  on  previous  levels. 

Franc  c 

The  sitivit'.on  of  the  cotton  textile  industry.''  in  France  continues  to 
"be  Complained'  of,  inasmuch  as  "business  has  shown  little  revival  d'urin,'^  the 
month  of  kxf-.u.zl .     In  fact,  mill  activity  has  "been  further  curtailed  in 
places. 

Bcl.^iun         ■  ..  ,  , 

Re.wrtr:  received  from  the  Belgian  cotton  textile  centers  continue 
unsaticfactor^   and  indicate  that  further  cuirtailment  of  mill  o-ocrations  has 
taken  place  recently, 

Italy 

Indexci-  of  Italian  cotton  m.ill  activity  during  the  past  several 
months  indicate  that  declines  have  talcen  place  "both  in  the"  spinning  and 
v/oavin-^  soetiors.      ?rom  the  end  of  Ma;^  to  the  end  of  June  a  significant 
decline  occurred,  partic^fLc.rly  in  cotton  spinning  mill  activity,  which  -.vas 
"brought  dov.-n  to  ahout  15  percent  ■'oelo\7  last  year,  whereas  earlier  in  1934 
spinning  .nill  activity  was  still  ahove  last  year.  Weaving' mill  activity 
at  the  end  of  June  was  a"bout  8  percent  helow  that  of  last  year,  and  for  the 
first  thne  since  Fehruar:/  1953,  was  "below  the  corresponding  figure  of  a  year 
ago.     Italian  trade  ooscrvcrs  complain  of  the  difficult  situation  existing  . 
in  regard  to  cotton  mill  exports  which  are  especially  hampered  "by  the 
overvalued  position  of  the  Italian  currency. 

Greec J  ■  . 

According  to  a  report  from  Co!:mercial  Attache'  X.  L.  Ra-ricin,  Athens, 
cotton  yarn  and  fa"bric  production  in  Greece  during  the  first  quo.rter  of 
1934  sliov.'cd  a^^moderatc  decline  as  compared  with  a  year  earlier,  "'out  for 
the  ye,ar  ended  July  31,  1934  the  total  production  is  estimated  to  have 
hccn  10  percent  larger  than  the  preceding  year. 

Durin;  the  12  months  ended  July  31,  last,  total  imports  of  ginned 
cotton, into  Greece  was  rcoortcd  at  16,510,000  pounds,  equivalent  to  ahout 
25,000  Dales  of  478  pounds. 
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Japan    1^'  -     .     .       .  ■ 

Tarn  viroduc tion  in  Japan  during  Au^'.Xist  reached  a  new  record  level,  a 
total  bein:  reported  at  290,000  "bales  of  appro xLiaately  400  poiands  each;. 
This  coapares  with  ahout  283,000  bales  during  Jul^'-  and  the  previous  pealc 
of  286,000  hales  in  June.  This  year's  August  outout  \7as  15  percent  lar-,-er 
than  durin^;,  August  last  year,  which  uj)  to  that  ti:_;e  was  the  largest  for  the 
month  on  record.     Exrports  of  cotton  cloth  from  J'. 'i^an  are  sonewhat  helo'.T  the 
record  levels  reached  during  the  first  half  of  1^34,  "but  continued  at 
comparatively-  higii  levels  diiring  August.    The  total  shipment  of  cotton  cloth 
to  foreign  countries  during  July  was  reported  at  006,900,000  square  yards. 
This  compared  vrith  222,500,000  square  yards  in  J-.ne,  165,300,000  in  July 
last  year,  and  an  average  for  the  12  months  of  th.:j  1933-'34  cotton  season  of 
197,000,000  square  yards.      It  is  expected  that  yarn  production  will 
increase  durin.'..  the  next  several  weeks  and  may  exceed  300,000  hales  "by  . 
Octoher,  \7"ac-,  present  agreements  call  for  another  reduction  in  the  cujrtail- 
ment  rate.        It  is  said  that  all  of  the  large  firms  are  sotting  aside 
cash  rosorvjs  in  preparation  for  possi'Dle  depressing  surplusses  which  may 
"be  created  -^jnless  exports  can  he  stimulated.     Trade  promotion  efforts  arc 
"being  made  in  Chile,  Argentina,  U27uguay,  Ejypt ,  Ballcan  States,  and  Manchuria 
which  ma/  rosv-lt  in  increased  ox:iorts  to  these  coxmtries.     It  is  also 
anticipated  that  an  increase  in  the  quota  of  cloth  permitted  to  he  ex-oorted 
to  British  India  will  he  effected  in  accordance  v/ith  the  sliding  scale 
agreed  uoon  in  the  January  1934,  commercial  treaty  with  India,  as  Japan  has 
already  far  exceeded  the  minimum  amount  of  Indian  cotton  specified  in  the 
treaty.    On  fhe  other  hand  increasing  concern  is  felt  among  the  Japanese 
exporters  ovur  the  lack  of  progress  at  the  Batavia  conference  hetween 
Japanese  and  Motherland  delegates.     There  is  little  douht  that  the  Japanese 
are  will  in;  to  siirrender  a  su'jstantial  portion  of  their  trade  with  the  IXr.tch 
East  Indies  in  order  to  save  the  remainder.     Exporters  of  certain  items  of 
piece  goods  have  volm-itarily  talien  steps  to  stop  all  sliipments  there 
pending  cunclLision  of  the  conference. 

It  is  ex-pected  that  Japan  will  make  substantial  seasonal  purchases  of 
Anerican  cotton  for  fall  deliv^^ry.    But  the  farther  widening  of  Americaiv- 
Indian  price  parity  is  expected  to  res^uLt  in  the  continuation  of  the  downward 
tendency  in  the  cons'araption  of  Anerican  cotton  which  has  heen  evident  during 
the  last  18  months.     The  increased  production  of  cotton  in  other  countries 
seems  lilcely  to  also  cause  a  further  shift  frohi  American  to  foreign  cotton  in 
Japan  durin.-  the  coming  montlis.     It  Ls  understood  that  very  definite  attomts 
are  heing  vaadc  hy  several  countries  to  improve  the  staple  of  their  cotto-:  in 
rrder  to  .nore  directly  compete  with  Anerican.     Tlic  large  crop  in  C'nina 
together  v.-ith  the  efforts  of  fhe  Chinese  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
cotton  ma.-  res'Jlt  in  the  Japanese  using  larger  quantities  of  this  cotton 
during  the  present  season.     With  the  Brazilian  crop  much  larger,  it  is 
expected  tliat  Japan  may  use  increased  quantities  of  this  cotton  in  the 
1934r-35  season  also. 

1/  Based  large :.y  on  a  report  from  Vice  Consul  McConnougliy  at  Kohe 
received  through  the  Agric-oltural  Commissioners  Office  at  Shanghai  hy 
radio  gran  August  29,   supplemented  hy  a  radio  grairi  i^n  September  12,  1954. 
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China  1/ 

Cotton  consiu:-.ption  in  China  during  August  continueci  at  about  the  same 
levels  as  in  July.    The  Chinese  owned  mills  were  reported  as  operating  at 
about  75  percent  of  capacity  end  the  Japanese  ov/ned  mills  at  almost  full 
capacity.    Delivery  of  raw  cotton  to  mills  in  China,  however,  shov.'ed  some 
increase  over  July,  accord  in?-  to  trade  reports.'    Delivery  of  American  cotton 
increased  about  14,000  bales,  and  forcigii  cotton  including 'Chinese  Increased 
about  26,000  bales.    Cotton  consumption  £nd  mill  activity  during  August. "was 
on  the  whole  considerably  lareor  than  during  August  last  year,  when  the  Chinese 
owned  mills  were  r  ported  as  operating  at  about  PO  percent  of  capacity  :-^nd  the 
Japanese  sectior.  of  the  industry  at  about.  75  percent  of  capacity.  Despite 
the  fact  that  mill  ac-civity  is  considerably  higher  than  a  year  ago,  the  con- 
sumption of  American  cotton  was  probably  lovrer  than  9.t  the  same  time  "last 
year  due  to  the  uso  of  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  American  cotton. 

Durin-  July  imports  of  American  cotton  into  Ghin?^  amounted  to  slightly 
less  than  20,000  bales  of  approximately  500  pounds  3ach.     During  July  Inst 
yer,r  im.nor.ts  of  American  into  China  amounted  t'o  19,000  br.l-s.     Imports  of 
Indirn  cotton  into  China  during  July  were  reported  ::t  15,000  bales,  imports 
of  Sg>T)tirn,  3,000,  and  other  cotton,  1,000.    Preliminary  reports  indicate 
that  imports  durinr  August  of  '-;11  cotton  amounted  to  around  76,000  bales-, 
68,000  b^.les  of  which  wrs  American,  8,000  Indi'-^;n,  and  3,000  Egyptian. 

Ac-'-e^ge,  Fro^'^uction ,   -^nd  Crop  Conditions 

United  St-.t-,  s 

On  the  b'-.sis  of  condit ions  . as  of  September  1  in  the  1934  domestic 
cotton  crop,   it  is  forecast  that  9,252,000  bales  of  473  pounds  net,  which 
represents  an  increase  of  57,0u0  bales  compared  vath  the  August  forecast, 
is  3,795,000  bales  less  than  last  year's  crop,  5,414,000  bales  less  than 
the  average  for  the  5- year  period,  1^23  to  1S32. 

The  estimated  acreage  remaining  for  harvest  7:as  placed  at  27,241,000 
acres,  which  is  slightly  less  than  the  acreage  used  in  the  August  report 
which  was  based  on  the  acreage  in  cultivation  July  1  less  the  10-year 
avera<=:e  abandonment  of  2.4  percent  for  the    United  States  as  a  whole.  In 
the  September  1  report  the  Crop  Reporting  Poard  use^i-  abandonment  figures 
indicated  by  crop  correspondents  as  of  September  1,  which  is  equivalent  to 
2.8  percent.    The  forecast  of  the  yi^-ld  per  acre  for  the  United  States  is 
162.6  pounds  compared  with  208.5  pounds  in  1933  and  an  average  for  the  10 
years,  1923-1^.32,  of  169.9.    During  August  crop  prospects  improved  in  all 
states  east  of  the  riississippi  due  to  favorable  v/eather  conditions,  while 
prospects  showed  mariced  decrease's  in  Arkansas  and  O-lahoma,  because  of 
further  drjuage  from  drought  in  the  first  3  weeks  of  the  month.    The  yield 
per  acre  forecast  for  Clahoma  of  80  pounds  is  the  lov.est  on  record  for 
that  state,  and  compares  with  a  yield  of  208  pounds  in  1933.    An  indicated 
yi- Id  of  325  pounds  por  rcre  was  forecast  in  North  Crrolin-,  Which  is  one 
of  the  highest  yields  on  record  for  that  state.    Ginnings  from  the -1934 
crop  up  to  September  16  verc  reported  by  the  Ehoreau  of  the  Census  at 


1/  Ee.sed  largely  on  a  rvdioer-m.  from  Agriculture-!  Commissioner  0.  L. 
Dawson       Shrnghri  on  Sent  ember  14. 
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3,131,000  running  b:-iles  comprreri  rith  3,102,000  br.lcs  to  the  seme  dste  lost 
yc?.r,  2,64o,000  running  b-.les  to  September  16  in  1932,  end  an  cvercge  for 
the  5  yerrs  ended  1932  of  2,365,4-00  bales.    Present  reports  indicate  thet 
cotton  prices  re'::Ctcd  somerhct  r,s  ?.  result  of  the  ji^-'^ing?  report,  it 
rpparently  being  felt  that  ginnings  up  to  that  date  7:ould  frdl  belov;  those 
of  e  year  errlier  since  'the  crop  is  expected:  to  be  nearly- 3,800,000  br.les 
less  than  last  year's  crop.    The  present  crop,  however,  is  much  earlier 
than  the  1933  crop  in  the  v/estcrn  part  of  the  Belt  due  to  the  extremely 
dry  summer.  ■  : "  . 

.  i  ■  ,  T  ■     ■  ■  .  "  . 

India  ■  ■    ^.  ... 

Little  additional  information  has  been  received  relative  to  the 
1934-35  cotton  crop  in  India.    The  second  official  estimate  of  acreage  v/ill 
be  released  about  October  15  giving  the  estimate  of  the  acreage  planted  up 
to  October  1.    The  first  official  estimate  of  production  is  to  be  released 
about  December  15.    The  first  report  on  the  all-India  cotton  acreage  for 
1934-35  as  reported  by  the  Indian  Government  placed  the  ustimated  area  in 
cotton  as  of  August  1  at  12,985,000  acres.    This  was  1,046,000  acres  or  7. 
percent  less  than  the  acreage  reported  up  to  August  1  last  year.     In  some  . 
of  the  earlier  releases  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  it  v.-as 
stated  that  some  increase  in  the  total  Indian  acreage  v/ould  at  least  not  ... 
be  surprising.     It  v^as  also  pointed  out  t.hat  it  is  impossible  to  tell  from 
plantings  up  to  the  first  of  Au^-ust  what  to  uxpect  in  the  w^y  of  totyd 
plantings  for  the  season.    V-^nile  it  is  true  that  during  the  past  10  ycsrs 
there  have  been  a  number  of  times  in  v/hich  the  change  in  the  reported 
acreage  as  of  August  1  did  not  shov;  the  direction  of  change  in  the  final 
acreage  reported,  it  '.^as  somewhat  surprising  that  the  acreage  planted  up 
to  Au~;ust  1  was  reported  '^.s  7  percent  less  than  to  the  same  date  in  1933. 
In  the  most  recent  issue  of  the  Indian  Trade  Journal,   issued  by  the  D-'V^'t- 
ment  of  Gommereial  Ii^telli^euce  and  S;ati£tics,.  which  h-s  been  received 
up  to- this  tim.e,   it  is  stated  -that  the  decrease  in  the  acreage  planted  up 
to  August  1  this  yjar  as  compared  v/ith  the  same  date  last  year  was  due  to 
the  decline  in  the  area  in  the  State  of  Hyderabad,  v;hich  reported  an  area 
of  only  745,000  acres  as  against  2,503,000  acres  in  the  corresponding  fore- 
cast last  year  oa-ing  to  unfavorable  conditions  at  planting  tim.e.  This 
means  that  the  acreage  planted  in  all  other  states ■ showed  an  increase  of 
712,000  acres  or  6  percent  compared  with  the  same  date  in  1933.     In  this 
connection  it  might  be  of  interest  to  quote  from  an  article  in  the  August 
25  issue  of  The  Financial  Nev;s  which  is  published  weekly  at  Bombay.  In 
commenting  on  the  first  acreage  reaort,  the  article  states:        _  . 

"The  decrease  is  stated  to  be  du    to  the  decline  in  Hyderabad 
St^:te  v/hich  has  rcporxed  745,000  ecrt  s  against  2,503,000  acres  in 
the  corresponding  forecast  last  year  ov/ing.  to  unfavorable  condi- 
tions at  the  sowing  period.    The  lag  between  the  estimates  for  this 
year  and  the  last  is  so  npprlling  th?t  it  leaves  much  room  for 
reasonable  doubts  and  comment.     In  this  connection,  we  give  btlov. 
a  comT)aratiVe  t-ble  containing  the  first  and  final  cotton  acreage 
estim/'tes  for  the  Hyderabad  State  for  the  previous  nine  years: 
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COTTON  ^CI^EACrE  Ih  THS  HYDER;^AD  ST..T: 
(000  rjcres  orait  ted  .  J 


Serson 


EstiiTiritc 


Finn! 
Estimr  te 


Addition  to 
August  EstimatG 


1925 
1926 
1927 
1928: 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
193  3' 
1934- 


■26 
■27 
•28 
29 
30 
■31 
■32 
■33 
34 
■55 


1,674 
1,473 
2 , 222 
2,653 
2,613 
l,tl4 
2,005 
2,065 
2,503 


5,781 
3,267 
3,631 
4,019 
3,536 
3,527 
3,644 
3,502 
3 , 696 


+  2,107 
+  1,794 
+  1,409 
+  1,366 
+  923 
+  1,613 
+  1,  639 
+  1,537 
+  1,193 


745 


9 


"It  will  be  understood  from  the  -^bove  table  th?..t  this  year's 
estiraete  h^.s  been  about  50  percent  lov/or  than  the  lo'A-est  August 
estimate  made  during  the.  past  nine  years.    To  s.-y  that  the  acreca-e 
77'"s  less  duf   to  unfavourable  so'.-jing  conditions,   is  to  suggest  that 
either  r  majority  of  cotton  cultivators  in  the  Staxe  are  at  present 
experiencing  famine  conditions,  or  th-at  their  lands  have  gone  under 
crops  other  than  cotton.    Or,  is  it  suggested  that  the  present  defi- 
cit in  acreage  is  going  to  be  made  good  by  a  record  addition  to  the 
■  acreage  under  Irte-grov/n  cotton?    The  'average  increase  over  the 
first  estir.at'='  during  the  past  nine  ye^rs  being  1,503,000  acres, 
even  the  final  ■,  stimato  at  about  2,253,000  •  cres  is  bound  to  be  the 
loivcst  for  the  past  nine  yecrs.     In  short,   in  the  '-•bsence  of  any 
news  about  drougiit,  famine,  or  excessive  rainf::ll,  the  present 
estimate  looks  unbelievable  if  not  tot^illy  ridiculous. 

"If,  ho.'.'evcr,  T.h-3  present  Hydc-rabad  estimate  is  to  be  relied 
upon  as  a  correct  representation  of  facts,  the  exportable  surplus 
of  Oonrr.  cotton  should  ultirar.tely  shov;  a  considerable  deficit, 
the  Comra  basis  nvay  show  a  tendency  to  harden  later  on  and  this 
year's  Indian  crop  orospccts  may  soon  cease  to  be  rn  additional 
bear  factor  in  the  v;0rld  cotton  exchanges." 

Soviet  Russia 

At  the  17th  party  meetin;;:  held  at  T,:oscov;  at  the  beginning  of  tris 
year,  Stalin  stressed  the  unsatisfactory  progress  of  seed  selection,  v.-ith 
particular  reference  to  cotton.    As  a  result,  a  decree  has  been  issued  by 
the  Council  of  People's  Commissars  of  U.S.S.R.,  dated  ;ugu^t  29,  1934. 
This  decree  admits  that  the  quality  of  aotton  seed  produced  in  Russia  has 
steadily  grovn  poorer,  and  demands  that  all  or'^ianizations  concerned  con- 
centrate on  the  improvement  of  se-^d  selection  methods.    The  Commissariat 
of  Asricultiare  has  teen  given  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  improve- 
ment program.    A  thorough  investi 3;ation  of  the  yields  and  quality  of  seeds 
and  fibre  is  contemplated  and,  on  the  r*^  suits  of  this  investigation, 
regional  plans  -.-ill  be  set  up.    These  plans  v/ill  call  for  specified  acre- 
aaes  of  the  most  desirable  ■  varieties,  and  it  is  hoped  that  v.-ithin  3  ysars 
the  acreage  of  long-staple  ijnerican  varieti<-s  (29  to  30  mm  and  above, 
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equivalent  to  atout  1-l/lC  to  l-S/lC  inches)  will  reach  1,000,000  hectares 
(about  2,471,000  acres),   end  that  of  Eg>-ptian  varieties,  200,000  hectares 
(494,000  acres) . 

The  nujrber  of  varieties  rrov-n  is  to  be  reduced  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  special  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  proper  sorting  of  seed,  with  the  aim 
of  preventin'-  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  varieties.    P:'ices  of  cotton  seed's 
will  also  be  based  on  uuality. 

It  is  further  planned  that  by  1£3?,  550,000  hectares  (865,000  acres) 
are  to  be  sown  to  nigh  quality  seeds  of  the  longer  staple  lengths.  To 
stimulate  this  seed  selection  and  the  production  of  long-staple  and  early 
maturing  vari--^tifs,       special  fund  of  5,000,000  Rubles  has  been  set  up. 
This  will  be  used  for  the  payment  of  premiiinis  for  each  ton  of  long-staple 
cotton  ( 2C  to  30  mm.,  or  more)  produced. 

;  1'  ^''^in:7  articl--  in  "Pravda",  comjnerting  on  the  above  decree, 
states  that  in  iiPA  ,  -±0  -percent  of  the  total  cotton  crop  had  a  fibre  length 
of  28  to  2S  nm,  whereas  in  1£33  only  17  percent,  of  the  crop  reached  a 
similar  length.  .  . 

?.T^ile  the  above  discusst:d  deci-ee  cl<-r.rly  shows  the  -difficulties 
encountered  in  producing  cotton  in  Russia,  it  is  no  assurance  thv.t  the 
desired  objectives  will  be  reached. 

Egyft 

The  first  official  estim.ate  of  the  Egyptian  H-ovemmfnt  on  the 
probable  1933-34  Egyptian  crop  7;iil  be  released  the  first  Monda^y  in  October. 
It  is  expected  that  if  the  official  acreage  estim.ate  is  comparable  with 
that  of  previous  years  that  th<;  -stinated  production  for  this  year  will  be 
somewhat  smaller  than  thrt  for  last  year.    There  ars  a  number  of  factors 
whioh  Is^ad  to  this  conclusion.    First,  the  acreage  estimate  is  slightly 
less  th;m  that  fo'-  1933-34,  end  secondly,  averrgc  yield  per  acre  last  year 
was  tb;e  largest  for  'nore  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.    Third,  the  acreage 
in  i>shjnouni  an"  Zagora,  the  principal  high  yielding  varieties,  v;as  reported 
at  12  nercent  less  than  last  year  and  the  fact  that  weather  conditions  on 
the  whole  apparently  have  not  been  particularly  favorable  so  far  this 
season.    Th'^  damages  ''one  by  the  pink  worm  and  the  boll  worm  seem  to  have 
been  c;reater  this  year  than  last.    The  following  was  taken  from  the  report 
of  the  Commission  ^''e  la  bourse  do  I'linet  el  Bassal  for  the  month  of  .-.ugust 

1934  y  . 

"Lower  Eg^^pt .-  During  the  month  of  August  the  cotton  plants 
■orofT.resscd  well;  ho^.ever,  the  high  temperature  which  prevailed  during 
many  days  caused  o  prer^sturc  opening  of  the  bolls,   thus  preventing 
their  full  development;  excessive  dampness  during  the  ni-^hts  aggravated 
attacks  from  leaf-v/orm  and  boll-worPi. 

"Fresh  attacks  of  cotton-worm  hiave  been  reported.     Damage  from 
Icaf-v.'orm  is  unimportant,  whereas  attacks  of  pink -worm  and  boll-worm 
have  b-- en  increasingly  severe,  the  numb',-r  of  bolls  attacked  varying 
between  10  and  lib  percent  according  to  variety  r  nd  district. 


W  T^k^n  fx-om  Alex-.ndria  GorjTierc  i'.l  3o  .   i".^. .),  Septembfr  7,  1^3,-. 
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"There  -h&ve  been  some  mornin.^  fors,  in  tv/o  inst-.nce.s  of  such 
density  ^^s  to  cause  the  felling  off  of  ri-.ny  bolls. 

"In  the  '^outh  picking  ottrted  several  cnys  sso;  it  v;iil  be 
gener^-.l  all  0"--:-.r  thr  D-^ltn  between  tho  5th  and  10th  Septerabcr,  is' 
10  to  15  ^".ys  €j:rli?r  tlipn  list  se^.son. 

"Up;)er  Fgypt  -^nd  F-rm:.!.-  Thougli  the  temperature  v/os  rather 
varirble,   it  7;' s  sufficiently  hi;jh  to  favour  the  development  and 
the  mc.turin--;  of  the  bolls. 

"Th'-'  number  of  bolls  -jtt-  eked  by  pink-v>'orm  -.nd  boll-v/orm 
is  hi::hur  th^-n  Irst  3^e-,r,  viryin.'^;  from  5  to  10  percent  r;Ccordins 
to  d istrict . 

"Piokinc  began  in  the  fsr  South  betv/een  August  10th  to  11  th. 
It  became  ,?ener?.l  tov-Trds  thr.  end  of  the  month. 

"The  Nile  fl.'od  he 3  been  exceptionally  hi|.';h  this  ye  or  end 
ecrlier  then  norm-  I,   -^-tteining  very  high  levels. 

"The  ener--etic  ncesures  teken  by  the  .":-ov .  rnm.ent  encourage 
the  hope  that  inundrtions  will  be  avoided  and  that  there  will  be 
no  dF.mege  beyond  that  caused  by  infiltration." 

Ci^ina 

"'.ether  conditions  in  3r.ina  during  Auruet  '-.nd  early  Sentember  con- 
tinued favorable  for  the  development  and  the  harvesting  of  the  Chinese  cotton 
crop,  according  to  a  radiogram  from  .V_;ri cultural  Commissioner  0.  L.  D....son, 
S.-anjhai,   on  geptember  14.     Reports  from  Kian^su  and  G-iekian^  are  said  to 
indicate  that  the  nr-'  c^op  v.ili  sho'A'  an  increased  a;,-iount  of  short  staple- 
cotton.    Eiiiiir  reports  indicated  that  special  efforts  were  being  mad-^.  to 
increase  the  production  of  ?iediu:.:  staples.    The  present  report  indicating  an 
increased  amount  of  short  staple  may  simplj^  be  the  result  of  the  distribution 
of  the  crop  throusrhout  the  country,  and  it  is  entirely  possible  that  even 
larger  proportions  ef  the  crop  than  are  nov  indicated  -.vould  have  been  of 
short  staole  had  not  thr  efforts  of  the  varieus  cotton  committees  and 
societies  been  undertaken. 

E.-azil 

."s  reaorted  Irst  month,  the  total  1933-34  cotton  crop  in  Biazil  has 
been  estimated  by  tho  Brazilian  G-j,rernm£^t  ;-.t  &et,000  b:.les.    Tuo  ^creaue 
from  which  this  crop  was  harvested  v/as  reported  at  2,519,000  acres.  This 
compares  with  an  estimated  production  in  lt32-33  cf  448,000  bales  from  an 
area  of  1,810,000  acres.    The  increase  in  production  was  equivalent  to  llo 
percent  and  the  increase  in  acreage  to  39  percent.     The  average  yield  per 
acre,  therefore,   in  1933-34  was  184  pjunds  com.pared  with  118  pounds  per  acre 
in  1952-33. 

The  acrea:-re  in  the  1933-34  crap  in  northern  Brazil  was  estimated  at 
1,406,000  acres  comoar^d  with  1,178,000  acres  in  1932-33,  representing  an 
increase  of  19  p'-rcent.    The  reported  production  in  these  states  was  458,000 
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iDalGs  ill  iy33-34  coiapared  v/ith  £26,000  bales  in  the  precodin^  season,  or 
an  increase  of  107  percent  ■.  '    The  avorasp'  yield  per  aero  in  the  iTorthorn 
States  in  IS 33-34  was  159  pounds  compared  with  92  po-jnds  the  preceding  season, 
and  an  avcra:  c  for  the  5  ^ears  ended  1932-33  of  143  pounds.     It  ma;^^  l)e 
seen,  therefore,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  increase  in  the  ITorthorn  States 
as  compared  -ath  the  preceding  year  v/as  due  to  increased  yields.     It  is 
understood  that  weather  conditions  in  these  States  dm^ing  the  past  season 
were  unis-oo.ll;/  favoraoleo      Tlio  193:^34  cotton  crop  in  the  Southern  States 
of  Brazil  has  hecn  estimated  at  501 ,000  -hales,  an  increase  of  125  percent 
over  tne  :rrovious  season,  whereas  the  area  is  estimated  at  1,113,000 
acres    or  Vo  percent  larger  than  the  previous  year.     A  considerable  oart 
of  tho  increase,  therefore,  is  accounted  for  hy  tho  increase  in  yields 
which  in  l'/3C>-34  averaged  215  pounds,  per  acre  currpared  with  168  poimds 
the  year  hcfore,  and  the  .>-year  average,  1928-29  to  1932-33,  of  153 
pounds. 

■The  first  estimate  of  the  1934r-35  crop  in  the  ITorthorn  States  placed 
the  new  crop  in  these  States  at  753,000  hales  as  was  stated  last  month 
or  an  increase  of  61  percent  over  that  of  1933-34.     ITo  estiiaate  lias  heen 
received  as  yet  of  the  acreage  in  these  States. 
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Doincstic  mill  consum;-!tion  of  ra.w  cotton  during  the  first  2  months  of 
the  current  sepson  was  the  lowest  for  the  period  since  records  became 
available  nearly  25  years  ago.     In  October,  however,  cotton  consumption  in- 
creased :r:ateria.lly .    For  the  3  months  of  the  season  domestic  manufacturers' 
sales  of  cotton  goods  were  somewhat  above  the  restricted  output,  but  stocks 
continued  very  large.     J,iill  activity  in  Japan  continued  at  very  high  levels 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  se-son  and  in  China  activity  was 
somewhat  higher  than  in  the  first  part  of  last  sea.son.     Cotton  consumption 
in  G-rca-t  Sritedn  during  the  first  part  of  the  current  season  was  apparently 
somev/nat  less  than  a  year  earlier  but  during  October  activity  was  stepped 
up  considerably.     On  the  Continent  of  Europe  cotton  mill  activity  in  a 
niimber  of  countries  has  been  curtailed  during  the  early  part  of  this  season, 
and  the  level  of  activity  for  t/.e  Continent  as  a  whole  was  apparently 
consider-'bly  less  than  during  the  first  part  of  l'933-34.     This  is  particular- 
ly tnie  in  G-ermany  where  cotton  cons-juription  is  being  restricted  by  the 
G-overnmani;  to  70  percent  of  the  average  consumption  during  the  first  quarter 


A'ith  tne  ,;orld  carry-over  of  foreign  cotton  on  Au^^:ust  1,  1934  something 
like  1,000,000  bales  larger  than  at  the  beginning  of  last  season  the  in- 
dications arc  that  th-..  1334-35  supply  of  foreign  grown  cotton  will  be 
around  1,500,000  bales  larger  than  the  record  supply  of  the  previous  season, 


of  1934. 


Tao  present  indications  are  that  the  1934-35  production  of  cotton 


in  foreign  countries  will  be  600,000  bales  larger  than  the  1953-34  crop. 
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and  something  like  3,900,000  iDcles  or  25  percent  larger  than  the  average 
for  thc_  10  years  ended  1932-33.     The  world  supply  of  American  cotton  for 
the  current  season  is  now  expected  to  "be  about  20,100,000  bales,  which  is 
4,550,000  bales  less  th;,ji  the  1933-34  supply,  nearly  5,900,000  bales  below 
the  extremely  large  supplies  in  each  of  the  two  seasons,  1931-32  and  1932-33, 
The  indicated  supply  for  the  present  season  is  slightly  less  than  the  aver- 
age supply  of  American  cotton  for  the  10  years  ended  1932-33. 

Prices 

Darin,:-,  the  week  ended  October  27  the  price  of  ijnericaii  middling  7/8 
inch  cotton  in  the  10  designated  markets  averaged  12.45  cents  per  pound. 
This  represented  a  decline  of  0.40  cents  as  compared  with  the  average  for 
the  month  of  September  of  12.85  cents  and  was  0.67  cents  less  than  the 
aver.age  for  the  month  of  August  of  13.12  cents.     During  September  and 
October  last  year  the  average  price  in  the  10  markets  was  slightly  above  9 
cents.    From  the  high  point  reached  on  Aug-ust  9  of  13.53  cents  the  average 
price  in  the  10  markets  declined  1.24  cents  per  pound  to  12.39  cents  by 
October  29,  but  for  the  3  months  averaged  about  12.79  cents  per  pound, 
the  hi_3hest  for  a  similar  length  of  time  since  the  latter  part    of  the 
1929-30  season. 

During  recent  weeks  the  prices  of  spot  cotton  have  been  unusually 
high  relative  to  futures  quotations.     During  September  prices  of  middling 
7/8  inch  spot  cotton  in  the  10  designated  markets  averaged  0.08  cents  per 
pound  higiier  than  the  averaoS  of  the  prices  of  New  York  futures  contracts 
for  October  dcliverj^     During  September  last  year  spot  prices  in  these 
markets  averaged  0.25  cents  less  than  the  October  futures  contracts  and  dur- 
ing the  10  years  ended  1932-33  September  spots  a^veraged  0.47  cents  less 
than  the  futures  contracts  for  October  delivery. 

During  the  first  2-l/2  months  of  the  1934r-35  season  three  types 
of  Indian  cotton  at  Liverpool  averaged  about  66  percent  of  the  price  of 
American  middling  and  low  middling.     This  compares  with  an  average  ratio 
between  these  types  of  cotton  during  the  1933-34  season  of  74,  an  average 
of  87  aiid  69  percent  in  1932-33,  aiid  1931-32,  end  a  10-year  average  ended 
1932-33  of  81  percent.     This  unusually  low  price  of  Indian  cotton  relative 
to  Americaai  reflects  the  lax^:,er  supply  of  Indian  cotton,  the  smualler  supply 
of  American  cotton,  and  the  high  prices  of  spot  cotton  relative  to  futures. 


Stocjcs  and  "I'.lovement 

Exports  of  American  cotton 

Daring  the  first  2  months  of  the  current  season  exports  of  domestic 
cotton  from  the  United  States  ajuomnted  to  only  747,000  bales  which  was  47 
percent  less  than  during  the  same  period  last  season,  28  percent  less  tha 
the  average  for  the^e  months  during  the  10  years  ended  1932  ajid  was  the 
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lowest  for  these  2  months  cince  19oLJ,    Unofficial  data  indicate  that  exports 
during  the  first  25  davs  of  Oc toiler  were  a'bout  45  percent  "below  the  same 
part  of  October  1933. 

E.qoorts  fron  the  United  States  to  the  United  King;dom  during  the 
first  2  months  of  tnis  season  were  60  percent  less  than  in  August  and 
Septeiaber  Ic.st  5^ec:.r  and  erports  to  Prance,  Italy,  and  Germany  were  56  to  60 
percent  less  than  during  the  like  period  lost  season.     The  low  level  of 
domestic  exports  is  due  largely  to  the  decrease  in  the  supply  of  American 
cotton  al.on.j::  with  the  substantial  increase  in  the  supply  of  foreign  grov/ths 
resulting  in  price  parities  favorable  to  the  consumption  of  f oreign-grov/n 
cotton,  aiid  to  the  acute  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  in  certain  important 
cotton-consuming  coiantries. 

Exports  of  Indian  and  Egyptian  cotton 

In  contrast  to  the  decline  in  exports  from  the  United  States  during 
the  first  part  of  the  current  season  exports  from  India  from  August  1- to 
October  18  this  season  amowited  to  315,000  running  bales  of  approximately 
400  po-ands  compared  with  254,000  bales  during  the  corresponding  period  last 
season  and  270,000  bales  during  the  like  period  in  1932-33.     The  larger 
exports  from  India  this  season  as  compared  with  last  season  is  accounted  for 
by  the  incru^so  in  exports  to  Jappji  and  China  combined  (as  reported  by  the 
Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle)  as  exports  both  to  Great  Britain  and 
to  the  Continent  of  iurope  were  considerably  smaller  than  last  season. 
Luring  the  4  weeks  ended  October  18,  however,  exports  from  India  to  the 
Continent  of  Europe  were  considerably  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 

Exports  of  cotton  from  Egypt  from  August  1  to  October  17  amounted 
to  160,000  running  bales  of  approximately  750,000  pounds  compared  with 
153,000  bales  to  the  same  date  last  season  and  119,000  bales  to  that  date 
in  1932-33.     The  increase  in  exports  of  Egyptian  cotton  was  largely  due 
to  the  larger  exports  to  the  Continent  and  India  combined  (as  reported) 
although  exports  to  America  were  also  slightly  larger  than  to  October  17 
last  season. 

Textile  Situation 

United  States 

Cotton  consumption  during  the  first  2  months  of  the  1934-35  season 
averaged  only  about  350,000  bales  as  compared  with  an  average  for  the  2 
months  last  season  of  544,000  bales,  an  average  for  these  months  in  1932 
of  448,000  brles,  and  was  the  lowest  for  the  period  since  records  became 
available  in  1913.     In  October  cotton  consumption  apparently  increased 
very  materially  over  the  low  levels  existing  in  September.     The  cloth 
production  figures  of  the  Cotton  Textile  Institute  for  thefirst  and 
second  weeks  of  October  were  equal  to  or  larger  than  in  the  corresponding 
weeks  a  year  earlier.     In  October  last  year  domestic  mills  used  504,000 
bales  of  cotton,  the  largest  for  the  month  since  1929.     Trade  reports 
indicate  that  during  the  week  ended  October  20  sales  of  cotton  goods 
increased  '.Materially  as  compared  with  previous  weeks,  and  the  volumie  of 
sales  wns  apparently  about  equal  to  the  output.     The  position  of  domestic 
mills  rcla.tive  to  stocks  of  cotton  goods  apparently  still  continues  to 
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vary  considerably  in  the  different  types  of  constractions.     In  some  lines 
of  goods  mill  stocks  have  been  reported  as  increasing  while  stocks  of 
other  types  of  goods  have  been  declining.     On  the  whole,  however,  stocks 
are  now  apparently  considerably  smaller  then  during  the  summer  but  are 
still  comparatively  large. 

G-reat  Britain 

During  October^  trade  reports  have  indicated  that  mill  activity  in 
G-reat  Britain  has  increased  some.     'Phe  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  Service 
has  estimated  that  activity  in  British  mills  during  the  first  3  weeks  of 
October  at  75  percent  of  regular  full  normal,  whereas  during  August  and 
ea^rly  September  activity  there  was  estim^ated  at  60  to  G5  percent. 

Trade  reports  indicate  that  deliveries  of  cotton  to  spinners  dur- 
ing August  and  Septem.ber  aggregated  360,000  bales,  which  was  only  slightly 
less  than  deliveries  during  the  corresponding  2  months  of  1933.  Deliver- 
ies of  ATierican  cotton,  however,  during  this  period,  aJnounted  to  about 
161,000  bales  compared  with  235,000  bales  in  the  like  period  last  year. 
Deliveries  of  Indian  cotton  increased  from  about  38,000  to  47,000  bales 
and  deliveries  of  Brazilian  cotton  from  about  1,000  bales  last  year  to 
about  50,000  bales  during  those  2  months  this  season. 

Continental  Europe  l/ 

Following  the  1932-33  upturn  in  mill  consumption  of  ra,w  cotton  on 
the  European  Continent  there  has  been  a  further  marked  pick-up  during  the 
1933-34  season,  most  of  which,  however,  was  due  to  the  unusually  high-level 
of  activity  of  the  cotton  industr;y'  in  Germ.any  where  business  was  artifical- 
ly  stiimlated.     The  increase  in  continental  mill  consumption  of  raw^  cotton 
during  1933-34  aiiiounted  again  to  from  7  to  10  percent  as  compared  with  the 
previous  season  and  almost  reached  the  1929-30  level.  Since  the  second^ 
quarter  of  1934,  however,  there  has  been  evidence  of  a  downWard^ trend  in 
manufacturers  sales  of  cotton  goods  and  in  mill  activity,  coinciding  with 
a  decline  in  indices  of  general  economic  activity.     The  1933-34  improve- 
ment in  mill  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  most  continental  countries 
rested  upon  extensive  wholesale  buying  of  cotton  manufactures.  Ultimate 
consumer  buying  has  apparently  la^;£ed  behind  so  that  stocks  of  manufactured 
goods  rose.     In  view  of  the  uncertain  outlook  for  general  business  condi- 
tions on  the  Continent  during  the  coming  year,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
wholesale  demand  for  cotton  textiles  will  continue  to  outrun  ultimate  con- 
sumption.    In  view  of  this  situation  and  especially  because  of  the  drastic 
curtailment  of  cotton  mill  operations  and  consumption  of  cotton  goods  m 
Germany,  it  is  probable  that  1934-35  mill  consumption  of  raw  cotton  on  the 
Continent  will  fall  short  of  1933-34,  though  a  possibility  for  improvement 
in  the  second  half  of  the  calendar  year  1935  exists.  This  assumes  no  great 
improvement  in  world  economic  conditions.  The  expected  1934-35  decline  in 
mill  consumption  will  be  due  mostly  to  curtailment  in  Geraany.  In  some  ether 
countries  reductions  may  be  only  slight  and  in  still  others  occupation  may 
be  maintained  or  even  increa^sed. 
Germany 

The  upswing  of  business  and  occupation  in  the  German  cotton  industiT, 
already  evident  at  the  end  of  1932,  continued  throio^out  1933,  and  well  

1/  Based  largely  on^aTeport  prepared"  by  rVnal d  F .  Chr i s ty ,  As s i s tant 
Agricultural  Attache  at  Berlin  da.ted  September  25,  1934. 
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into  tlie  first  half  of  1934.     This  continuation  of  boom  conditions  in 
the  G-ernan  cotton  textile  industry'  during  the  first  2  or  3  months  of  1934 
Was  d:ae  in  part  to  an  artifically  sti-.-rtalated  demand  for  uniforms  and  flags. 
The  feverish  activity  in  the  second  quarter  of  1-S34  ^as  largely  due  to 
fears  of  a  shortage  of  rav/  material.     These  fears  v/ere  based  on  the 
threatening  currency  difficulties  ajid  the  buying  prohibition  and  super- 
vision over  foreign  raw  cotton  i:aposed  by  the  German  Government  at  the 
end  of  :.!arch.     Since  the  end  of  July,  when  the  so-called  "fiber  decree" 
drastically  reduced  working  time  g^id  general  textile  mill  activity, 
occupation  and,  therefore,  rav.'  material  consumption  of  the  industry  iias 
been  cartailed  by  about  35- =-±0  percent  as  compared  -.vith  the  second  quarter 
of  1934. 

How  extensive  the  expa^ision  in  Geruian  cotton  mill  activity  and  mill 
consumption  of  raw  cotton  has  been,  is  clearly  shown  in  the  returns  of  tne 
Manchester  Federation.    According  to  these  data  German  mill  consunption  of 
raw  cotton  in  1933-34  practically  readied  the  record  level  of  1927-28  and 
this  with  only  about  10,000,000  spinning  spindles  .n  operation,  whereas  in 
1927-28  the  number  of  spindles  was  around  11,000,000.     The  1933-34  activity 
per  spindle,   therefore,  was  even  higher  than  in  1927-28.    Net  imports  of 
raw  cotton  during  the  season  1933-34  ajnom:ted  to  fully  348,000  metric  tons 
(1,600,000  bales),  as  compared  with  344,000  (1,587,000  bales)  in  1932-33, 
282,500  (l,303,0r0.)/ in  l%31-32  and  371,900  (1,715,000  bales)  in  the  record 
import  season  1926-27.    Had  not  imports  in  June  and  July  1934,  shown  the 
results  of  the  baying  restrictions,  total  1933-34  imports  would  have 
reached  the  recoi'd  of  1926-27. 

Cons^jjription  of  American  cotton  in  Germany  during  1933-34  ainounted  to 
1,056,000  bales,  the  third  largest  since  the  war,  but  the  share  of 
American  cotton  used  was  the  lowest  since  the  World  War,  except  for  the 
season  1930-31.    Other  cottons,  particularly  Indian,  were  consumed  by 
German  mills  at  a  materially  increased  rate.  .  Price  relationships  between 
American  and  other  growths,  during  1933-34,  v/ere  distinctly  in  favor  of  ^  the 
latter,  and  this  condition  has  been,  the  most  im.j^ortant  factor  in  the  shift. 
In  the  case  of  Egyptian  cotton,  barter  arrangements  ma^'-  have  resulted  in 
a  somewhat  larger  amo.-'JLLit  of  Egyptian  cotton  having  been  used. 

■'.Tl-olesalc  and  retail  stocks  of  cotton  goods  increased  further  during 
1933-34,  as  a  result  of  the  continued  failure  of  retail  sales  to  keep  up 
with  the  high  and  increased  level  of  textile  production.    Our  index  of 
cotton  and  cotton  textile  stocks  in  German^,-  indicates  that  stocks  at  the 
present  time  are  far  above  any  year  since  the  war.    Even  if  allowance  is^^ 
made  for  the  probability  that  the  increase  in  cotton  textile  sales  in  1933 
and  1934  e"ceeded  the  increase  in  the  sales  of  all  textiles^  taken  together 
(for  v/hicii  alone  a  retail  sales  index  is  available),  a  significant  furtiaer 
expansion  of  stocks  to  the  middle  of  1934  is  indicated.    However,  this 
situation  is  of  nrach  less  significance,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  forecast^ 
of  possible  developments  in  the  industry,  this  year  than  it  would  ordinarily 
be.    As  a  result  of  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  industry's 
manufacturing  activity  and  therefore  output,  stocks  will  not  only  be  worked 
down  at  an  appreciable  rate  during  the  next  several  months,  but  future 
developments  in  the  industry  will  be  directly  determined  by  those  re- 
strictions.    Tiierc  is,  no  doubt,  that  cotton  mill  activity  in  Gerraaaiy 
during  1934-35  will  be  drastically  reduced  as  compared  with  1933-34;  that 
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German  takings  of  raw  cotton  will  be  much  smaller  and  that  thero  is  little 
prospect  for  imnunent  recovery, 

CurtailacJTit  of  Cong^g^£^_P^jj^hasin^^^wer_aM 

Tlae  forecast  of  reduced  cotton  mill  activity  in  G-ennany  d'oring  1934- - 
35  naturally  is  based  upon  the  drastic  measures  talcen  by  the  Government 
to  reduce  output  and  raw  material  requirements.     However,   these  e^overn- 
mental  measures  only  reflect  the  present  imsati sf actory  economic  situation 
in  Germany  caid  m^ay,  therefore,  be  used  as  indicative  of  the  outlook  for 
the  future. 

Germany's  present  unfavorable  bolance  of  payments,  necessitates 
a  restriction  of  general  imports.     This  means  that  Germaiiy's  industrial 
machinery-,  so  extensively  dependent  upon  foreign  rawstuffs,  must  cither 
curtail  its  operations  mid  release  workers,  or  must  work  on  domestically- 
produced  substitutes  at  greatly  increased  cost.     Both  alternatives 
mean  a  curtailment  of  general  consumer  purchasing  power  and  a  reduction 
in  the  living  standard.     This  curtailment  will  be  reflected  in  the  con- 
sumption of  textiles. 

As  to  wholesale  buying  of  raw  cotton  .aaid  fabrics,  prospects  are 
that  it  will  be  reduced  by  direct  government  action.     The  regulation  of 
import  buying  existing  since  the  end  of  March  1934  will  doubtless  continue 
for  some  time. 

Increase  in  production  of  substitute  fibers  -    Germany's  difficult 
economic  position,  Caused  by  the  disequ.ilibrium  in  her  foreign  trade 
balance  -  which  she  refuses  to  attempt  to  correct  by  currency  devaluation- 
will  reduce  her  raw  cotton  requirements  not  only  because  of  the  restric- 
tion in  textile  consumption,  but  also  because  it  will  lead  to  an  expan- 
sion in  the  domestic  production  of  artificial  fibers.     While  tnis  is 
largely  a  factor  of  long-term  concern,  its  immediate  consequences  must 
also  be  cont-.idered  inasiouch  as  a  certain  amount  of  expansion  in  domestic 
production  ^irast  be  reckoned  with  in  the  near  future. 

Production  of  artificial  silk,  which  is  a  competitor  of  cotton 
goods,  especially  under  present  German  conditions,  aiTiounted  to  about 
18,500,000  kilogrsms  (40,800,000  pounds)  in  the  first  half  of  1934  com- 
pared .vith  only  14,500,000  kilograms  (31,967,000  pounds)  in  the  first  half 
of  1933,     In  recent  months,  old  surplus  machinerj^  in  the  industry  has^ 
been  modernized  and  production  capacity  ma^^  also  be  increased  by  raising 
spinning  capacity.     It  is  expected  that  total  1934  output  of  the 
artificial  silk  industry  will  probably  exceed  40,000,000  kilograjns 
(88,184,000  pounds)  as  compared  with  28,000,000  -  30,000,000  kilograms 
(61,700,000  to  66,000,000  po^onds)  the  average  production  during  the  past 
4  years. 
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As  re^-'ap'^s  the  so-callefi  "Kunstspinnf aser"  or  artificial  fiber  (su'^h  as 
"Vistrs")  which  is  producer!  as  a  staple  fiber  that  nay  be  spun  together  v/ith 
wool  or  r'otton,   it  is  estimated  that  the  rate  of  production  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year  v/as  about  10,000,000  kilo^rems  ( k;? ,  jOO  ,  000  pounds)  a  year.  Later 
increases  in  plant  capacity  are  expected  to  bring  1234  production  up  to 
15,000,000  or  20,000,000  ^cilograms  (35,000,000  to  44,000,000  pounds). 

"Expansion  in  the  rayon  and  artificial  fiber  industry  is  now  definitely 
planned  and  promoted  by  the  ~overiiment  .    Thus,  the  Oerrnan  '^rlanzstoff  Concern 
reported  a  planned  expansion  of  its  prodvcirng  capacity  by  about  one  third,  of 
which  a  part  has  already  been,  af ^onplishcd .    A  joint  marketing  organization 
has  been  formed  called  the  Cuprana-Spinnf as^r  G.m.b.II.   (Berlin)  which  will 
have  the  task  of  miBricf^ting  the  "Kunstspinnf aser"  produced  by  the  two  concerns 
using  the  copper-oxide  process.    The  extent  to  which  these  proposed  expansions 
in  Production  capacity  will  be  carried  out  /rill  depend  largely  upon  government 
assistance  and  guaranty: es .    Otherwise  entrepreneurs  v;ill  not  be  disposed  to 
embark  on  innovations  v.'hich,  under  normal  (Conditions,  wculd  be  unprofitable. 
According  to  tr«^d-  rumors,  the    overnment  so^ms  to  favor  an  expansion  of  the 
rro-^uction  capacity  for  rayon  to  70,000,000  kilograms  (154,000,000  pounds), 
and  for  Kunstsninnfr.scr  to  100,000,000  kilogrrms  (220,000,000  pounds),  a  total 
of  170,000,000  kilograms  (374, 00©, 000  pounds)   as  compared  with  a  1&34  produc- 
tion of  oerhaps  55,000,000  kilo.qrams  (12.1,000,000  pounds). 

Any  grept  expansion  in  the  production  of  artificial  fiber  v/ould  in  the 
Ion?  run  also  depend  on  the  qu-:lity  of  the  product.     The  rayon  industry 
sunplif  s  a  product  of  excellent  quality,   and  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
th-^  devp-lopmont  of  the  artificial  spinning  fibers,  although  they  still  have 
'^ecide^  disadvantages.    For  the  imn.ediate  future,  quality  will  not  likely 
play  a  very  important  part  as  Oermany  seems  determined  to  thoroughly  explore 
this  field  into  which  she  has  been  more  or  less  forced.    As  regards  the 
cue st inn  of  capital,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  government  will  provide  all 
that  is  necessary  in  one  way  or  another. 

C  ze  c  ho  s  lo  V  ak  i  a 

The  improvemtvnt  in  cotton  mill  activity  in  Czechoslo'/akia  during 
1933-34  v:rs  comparatively  small.    While  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton  by 
spinnine-  mills  in  Ozechosl iv^.kia  in  lt'33-34  was  about  3v,  percent  above 
1932-33  it  was  the  second  lowest  in  the  last  13  years  and  fully  45  percent 
belov;  the  record  season  1927-28.    The  continued  restrictions  on  international 
trade  have  prevented  any  significant  improvement  during  the  past  season,  and 
the  export  situation  hns  so  far  be-;n  helped  very  little  by  the  16  2/3  percent 
devaluation  of  the  Czech  crown.    The  small  improvement  in  the  Czechoslovakian 
cotton  textile  business  in  1933-34,  therefore,  was  almost  entirely  due  to 
interngl  factors.    There  seem.s  to  be  little  prospect  for  a  significant 
betterment  in  the  export  situation.     Economic  conditions  in  surrounding 
countries  including  the  "Dunubisn  Et-sin  -  v;here  despite  increased  grain  export 
prices  it  seems  likely  that  they  mjiy  not  result  in  increased  returns  to  grain 
^rowers,  because  of  poor  i^rops  -  -ivill  nrobably  shov;  only  gradual  improvement, 
and  the  currency  and  trade  restrictions,  therefore,  are  likely  to  persist 
for  some  time  to  fome.    As  a  result  -  because  Czechoslovr.kir' s  cotton 
inriustry  is  heavily  dep-cnd-'-nt  on  export  outlets  -  the  outlook  for  the  cotton 
industry  for  the  current  campcign  and  the  calendar  year  1935  is  not  encouraging. 

Net  imports  of  r'w  cotton  into  Czechoslo vr-kia  during  1933-34  rraounted 
to  ^bout  76,000  TiOtric  tons  (cquivrlent  to  350,500  bales  of  478  pounds),  as 
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comD'.red  'with  net  imnorts  of  about  74,000  metric  tons   (341,000  brles)   m  iS32-33 
onr^' 133,400  (515,000  b^es)  in  the  reco.  d  se^^.son  of  l&27-^8.     Ootton  yarn  exports 
aurin-  the  fir-st  7  r.onths  of  K34  shov;e6  n  hecvy  decline  cs  compared  with  last 
ye-r  -  froT.  7"",000  tons  to  4,600  tons  (15,000,000  to  10,562,000  pounds).  Exports 
of  fabrics  from  Jnnur-ry  to  July  1^34  were  3,300  tons  (7,275,000  pounds)  com- 
TD-red  7/ith  4,400  (9.700,000  Doundc)  during  the  snme  period  l-.st  year,  5:ndjfo_,ouo 
(50,700,000  pounds) 'in  the  corresponding  period  of  1927.    Up  to  1932  Czechosio- 
voki-m  e-ports  of  cotton  f-'.brics  usually  were  subst ^ant i ^.lly  in  excess  of  exports 
of  y^rn,  but  sine.  1932  the  situation  is  reversed.    This  course  particularly 
reflects  the  difficult  position  of  the  weaving  brr^nch.     It  ref  lect  s ,  in  p.^rt , 
also  the  expansion  of  the  weaving  industry  in  neighboring  countrxes  that  7/ere 
formerly  h^nvv  importers  of  Gzechoslovakian  fabrics.    To  some  extent,  therelore, 
the  curtailment  of  CzechoslovakiRn  r^.otton  mill  operations  observed  m  recent 
years  is  of  a  permanent  character. 

There  r^'S  a  heavy  decline  in  the  relative  consumption  of  American  cotton 
during  1933-54  as  compared  with  1932-53,  and  also  an  absolute  decline,  despite 
the  fact  that  total  consum.ption  in'^reased  . 


Austria 


Substantial  improvement  has  been  experienced  in  the  Austrian  cotton 
industry  during  1933-34,  partly  as  a  result  of  improved  conditions  on  the  .veli- 
protected  home  market,  partly  because  of  increased  exports.     If  Senerzi 
economic  improvement  can  be  maintained,  the  Austrian  cotton  industry  m.ay  be 
expected  to"  retain  during  the  coming  year  the  gains  rr^r^de  in  the  past  season. 

TTet  imports  of  raw  cotton  during  the  past  campaign  ^-mounted  to  -'f^^^ 
30,000  m^.tric  tons  (about  136,000  bales)  as- compared  with  net  imports  ol  only 
about  19,600  (90,400  bales)   in  1932-35.     Spinning  mill  consumntion  ol  r.^ 
cotton  in  1933-34  .mounted  to  about  121,000  bales  of  478  pounds  net,   .n  ch 
represr-nts  -.n  increase  of  50  percent  over  the  low  level  of  1-^2-3.  .  ^^^J 
increase  is  so  rra;eh  the  more  remarkable  as  it   raised  ^^^^f^^e  sp  ndle  .ctivity 
in  1935-54  to  about  the  record  level  of  1927-28,  v.-hen  loU  OuO  bales  "^^^ 
suraed  by  1,000,000  spindles  in  place.    The  number  of  spmdles  m  pl^ce  m 
the  past  season  was  only  about  760,000. 


France 


Th^  1955-34  improvement  in  the  French  cotton  textile  industry  was 
comnaraUvely  small,  as  the  considerable  upswin,  in  the  ^^l^}^  clvtlil- 
reason  -ave  way  to  serious  declines  in  the  second  hall.    Or.^anized  ^^^tai 
ment  in1i;  spanning  industry  was  accomplished  in  ^h^/^^^^^.^rr^  and  the 
and  operations  -.ere  reduced  considerably.    The  outlook  lor  1^^34-35  and  the 
calendar  vear  1935  is  somewhat  uncertain.     General  economic  conditions  in 
France    as  in  the  other  sold  countries,  continue  unsatisxactory .    The  rcnewea 
Ln  ^'or deflation  has  improved  the  budgetary  situation  ^t"^^^^^^' 
on  the  capital  market,  but  it  ^oes  not  appear  to  ^^  ^^^^^^^'^^^J. ^r.'^reoming  ' 
expansion-.    Any  eventual  improvement  in  the  cotton  -f-^7^J^ifj;,J;3ry 
year  will  probably  be  conservative,  but  might  be  helped  by  the  relaMe^y 
favorable  stocks  situation.     Stocks  of  cotton  yarns  and  cloth  ,° 
carefully  adjusting  production  to  ulti^-.ate  consumer  oemand,  do  not  .ppear 
be  large  at  the  present  m^oment . 

?r.nch  i^orts  of  re.  cotton  ci,^lng  1653-54  ^^^^^f  f i^""" 
metrlo  tons  (1,384,000  bales)  bs  conparefl  with  310,000  (1,430,000  bal.s) 


lS?2-.?3.     Imports  fell  off  sharply  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  season. 
Spinnin.^  mill  activity  7;as  consicierably  above  the  previous  year  in  the  first 
half  of  the  season,  but  fell  belo'.v  in  the  second  half.    \Veaving  mill  occupa- 
tion v.-as  some7-hat  better  maintainea.    Mill  consumption  of  rav/  cotton  in 
France  during  l^:'3-34  '.vas  only  slightly  above  lt'32-33,  and  consumption  of 
American  cotton  v:as  even  somewhat  belov;,  but  still  above  any  of  the  seasons 
from  ie2?-20  to  lC-31-32. 

Bel;?ium 

The  only  continental  country  that  experienced  further  declines  in 
the  activity  of  its  cotton  industry  in  U'35-34  ^;as  Belgium.    Mill  consump- 
tion of  raw  cotton  in  K33-34  was  the  lov/ost  since  1922-23,  v/hen  there  were 
consi'^erably  fev/er  spindles  in  place  than  there  are  now.     CDntinuance  of 
unfavorable,  though  slightly  improved  economic  conditions  within  the 
country,  an'='  the  loss  of  export  markets  for  cotton  yarns  and  goods  -  on 
7;hich  the  industry  largely  depends  -  accour  t  for  the  dovmv;ard  trend.  The 
unfavorable  comnetitivo  position  of  the  Belgian  currency  impairs  the 
prospects  of  c-xport  business,  and  for  the  current  season  any  eventual 
improvem'- nt  in  cotton  mill  occupation  v.-ill  probably  be  only  moderate. 

Acr»ordin-:?  to  the  Manchester  Federation,  the  Belgian  cotton  industry 
in  IC'29  exported  50,900  tons  (112,210,000  pounds)  of  yarn  and  cloth,  tut 
in  1933  only  27,100  tons   (59,74r,000  pounds)  v;cre  exportec  . 

Italy 

Only  moderate  recovery  v.'as  experience.-^  in  the  Italian  cotton  textile 
industry  durin?  1933-34.    The  ira  Tovement  v.as  due  entirely  to  gains  in  the 
first  oart  of  the  season,  for  since  March  1934  the  trend  of  business  and 
nro'^uction  in  the  industry  has  been  distin.-tly  dovmv.'ard  .  Centralized 
or^ranizetion  of  the  s^^inning  industry  in  order  to  adjust  prof^uction  to 
demand  and  to  plan  on  purchases,  manufacturing  and  sales  in  ti:e  industry 
••■•as  necessitated  by  unsatisfactory  developments  on  both  the  domestic  and 
foreign  markets.    The  renewal  of  a  deflation  nolicy  in  1934  discouraged 
general  business  in  the  country,  and  rt-cent  indices  on  econom.ic  activity 
and  purchasin--:  po'ver  show  a  f"eclining  ten'-cncy.    as  a  result,  nome  business 
of  the  cotton  textile  industry  -declined.    Foreign  business  liicevise  has 
?iven  rise  to  m.any  complaints.    The  outlook  for  the  cotton  textile  industry 
in  1  ^  3 —  35  and  1935  is  non«:  too  good,  and  unless  extraordinary  developm.ents 
in  the  e-eneral  economic  situation  occur,  there  is  little  prospect  that  mill 
consumotion  of  rav;  cotton  in  Italy  will  rise  during  the  current  season. 

Net  imports  of  ra-A-  cotton  into  Italy  from  August  1,  1933  to  May  31, 
1934  amounted' to  190,300  metric  tons  (878, OuO  bales),  as  compared  with  only 
lo6,300  tons  (7C7,0'jO  bales)  '^uring  the  sam^e  period  last  season.    Mill  con- 
sumption of  ra'.v  cotton  durin-r  1933-34,  on  the  other  hand,  v;as  only  slightly 
abovp  1<  32-33,  rith  consumption  of  American  cotton  evt  n  appreciably  bclov/. 

Poland 

A  sli-'ht  consolidation  of  the  economic  situation  in  Poland  in  1933-3'i 
permitted  a  furth<^r  increase  in  the  activity  of  the  cotton  textile  industry 
durini?  th^-  past  3<^ason,  although  the  agricultural  situation  -  over-indebtedness 
and  the  unfavorable  purchasing  por:cr  of  farm  products  -  r-omained  unsatisfactory. 
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The  increase  in  cotton  mill  production  that  occurred  in  1&32-34,  therefore, 
die?  not  all  move  into  consumption,  and  stocks  of.  goods  -  according  to  available 
reports  -  ".^ere  further  increased.    The  present  situation  in  the  Polish  cotton 
industry'-  is,  therefore,  described  as  unsatisfactory  and  the  outlook  for 
1534-35  and  1935  is  not  encouraging.     Some  declines  from  the  relatively  high 
level  of  1P33-34  occupation  n-iUst  eventually  be  reckoned  with  unless  economic 
conditions  take  a  rapid  turn  for  the  better.     Farmer  purchasing  poiser,  despite 
higher  prices  for  grains,  is  not  likely  to  be  better  than  last  season. 

Net  imports  of  raw  cotton  into  Poland  during  1S33-34  amounted  to  about 
68,000  metric  tons  (314,000  bales)  as  compared  .with.  net.  imports  of  54,700 
tons  (252,000  bales)   In  1932-33.    Mill  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  1933-34 
was  about  10  percent  above.  19  32-53,  but  the  increase  v.-as  confined  entirely 
to  non-American  grovrfchs. 

China  l/  ■  ■ 

Cotton  consumption  in  China  during  September  continued  at  about  the 
sanB  level  as  in  each  of  the  2  previous  months  with  the  mills  in  Shanghai 
operating  at  about  7  5  percent  of  capacity  and  the  Japanese -owned  mills  at 
almost  full  capacity.     Consumption  during  August  and  September  this  year 
was,  however,  apparently  somewhat  lar-^'er  than  during  the  same  period  lest 
year.    Consumption  of  both  American  and  Indian  cotton  so  far  this  season 
has  b^en  running  below  lest  season,  while  the  consumption  of  Chinese  grown 
cotton  is  considerably  larger  than  a  year  e^irlier,  therefore  representing  a 
substantially  larger  proportion  of  the  total. 

The  arrivals  of  Indian  cotton  at  Shanghai  during  the  first  2  r,r  2-g- 
months  of  the  Present  cotton  strison  havt;  been  very  light  due  in  part  to 
the  belief  that  the  larger  Chinese  cotton  crop  will  reduce  Indian  consump- 
tion.   The  increased  tariff  on  raw  cotton  ;..lso  probably  contributed  to  the 
reduction  in  takings  of  Indian  cotton  as  well  as  Araerican  cotton.     In  early 
July  1934  the  tariff  wr^.s  r-.iscd  from  5.50  gold  units  per  1-jO  kilograms  to 
5  gold  units  per  100  kilogrtms,  which  wore  equivalent  to  about  1.05  cents 
and  1.50  cents  per  pound  respectively  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange. 

Japan  2/ 

"Ourincr  September  yarn  production  in  Japan  amounted  to  almost  288,000 
bales  compared  with  2f.0,000  bales  in  Au-rust,  261,000  bales  in  September  last 
year,  and  an  average  monthly  production  in  1933-34  of  274,000  bales.  Total 
yarn  production  during  the  first  2  months  of  the  1934-55  season  amounted  to 
nearly  578,000  bales,  compared  with  514,000  bales  during  the  like  period 
last  season,  461,000  bales  the  first  2  months  of  the  1932-33  season,  and  was 
the  lar'^est  for  the  oeriod  on  record. 

"xports  of  cotton  cluth  fi'om  Japan  during  August  were  reported  at 
237,000,000  square  yards  compared  with  207,000,000  square  yards  in  July, 
222,000,000  in  June,  and  v'ere  the  largest  with  the  exception  of  :iay  for  any 

1/  B^sed  largely  on  a  radiot-'ram  from  Agricultural  Commissioner  0.  L.  Di^v.son 
at  Shan.ghai  on  Octob^er  15. 

2/  Fased  largely  on  a  report  from.  Vice  Counsel  McConnoughy  at  Kobe  received 
through  the  Agr iculturt^l  Co.nnissioner' s  office  at  Shanghai  by  radiogram 
October  2  supplemented  by  the  radiogram  on  October  15,  1934. 
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month  in  the  history  of  the  Japanese  export  trade.    Exports  of  cotton  yarn 
from  Japan  declined  during  August  atid  apparently  have  little  prospect  of 
increasing  in  the  i^nmediate  future  due  to  high  prices  and  the  heav;;,"  demand 
for  cotton  yarns  within  Japan.     The  Japanese  exporters  are  continuing 
their  efforts  to  develop  new  markets.     During  September  a  party  was  sent 
to  hold  sample  fairs  in  Persia  and  the  Balkan  States.     Similar  parties 
in  earlier  months  have  "been  sent  to  a  number  of  different  coiuitries  almost 
all  over  the  world. 

Acreage,  Production  and  Crp-p  Conditions 

United  States 

The  1934  domestic  production  was  estimated  as  of  October  1  at 
9,443,000  bales  of  478  po'onds.     This  is  3,600,000  bales  less  than  the 
previous  crop,  about  5,200,000  bales  less  than  the  average  prodxiction  in 
the  5-year  period,  1928-1932.     'This  yeo.r's  crop  as  estimated  in  October  is 
the  smallest  witn  the  exception  of  1921  since  1899.     The  unusually  small 
crop  is  the  result  both  of  the  smallest  indicated  acreage  for  harvest  since 
1901  (due  to  the  voluntary  cotton  adjustment  program  and  the  Banldiea.d  Act) 
and  of  extremely  low  yields  in  the  western  part  of  the  Cotton  Belt  re- 
sulting fromi  the  drought. 

The  indicated  area  for  harvest  in  1934  of  27,241,000  acres  is  9 
percent  less  than  the  1933  harvested  acreage  and  13,313,000  acres  of  32 
percent  less  than  the  aver&ge  for  the  5-year  period,  1928-1932.    As  yet 
no  annouiicement  has  been  made  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
as  to  the  acreage  to  which  it  is  planned  to  adjust  plajiting  in  1935. 
However,  there  will  be  some  increase  in  the  acreage  planted  in  1935  over 
that  of  1934  as  the  adjustment  contracts  which  cover  both  years  provide 
for  a  maximum  reduction  in  1935  of  25  percent  from  the  growers'  base  acre- 
age, whereas  in  1934  tnc  contract  signers  planted  38  percent  less  acreage 
than  during  the  base  period. 

Foreign  -oroduction 

Tne  present  estimates  of  foreign  cotton  production  are  only  tentative 
and  may  be  changed  considerably  later  in  the  season  but  the  indications 
are  now  that  the  total  cotton  production  in  foreign  countries  in  1934-35 
will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  600,000  bales  larger  than  the  1933-34  crop 
which  is  now  estimated  at  13,053,000  bales.     The  expected  increase  in  the 
total  foreign  production  is  due  largely  to  an  estimated  increase  of 
200,000  bales  in  China,  300,000  bales  in  India,  and  300,000  bales  in  North 
Brazil  which  were  partly  offset  by  decreases  in  Egypt  and  Russia  now 
estimated  at  100,000  bales  and  200,000  bales  respectively.  Information 
from  sorae  of  the  smaller  producing  countries  has  been  received,  some  in- 
dicating increased  production  and  some  shov/ing  decreases.     The  only  in- 
formation pertaining  to  the  1934-35  crop  in  Southern  Brazil  is  that  the 
acreage  now  being  planted  is  expected  to  be  considerably  larger  than  that 
planted  last  year, 

India 


The  first  official  estimate  of  the  1934-35  cotton  crop  in  India 
will  not  be  released  until  December,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Bombay  Cotton  Trade  and  other  information 
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it  seems  likely  that  perhaps  the  crop  :.ia:y  "be  200,000  to  300,000  bales 
(of  473  poiands)  larger  than  in  1933-34.     The  latest  official  estiraate  of 
the  1933-34  crop  placed  that  crop  at  4,lc:^,000  bales  which  was  253,000 
bales  larger  than  the  1932-33  crop,  791,000  bales  larger  than  the  -anusual- 
ly  small  crop  of  1931-32,  and  308,000-  bales  less  than  the  a.verage  for 
the  10  years  ended  1932-33. 

The  acreage  planted  in  cotton  in  India  up  to  October  1  was  reported 
at  20,355,000  acres  compared  with  19,835,000  acres  planted  to  the  saine 
date  last  year  (an  increase  of  3  percent)  and  18,415,000  acres  to  October 
1  in  1932.     Plantings  up  to  August  1  were  reported  at  7  percent  less  than 
a  year  earlier  due  to  a  sharp  decline  in  the  State  of  Hyderabad.  The 
increase  in  the  plantings  in  other  states  up  to  August  1  were  5  percent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier, 

E^QDt 

The  1934-35  Egyptian  crop  has  been  forecast  at  1,702,000  bales 
which  is  6  percent  less  than  the  1,819,000  bales  produced  in  1933-34.  Tlie 
1934-35  Egyptian  cotton  acreage  has  been  estiraated  at  1,798,000  acres 
compaj-ed  with  1,873,000  acres  and  the  pea!.c  area  in  cotton  of  2,162,000 
acres  in  1930-31,     Tliere  are  some  indications  that  the  present  estimate  of 
the  Egyptian  crop  is  somewhat  too  small.     Total  ginnings  in  Egypt  up  to 
October  1  were  re}jorted  at  the  equivalent  of  235,000  bales  which  were  74 
percent  larger  than  to  the  same  date  last  season  and  22  percent  less  than 
the  average  ginnings  to  October  1  during  the  three  seasons  1928-29  to 
1930-31  when  the  average  production  was  1,718,000  bales. 

China  l/ 

Weather  conditions  in  China  during  September  were  apparently  favor- 
able in  most  sections  for  the  picking  of  the  crop,  although  heavy  rains 
in  the  Shanghai  area  during  raid-September  affected  harvesting  there,  but 
improved  the  prospects  of  the  late  cotton.     The  indications  are,  there- 
fore, that  the  prospects  as  to  the  probable  outturn  of  the  1934^-35  crop 
remain . about  unchanged  at  approximately  2,900,000  bales.     This,  as  has 
been  previously  pointed  out,  is  about  200,000  bales  larger  than  the  1933- 
34  crop  a-id  800,000  bales  or  40  percent  higher  than  the  average  for 
the  10  y.-;rrs  ended  1932-33.     The  1934-35  Chinese  cotton  acreage  is  esti- 
mated at  5  ,  747  ,  000  acres,  which  is  10  percent  larger  th-^-n  in  1933-34. 
The  production  of  cotton  in  China  is  being  encouraged  by  the  Chinese ^ 
Government  in  several  ways.     The  tariff  on  raw  cotton  coming  into  China 
Was  raised  in  July  and  is  nov/  equivalent  to  about  ^V.'-jO  per  bale,  or 
1.50  cents  per  pound.     In  addition  means  have  been  'Jvor^rcd  out  whereby 
production  credit  is  provided  at  so-mewhat  more  f avorj/ole  terms  than  m 
the  past,  cottonseed  has  been  distributed,  and  comirdttees  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  marketing  fo-cilitles  in  China. 


l/  Based  largely  on  reports  from  Agricultural  Commissioner  0.  L.  Tawson 
at  Shcaighai. 
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Manchuria  ij 

Tiie  1934-35  cotton  crop  in  Manchuria  is  estimated  a.t  something  like 
20  percent  higher  than  last  year.    Opinions  differ  somewhat  as  to  the 
quantitative  estimate  of  the  1934  as  v/ell  as  the  1933  crop.     It  is  reported 
tnat  60  to  90  percent  of  this  season's  crop  is  of  native  varieties.  The 
remainder  is  -apparently  of  American  Upland  varieties.    Estimates  of  acreage 
received  up  to  late  October  indicate  that  the  acreage  planted  to  the 
1934-35  cotton  crop  in  Manchuria  was  something  like  40  percent  larger  than 
last  year. 

Soviet  Russia 

The  outturn  of  tne  1954  cotton  crop  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
definitely  Ijiov/n,  but  it ^  seems  tliat  the  planned  large  ir.crease  in  yields 
per  acre  -  about  17/in  I'sftI  as  compared  with  1932  -  will  not  materialize. 
In  f;ict  it  seems  likely  that  the  1934  crop  may  be  as  low  as' 1,700,000  bales 
as  compared  with  nearly  1,900,CC0  b,ales  in  1933-34.     In  the  spring  of  1934 
prolonged  periods  of  rain  and  uirasually  low  temperatures  were  experienced 
in  Middle  Asia.    As  a  result  of  these  adverse  weather  conditions,  this 
year's  cotton  crop  is  greatly  delayed,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that,  'onless  frosts  are  late,  a  part  of  the  crop  will  not  mature.  Further- 
more the  stanc.  in  many  fields  was  reported  to  be  thin.    Considerable  stress 
was  laid  by  the  press  upon  the  importance  of  timely  and  thorough  cultiva- 
tion of  the  fields,  in  order  to  offset  the  drawbacks  of  this  year's  climatic 
conditions.    However,  all  local  reports  indicate  that  farmers  were  not 
successful  in  this  respect  and  that  cultivation  of  the  fields  was  frequently 
delayed,  even  more  so  than  last  year. 

Estim<atcs  of  the  1954  acreage  are  not  yet  available,  but  reports  at 
the  Deginning  of  J^jne  indicattd  that  the  G-overnment  plan  of  a  total  acreage 
of  1,940,000  hectares  (4,794,000  acres)  had  been  completed  and  other  re- 
ports indicate  the  acreage  reached  4,843,000  acres.     It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  is . the  lowest  acreage  sown  to  cotton  in  the  USSH  since  1930- 
31.     'Tr-is  development  is  in  line  with  the  present  government  policy  of 
checkin;;  the  expansion  of  acreage  under  teclmical  and  root  crops  and  con- 
centrating all  efforts  upon  better  and  more  intensive  cultivation  in  order 
to  achieve  hi-her  yields.    The  unfavorable  yields  of  cotton  harvested  in 
the  Union  during  the  past  fuw  years  clea^rly  indicate  the  necessity  for  such 
a  chan,.^e  in  policy.     The  average  yield  of  ^-inned  cotton  has  declined  fro:a 
about  245.2  po^jinds  per  acre, the  average  for  1925-1929,  to  177.8  pounds  per 
acre,  tne  average  for  1930-1933.    As  a  result,  total  production  of  cotton 
did  not  keep  pace  with  the  expansion  of  acreage,  the  acreage  attained  in 
1932  being  around  three  times  that  of  1913,  while  production  was  more  than 
two  times  that  of  1913.      'The  low  yields  are  attributable  to  deficient 
cultivation  and  irrigation  as  a  result  of  labor  shorta^ge  aiid  inefficiency, 
to  unsatisf rector;/  crop  rotation,  at^d  to  the  expaiision  of  acrea^ge  in 
so-called  new  regions. 

l/  Based  largely  on  a  report  from  Agricult^oi^al  Commissioner  Dawson  at 
Shanghai  dated  October  26. 
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Plr-Jis  for  increasing  cotton  promiction  in  Ilussia  are  ver^/  ambitious, 
providin:,  for  an  increase  of  -o:ne  70  percent  by  the  end  of  tne  second 
iyear  .'riod  (l937)  as  coinpared  .vith  1932.     Tl.is  'vould  mean  a  production 
of  about  3,000.000    bales.     In  order  to  att.in  this  ai...  measures  with 
respect  to  seed  selection  l/,  improved ' crop  notation  v increased  acreasc 
under  alfalfa),  increased  use  cf  fertilizer,  improved  irrigaoion  m.tnods 
and  better  cultivation  of  the  soil  during  the  growing  period  are  to 


talc  en. 


r.il-  the  above  enujiierated  measures  will,  no  doubt,  riave  some 
beneficial 'influence  upon  yields  and  will  probably  result  in  an  ^H^^J^J^'^-^' 
of  yields  from  present  low  levels,  the  upward  trend  is  likely  .^o  b.^much 
slower  tnca.  provided  for  by  the  plaiis.     Therefore,  ^'^^^  ^ou^^'^'oXu^^r^ 
yields  may  be  expected  for  the  next  few  years,  it  is  hardly  feasible  to 
Issume  that  th.  plaia  for  a  crop  of  2,257,000  metric  tons  ox  uiigmned  coo.on 
(:auivalent  to  sometning  like  5.225,000  bales  to  3,435,000  bales  of  Imt) 
will  be  realized  by  the  end  of  the  second  5-year  period  -  i-^/. 

Russia's  dependence  upon  foreign  rnw  cotton  supplies  has  been  de- 
creasing since  1927,  when  the  highest  post-war  imports  of  raW  cotto^  w.ie 
registered.     By  1932  net  imports  had  decreased  to  about  ^  Percen.  ol  19.7. 
However,  in  1933  net  imports  of  raw  cotton  again  increased  aiaa  wu.e  con- 
siderably hi.,her  than  those  in  1932  and  olso  higher  ^^"'J'  ^^^^ 
the  relative  increase  is  considerable,  the  absolute  °f  q^O 
small.     Total  net  imports  of  raw  cotton  in  1933  -amounted    o  about  2  000 
metric  tons  (101,500  bales  of  478  po.mds)  or  about  .wice  those  o^  u^ 
previous  year.     This -was -due  entirely  to  a  decline  in  exports.    ^.«r...„e  n.t 
imports  during  1925-1929  were  128,300  metric  tons  (o92,000  bales;. 

Imv,orts  of  Americaai  cotton  were  negligible  in  1931  aaid  1932,  but  dur- 
ing the  past  year  they  constituted  77  percent  of  all  imports. 

The  developing  of  future  cotton  imports  is  entirely  ^ ^"^^ 
ment.     It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  actual  domestic  production  ox  ... 
cotton  in  the  Union  will  fall  short  of  present  govenimeno  Pl'^^^'     f  ^.^^ 
present  level  of  domestic  cotton  production  is  sufiicieut  to  J^^JJ^^^^^  ? 
duction  of  around  2,500,000.000  meters  (2,734.000,000  yaras) 
textiles  a  year,  so  that  if  no  increase  in  the  output  of  ^^^J^;^^;^;^' 
industry  is  to  take  place  and  consi^mption  is  to  remain  on  tne  V^^J^ 
level,  no  or  almost  no  importation  of  foreign 

However,  the  second  5-yeax  plan    2/  foresees  a  marked  ^T^";^;^^^ 
textile  production  -  from  2,459,000,000  meters    3,589  200,000  ^^^^-^^  ^ 
fabrics  In  1932  to  5,100,000,000  meters  (5,577,400,000  yards)  ^}^:;^ 
an  increase  of  107  percent,  a.d  the  erection  of  15  new  -  P-^^^^^.^.^e 
mills  with  a  total  capacity  of  3,000,000  spindles.     Ix ,  ^^^PJ^^  ^^^^  ^ 
nonexecution  of  the  pla.i  for  increased  domestic '  cotton  P-^-^^-^- 
industrial  side  of  the  progra^n  is  to  be  fully  or  partially  carried  oat, 
Russia  might  become  a  substantial  importer  of  foreign  cotton. 


1/  Sec  'iVorld  Cotton  Prospects  of  September  29,  1934.  _ 

2/  Resolution  of  the  17th  Party  Conference  held  at  Moscow  m  January  - 

February  1934  on  the  Second-Five  Year  Plan  U93o-i.^/;. 
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Tae  pickin^^  of  cotton  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  September  was  lagging 
considerably  behind  last  year.    A  total  of  194,000,000  pounds  of ^ seed 
cotton,  eq-iivalent  to  approxiioately  134,000  br.les  (of  478  pounds)  of  lint, 
Was  harvested  up  to  October  1,  cor.pared  with  077,000,000  pounds  of  seed 
cotton,  cqaivalent  to  467,000  bales  of  lint,  on  the  ssaae  date  of  last  year. 
Late  iP.atv.ri:-.(;-:  cf  cotton  aurin^  the  curr  ent  season  is  probably  largely 
responsible  for  the  delc^yed  harvest,  but  complaints  are  also  voiced  in  the 
Soviet  press  thrt  cAvoiitc^e  was  not  alv/cys  talcen  of  the  opportunities  to 
pick  cotton  as  it  opens  without  waiting  for  the  naturin^  of  the  crop  over 
the  ./hole  area,  although  there  were  also  cases  of  harvesting  not  fully 
matured  cotton.    At  the  same  time  there  were  reported  difficulties  with 
the  labor  supply  in  the  collective  farms  of  Central  Asia,  the  principal 
cotton  grov/ing  section  of  the  Union.     Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  avail- 
able workin;^  force  was  willing  to  pick  cotton,  which  is  attributed  to  tne 
delay  in  the  distribution  of  grain  advances,  although  it  is  stated  that 
considerable  q-.:antities  of  grain  were  assembled  on  railway  points,  waiting 
to  be  shipped  into  the  interior  (Socialist  Agriculture,  October  8,  1934). 
Thus  in  one  collective  farm,  out  of  53  workers  only  20  were  picking  cotton; 
in  another,  out  of  a  gang  of  35  workers,  only  11  were  picking.     In  some^ 
sections,  women  are  primarily  engaged  in  this  work,  while  men  are  occupied 
at  taslcs  of  secondar-y  importance  (izvestiia,  October  4,  1934),  Little 
attention  is  apparently  being  paid  to  the  grading  of  cotton  according  to 
quality,  notwithst.-^nding  official  decrees  requiring  strict  inspection  and 
segregation  of  various  grades  and  types, 

fnile  the  harvesting  and  shipment  of  new  crop  cotton  was  slow,  the 
Russi'm  miU'-s^apply  ^of  cotton  was  running  short.  Thus,  it  was  stated^early 
in  October  on  the  authority  of  the  Commissar  of  Light  Industry  of  U.3.S.R. , 
that  the  Russian  industrj^  had  on  hand  m.erely  a  few  da^.^s'  supply  of  cotton 
(Izvestiia,  October  4,  1934).     In  another  report  it  was  stated  that  the 
mills  were  using  the  remnants  of  their  cotton  supplies,  principally  low 
grade  cotton  (izvestiia,  October  8,  1934).  The  Soviet  textile  industry, 
which  forraerly  used  considerable  quantities  of  imported,  principally 
Americr>ai,  cotton,  in  recent  years  has  relied,  as  a  result  of  the  Government 
policy  of  self-sufficiency  in  the  matter  of  cotton  supply,  predominantly 
on  domestic  cotton,  which  constituted  approximately  90  percent  of  the 
total  Russian  mill  consumption  in  1932  (Statistical  Yearbook  of  U.S.S.R, 
for  1934,  pa^e  137), 

An  acrer^e  4  percent  siaaller  than  lest  year  was  planted  to  cotton 
this  season,  in  axcordance  with  the  Government  plan,  and  policy  of  con- 
centrating on  improvement  of  the  very  low  yields  which  accompanied  the 
expansion  of  Russian  cotton  acreage  in  recent  years.     The  outturn  of  the 
crop  last  :ear  was  slightly  less  than  1,900,000  brJes.     Trie  planting 
campaign  was  hampered  this  season,  on  the  one  hai^d  by  excessive  rain  and 
cold  weather  in  the  principal  Russian  cotton  growing  areas  in  Central 
Asia,   ond  on  the  other  hand  by  the  spring  drought  in  the  new  regions  of 
cotton  cultivo.tion  in  southern  European  Russia* 


0 
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S^Wjjj^jjjlM^^^  COTTC'N  PROSPECTS 

S>Jiiimary 

^7orld  p*-ndaction  of  all  cotton  has  been  tentatively  estimated  at 
^,ie,  of  478  Dou.:ds,  V  the  Bureau  of  Agricaltural  Economic.  . 
on  the  oasis  of  information  received  up  to  this  time.     This  represents  a 
decline  of  13,9^0.000  bales  from  the  estimated  193^34  production.  This 
decline  as  co..^area  v;ith  last  season  is  accounted .  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
decline  in  the  estimated  United  Statues  crop  of  3,400. 000, .bales  was  partly, 
offset  b;  an  increase  of  about  5.)0,.000  bales  in  the  estimated  foreign  • 
productio.i.     Production  in  forei^  couGtries  is  tentatively  estimated  at 
13.556.000  bcles.     The  estimated  foreign  production  in  1933-34  was 
13.053. -)0r  bales,  which,  prior  t th..  current  season,  was  the  largest 
foreign  .roda.ction  in  histox,.     The  pr  .sent  estimate  of- world  and  foreicn 
prod^xction  :::d:cs  little  allowaaco  for  the  changes  in.  production  in  those 
sections  0.:  the  v^orld  where  the  crop  has  juct  been  or  is  now  being  planted 
and  :vill^not  b.   harvested  antil  tue  latt.r  part  of  the  cotton  season. 
One  o:  the  ..est  im  ortant  of  these  regions  is  southern  Prazil  where  they 
are  now  finishing  up  their  plantings.     iJp  official  infoi-mation  on  the  extent 
of  plantin,:s  there  has  b.cn  rec.iv.d  and  even  if  the  ar.a  planted  .ere  hnorn. 
it  woali        too  early  to  m.l.e  a  v.ry  definite  estimate  of  probable  oroduction. 
The  abovo  e3ti:.at..s  assume  little  or  no  change  in  th.  ^rod-,ction  from  that 
of  last  .-cr  in  tnis  rather  i:n->ortant  producing  region.    Private  r:r)orts 
from  so:thorr.  Brazil,  howev.r.  indicate  that  the  crop  is  lilcely  to  oe  co:>- 
sidora^l,  a^ovc  that  of  193;^34  so  .that  unl.ss  inaications  in  other  foreign 
countries  d.^cline.  later  estimates  may  be  l.r,.er  than  the  present  one  . 
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Dij.rin{;  the  3  months  cadcd  Octohor  31  exports  of  Aj-ncrican  cotton 
aiiointod  to  only  56  percent  of  the  exports  during  the  corres  ending  p;.riod 
last  season,  and  6.3  percent  of  the  10-yoar  average  exports  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  cotton  season.     During  Octohcr  this  year  exports  of  American 
cotton  v;cre  equivalent  to  59  percent  of  October  1933,  and  unofficial  reports 
indicate  that  exports  during  ITovcmher  were  slightly  ahove        percent  jclow 
exports  in  ITovcmhcr  last  year.     During  the  first  quarter  of  the  season 
ex-jorts  from  India  were  ahout  34  percent  larger  than  during  the  first 
■quarter  of  last  season  and  92  percent  of  the  lO-yecir  average  for  the  first 
quarter.     The  Octohcr  1934-cxports  from  India  were  135  and  88  percent 
respectively  of  the  exports  fpr  Octoher  last  year  and  the  10-ycar  average 
for  Octoher.      Exports  from  Egypt  ^;7erc  also  high  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  season,  amounting  to  101  percent  of  the  first  quarter  of  1933-34 
and  121  percent  of  the  IC-y ear  average  exports.     A  considerahle  part  of 
the  C0..1  parat ively  higher  cx]x)rts  of  Indian  and  Egyptian  cotton  may  he 
attributed  to  thr-  fact  that  the  price  of  imorican  cotton  during  the  first 
part  of  tne  ciirrent  season  has  ooen  higher  relative  to  Indian  and 
Egyptian  t.ian  for  several  years  and,  v/ith  the  exception  of  only  a  few 
months  during  19  30,  have  Deen  relatively  the  highest  since  1920-21, 

Domestic  cotton  mill  activity  showed  a  very  marked  increase  dijxing 
Octohjr  as  Cui./vired  v/ith  the  very  low  level  of  September,  and  the  cotton 
consumption  in  October  v/as  the  highest  since  1929.     A  part  of  this 
comparat  ivel„--  high  cons"um.ption  during  October  was  apioarcntly  due  to  the 
reduced  consumption  in  September  due  to  the  textile  strike.     During  the 
first  part  of  I-ovember  trade  re  ports  indicate  '  liat  mill  activity  declined 
somcv/hat,     7ith  the  exception  of  Japan,  mill  activity  d"'aring  October  in 
most  of  the  foreign  coiontries  using  irn-jortant  quantities  of  American  cotton 
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was  somov/iiat  lov/er  than  during  the  first  half  of  1934.     Dj.c  to  the  lower 
•^^ic.^^3  of  foreign  cotton  relative  to  jtoerican  than  during  the  past  year  or 
two,  most  of  these  comitries  are  aj^parently  using  smaller  proportions  of 
American  cotton.     In  Japan  consumption  of  American  cotton  nov/  represents  a 
small-r  proportion  of  the  total  than  darinij  the  last  season  or  two,   out  due 
to  the  record  level  of  mill  activity  consi-ompt io n  of  American  cotton  continues 
high. 

Prices 

From  the  middle  of  Octoher  to  the  latter  part  of  Novemher  the  daily 
average  of  lliddling  7/8  inch  cotton  in  the  10 .  designated  markets  ranged 
"between  12-1/-1  and  12-1/3  cents  per  pound.     During  the  week  "beginning 
Novom"bcr  26,  however,  the  average  price  in  the  10  markets  reached  almost 
12-3/4  cents,  which  was  the  highest  price  reached  since  the  latter  part  of 
Septeraher.    On  the  whole,  ho;vever,   s'oot  prices  during  the  past  several  v/ecks 
have  been  unusually  steady.     Tiie  averaa.o  price  in  the  10  majrkcts  during 
•lTovem"ber  was  12.46  cents  compared  v/ith  12.40  in  Octo'ber,  12,85  in  Soptcmhor, 
and  3.13  in  Octoher  1933. 

Tiic  v/ciglited  average  farm  price  for  the  United  States  on  Novem-hor  15 
was  12.3  Cents  ";..er  pound  compared  with  12,5  cents  in  Octooor,     9,6  on  iJov<:^m'bcr 
15  last  year,  and  \ms  the  highest  ITovemlDer  price  since  1929.     During  the 
first  4  months  of  this  season  the  farm  price  averaged  12-3/4  cents  which  v/as 
the  highest  for  aiy  4-month    period  since  1929-30,, 

Daring  Ncvemlier  -nrices  of  spot  cotton  continued  high  relative  to 
futures  oriccs.     D^-Jring  the  week  ended  lTovcm"ber  25  Middling  7/8  inch  cotton 
in  the  10  designated  markets  averaged  0.19  cents  per  pound  higher  than  the 
average  ;-ricc  of  ITew  York  fut"ares  contracts  for  DcC'^mher  delivery.  Daring 
rlovember  laet  year  spot  prices  in  the  10  mari-ccts  avera,/-:d  2  percent  loss 
than  the  December  contracts,  and  the  10  years  ended  1932-33  spot  prices 
in  the  10  markets  during  September  averaged  0.48  cents  less  than  the 
September  averat_e  of  the  futures  contracts  for  October  delivery. 

prices  of  American  cotton  d-'urin^^  Kov-.mbt.r  continued  high  relative 
to  prices  of  Indian  and  other  foreig  ^  growths  during  t'le  3  v/eeks  ended 
Nove.riber  13.     The  price  of  throe  typos  of  Indian  cotton  at  Liveraool 
averaged  37  ^)ercent  of  the  price  of  Anierican  Middling  and  Lov;  Middling. 
During  tnc  first  3-1/2  months  of  the  season  these  treree  t^.^cs  of  Indian 
cotton  averafc'cd  63  percent  of  American  Middlin.^  and  Low  Middling.  The 
avera.'c  ratio  of  these  cottons  during  the  1933-34  season  was  74  and  in 
1932-33  Was  87,  and  the  average  for  the  10  years  ended  1932-33  was  81.  In 
only  3  months  from.    October  1920  to  August  1934  was  the  ratio  of  Indian 
to  Ajnerican  as  low  as  66  percent.      The  high  price  of  American  relative  to 
foreign  gro:.'ths  accounts  in  part  :^or  the  low  level  of  exports  of  American 
cotton,  and  the  relatively  high  lovel  of  cx-oorts  of  Indian  and  Egyptian 
cotton. 
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Sto cks  and  Movemunts 

Ex-ports  of  J^Jncrico.n  cotton 

Total  exports  of  domestic  cotton  in  Octo"bor  amounted  to  616,000 
running  l)r?lcs.     This  represented  a  decrease  of  40  percent  coirrparcd  -.-ith 
October  1933,  r.nd  was  the  lowest  for  the  month  since  1920.    \7ith  the 
exceptijn  oi  Japan  exports  to  all  of  the  principal  foreign  consuming 
countries  were  much  lower  in  Octoher  this  year  than  in  Octoher  1933. 
Exports  to  Japan  in  Octoher  this  year  amounted  to  265,000  "bales  compared 
with  231,000  a  year  earlier  and  wore  the  largest  for  the  month  in  history. 
See  To.hlo  1. 

Total  cx;*orts  from  the  United  States  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
ciirrent  season  am.ounted  to  1,363,000  "bales,  which  v/as  56  percent  of  the 
total  expo::' ts  for  this. period  last  year  and. were  the  smallest     for  the 
period  since  1930-21.     Eor  the  3  months  ex-oorts  to  Japan  amounted  to 
504,000  "boles  coi.ipared  with  575,000  hales  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1933-31.     Exports  to  Germany  during  these  3  months  amo^unted  to  147,000 
"bales  v/hich  v/as  only  31  percent  of  the  corresponding  period  last  season, 
and  the  smallest  for  the  period  for  many  years.'    The  167,000  "bales' 
exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  season 
was  only  .ahout  40  percent  as  large  as  during  the  same  period 'a  year  earlier 
Exports  to  Erance  and  Italy  vfcre  60  and  54  percent  respectively  less 
thaJi  they  were  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 

Exports  of  Indian  cotton 

Total  cxT)orts  of  cotton  from  India  dujring  Octo'bcr  amounted  to 
96,000  hales  of  478  pounds.     This  represented  an  incr.'^ase  of  35  percent 
over  tho  7], ,000  bales  exoorted  during  Qctohcr  last  year  and  compared  v/ith 
101,000  "bales  cx.orted  in  Qctoher  1932.     Total  exports  from  India  from 
Aug-iast  1  t.,  Qctohcr  31  amounted  to  365,000  hales  wliich  77as  34  percent 
larger  than  a  year  earlier,  and  the  largest  for  the  period  sinco  1931-32. 
The  principal  increases  in  exports  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  season 
as  compared  v/itli  a  year  earlier  were  in  exports  to  Japan  and  Italy. 
Exports  to  China  dioring  tho  3  months  ended  Qctoher  1934  were  only  35 
percent  as  large  as  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year.     See  fahle  1 

Exports  of  Sg-ptian  cotton 

Totnl  expo-rts  of  cotton  from  Eg:/pt  during  Qctoher  amounted  to 
190,000  hales  of  478  pounds.     This  coinpares  with  172 , 000- hales  reioortcd 
in  Octooor  last  year  and  98,000  hales  in  Qctoher  1932.     Tho  Qctoher 
exports  v/ore  -the  largest  for  the  month  since  1913.     Exports  from  Eg/pt 
to  Japan  in  Qctoher  amounted  to  45,000  hales  compared  with  11,000  hales 
a  yoo.r  earlier  and  a  10-ycar  average  of  6,000  hales.     Exports  to  Italy 
totaled  IJ.OOC  hales  compared  v/ith  12,000  hales  in  Qctohcr  last  year, 
6,000  hales  in  Qctoher  1932,  and  a  10-year  average  for  Qctohcr  of 
9,000  hales. 
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For  the  '6  months,  August  to  October,   total  exports  from  Egypt 
amounted  to  343,000  bales  or  an  increase  of  1  percent  over  the  338,000 
"bales  exported  during  the  first  quarter  of  last  season  "but  exports  to 
Japan  were  nearly  3-1/2  times  as  large  as  from  August  to  October  last  year. 

Textile  Situation 

United  States 

Cotton  consiamption  in  the  United  States  showed  a  marked  increase 
during  October  when  the  total  mill  consumption  increased  from  296,000 
bales  in  September  to  520,000  bales  in  October.     The  October  consinnption 
was  16,000  bales  larger  than  in  October  1933  and  the  highest  fqr  the 
month  since  1929.     A  part  of  the  increase  from  September  to  October  may- 
be attributed  to  the  cotton  textile  strike  which  materially  reduced 
consu:Tiption  in  September.      Daring  November,  ho vvever,  unofficial  reports 
indicate  that  mill  activity  was  reduced  somewhat,  and  at  least  in  many 
lines  the  output  was  apparently  in  excess,  of  sales.     Some  manufacturers  are 
reported  to  be  considering  further  curtailment. 

Total  cotton  consumption  in  the  United  States  for  the  3  months 
ended  October  31  amounted  to  1,237,000  bcles.     Th.is  represented  a  decline 
of  355,000  bales  or  22  percent  compared  vrith  the  like  period  last  season 
and  was  the  smallest  frr  the  period  with  the  exception  of  1930-31 
for  the  22  years  for  which  records  arc  available.     During  the  first  2 
months  of  t'hc  season  consumption  was  the  smallest  for  these  months  on 
record,  but  the  comparatively  large  consumption  during  October  partly 
offset  the  very  low  level  of  consumption  in  September.     The  rather  large 
stocks  of  cotton  goods  held  by  manufacturers,  and  accumulations  of  stocks 
of  certain  goods  such  as  automobile  tires  and  artificial  leather,  which 
contain  considerable  quantities  of  cotton,  and  the  outlook  for  incomes 
and  purchases  of  consumers  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  indicate  that 
domestic  cons^umption  for  the  1934-35  season  will  probably  be  no  more 
and  possibly  somewhat  less  than  in  the  previous  season. 

G-reat  Britain 

Cotton  mill  activity  in  Groat  Britain  durixig  October  increased 
considerably.     The  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  Service  estimated  that  in 
late  October  activity  was  between  70  anc  80  percent  of  regular  full 
normal  co;ripared  with  around  70  percent  auring  the  first  part  of  October, 
This  lovol  of  activity  was  maintained  during  the  first  half  of  November, 
with  sales  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  production.     The  resumption  of  yarn 
sales  to  GciTTiaiv.  has  apparently  played  some  part  m  the  fair  level  of 
sales  during  the  first  half  of  November. 

Sroorts  of  cotton  cloth  during  October  amounted  to  175,600,000 
sq^aare  yards  compared  with  177,700,000  square  yards  in  ScT^tcmber  and 
155,600,000  square  yards  in  October  1933,  and  were  the  largest  for  the 
month  ■     since  October  1929.    Total  exports  for  ohe  first  3  months  of  the 
current  season  amounted  to  522,000,000  square  yards  commred  with 
467,600,000  square  yards  during  the  like  period  last  season  and  496,700,000 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1932-33.     TThile  mill  activity  and  cotton 
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Consmotion  in  Great  Britain  during  the  first  qiiarter  of  the  current  season 
was  on  the  average  only  slightly  below  that  of  a  year  earlier,  the 
consumT)tion  of  American  cotton  during  this  period  was  consideraoly  smaller 
than  m  the  first  quarter  of  1935-34.     From  August  1  to  Novemher  16 
forwardm-s  of  all  cotton  to  British  mills  amounted  to  704,000  hales  as 
compared  -.vith  76C.0:-}0  hales  during  the  corrc soonding  period  last  year. 
Forwardings  of  American  cotton  d^aring  this  period,  however,  amounted  to 
only  oJo.OOO  hales  which  represented  a  decrease  of  35  T^ercent  compared 
with  tne  first  part  of  last  season.     Forwardings  of  Brazilian  cotton  to 
Engiisn  mils  shov/ed  the  greatest  increase,  heing  reported  at  122,000 
hales  co.rDared  with  7,000  hales  from  August  1  to  llovemher  17  last  year. 
The  forv/ardmgs  of  Brazilian  cotton  to  British  mills  last  season,  however 
were  unusually  small. 


■  Continental  Europe  l/ 

_      Developments  in  the  continental  European  cotton  textile  industry 
during  OctoDcr  and  early  Novemhor  were  decidedly  unfavorable.  Mill 
activity  m  Germany  was  restricted  hy  the  Goverranent.  Unfavorahle 
developments  in  new  business  and  a  decline  in  mill  activity  were  also 
reported  from  other  central  European  countries  as  well  as  from  western 
EuroT)e  ano.  Italy.     The  renewed  recession  in  general  economic  activity, 
over  most  of  Eu.ropo,   in  recent  months  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
oringing  aoout  a  decline  in  the  cotton  textile  business.     Textile  exoorts 
continue  to  oe  rrcatly  hampered  by  the  numerous  im-oort  restrictions  ' 
existing  m  practically  all  countries. 

_      ^^1?^  in  German^r,  new  business  of  cotton  spinners  and  weavers 
during  Octooer  vms  unsatisfactory,  and  the  activity  of  mills  was  further 
reaucod.     i-  Germany,  both  consumer  and  vyholesale  demand  for  cotton  textiles 
and  somi-;aanufactured  cotton  textile  goods  continued  high,  but  could  not 
be  satisiiea  because  of  the  restrictions  placed  on  both  mill  activity  and 
raw  material  purchases.     This  limitation  of  output,   together  with  strict  ' 
limitations  on  price  increases,  has  necessitated  the  rationing  of  deliveries. 

indiJ"cJl-r'^^    r/?'  ^^^'^^  '°  ^^^^^il  purchases,  buf  these  are 

indirectly  afiocted  by  the  apportionment  of  deliveries  by  spinners  to 
weavers  and  weavers  to  wholesalers.      New  orders  have  been  greatly  in 
excess  of _tne  restricted  capacity  of  the  mills.     This  stron,-  demand  for 
lTln%^%        It  entirely  domestic  and  is  due  not  to  prosperous  conditions, 
iT2nr  f  ^^^^^^s  wm  be  further  reduced,   thus  residti^ig 

m  poor  quality  textiles  at  a  higher  price. 


ly  Based  largely  upon  a  re^,ort  prepared  by  Donald  F.  Christy,  Assistant 
Agriculfiral  Attache'  at  Berlin,  dated.  IMovember  7,  1934. 
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Germanj 

Ths?  German  cotton  textile  industr;y  was  characterized  durij:ig 
September  and  October  by  active  wholesale  as  well  as  consumer  de- 
mand for  semi-manufactured  and  finished  goods.     The  legal  restric- 
tions placed  on  maiiuf acturing  activity  and  raw  material  purchases, 
however,  made  it  impossible  for  the  industry  to  fill  not  only  new' 
orders  but  applications  for  delivery  ou  old  contracts.    As  a  result, 
the  industry  was  froced  to  resort  to  a  system  cf  rationing  deliveries 
on  both  new  orders  and  old  contracts.     Such  rationing  is  the  logical 
result  of  a  situation  in  which  excessive  demand,  in  relation  to  avail- 
F.ble  supplies,  cannot  be  checked  by  price  increases  as  the  latter  are 
prohibited,  except  under  specific  conditions. 

Mill  activity  of  cotton  spinners  :.nd  weavers  during  September 
and  October  was,  considerably  Iselow  that  for  the  2  previous  months 
due^to  tne  restrictions  imposed  by  the  "fibre  decree",  which  not  only 
limited  mill  activity  but  raw  material  purchases  as  well. 

The  detailed  cotton  spinner  report  for  September  indicates 
a  continued  active  demand  for  cotton  yarn  which  could  not  be  satis- 
lied.     Ao  the  present  late  c^  activity,  spinners  are  sold  out  for 
months  ahead.    This  situation  will  probably  continue  unless  some 
means  ir  discovered  whereby  larger  supplies  of  raw  m.aterial  can  be 
obtained.  _  Deliveries  on  old  contracts  were  also  greai-y  hampered,  by 
the  restrictions  placed  on  the  tailing  ,  .p  of  raw  cot  con  from  old  conl 
trc.cts.     Cotton  weavers  also  reported  th.t  demand  in  September  greatly 
exceeded  tneir- capacity  for  the- rea&ons  given  abover.     As  old  contracts 
are  given  preference  in  the  rationing  of  deliveries,  actual  new  sales 
atr.ounted  to  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  normal  monthly  sales.  In 
fact,_deliveries  on  old  contracts  will  probably  utilize  most  of  the 
restricted_ production  capacity  of  the  industry  for  some  time  to  come, 
^xport  business  was  seriously  hrjr.p^red  by  the  high  price  level  of 
uerman  textiles. 


Trade  reports  indicate  that  the  use  of  artificial  fibre  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  textiles  increased  during  October.  News- 
anftL^f /\  cliscussions  of  production  of  artificial  fibres 

ifJoT)  rnlr      ^'^'"^'^^  1534  production  of  artificial  silk 

(88  ?84  000  ^:^  H  T  circulated  figure  of  40,000,000  kilogra^ns 

188,184,000  pounds).     The  19^54  production  of  other  artificial  fibres  is 

rooTooT.1uMsr%''''°°''''  .ilogramfl  22  000  Soo  11 

Z'lr^^ll  .r  \  ^f^''"  estimates  place  the  potential  production 

r-apacity  of  rayon  at  70,000,000  kilograms  (154,000  000  pounds)  and  of 

?ris'd::fnoi'raf       -^^^^^^^  1/  (^20,600  oo~m:k  °' 

reached      Zly.        '  ^^^^-^  production  figures  will  be 

t?ti:  ;f  tZV  '"T'l:  importation  of  large  quan- 

Inv  L        F;r^^^;  i^r^^  important,  would  require  huge  capital 

requir.;^nt;  -t  200  00^000  !        ^^^^^  ^  Pl'^^^e  German  cotton 

eboui  half  Of  "  h?^h'?h   'T  (322,000  bales  of  478  pounds] 

me^I  0?  ar  LlS  S    nk  "n^^  'it^'''''  -^P^-tion  basis.  Re,uire- 

100  OOo\Z  l-i  }  cartificial  fibre  .-.re  placed  at  about  . 

.100,000  OJO  Kilogrrans  (220,000,000  pounds)  each.     It  is  feU  th.t  fh. 
fig..re  for  cotton  is  low  and  for  the  others  optListi'.ll^'high 

±/  i^eutsche  z^eitung,  Berlin,  October  27,"  19347  ■ 
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There  have  recently  bt-en  rumors  of  r.ompensat ion  deals  for 
cotton  "between  Germany  and  Lgypt  and  Germany  and  Brazil.     In  the 
case  of  Egypt,  Germany  is  reported  to  Toe  ready  to  exchange  fertilizers 
and  agricultural  machinery.     Tne  conclusion  of  tho  n-^-v  payment  agree- 
ment "between  Germany  and  Great  Brit  ..in  '.-/ill  proba'bly  result  in  the 
resumption  of  deliveries  of  fine  count  yarn  on  old  contraccs  to  the 
Chemnitz  district.     'These  deliveries  had  "been  temporarily  stopped  "be- 
cause of  the  inability  of  German  buyers  to  transfer  the  foreign  exchange 
necessary  in  payment  thereof.     V/hile  the  negotiations  were  proceeding, 
it  appears  that  German  interests  imported,  fine  co^unt  yarn  from, the  French 
centre  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Raw  cotton  business  in  Bremen  during  September  and  October  v»'as 
greatly  restricted.     In  October,  exotic  cottons  occasionally  met  with 
considerable  interest,  but  ra,pidly  risiitg  prict  s  eventually  discouraged 
buyers.     The  Bremen  cotton  trade  has  b ;en  hampered  for  many  months  not 
only  because  of  the  German  buying  and  manufacturing  restrictions,  but 
also  because  other  central  European  countries,  particularly  Czechoslovakia 
and  Austria,  have,  for  political  reasons,  been  obtaining  a  large  share  of 
their  imports  thro>igh  Trieste. 

■   "Various  new  decrees  issued  by  the  Ministry  for  Economic  Affairs 
were  prompted  by  the  undisciplined  leehavior  of  internal  prices.  Inter- 
nal prices  of  many  imported  products  have,  for  some  time,  been  greatly 
in  excess  of  world  market  prices  of  those  products.     This  has  "been  due 
not  only  to  the  difficulty  of  importing  such  products,  but  also  to  the 
fear  that  imports  would  later  on  be  still  further 'restricted  and  those 
who  have  been  able  to  obtain  import  permits  have  made  large  profits.  In 
an  ordinance  of  September  27,  1934,  therefore,  it  was  provided  that  the 
Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs  could  regulate  prices  of  specified  goods. 
This  authorization  was  the  basis  for  an  ordinance  of  October  5,  1934, 
which  became  effective  October  6,  and  contained  a  list  of  foreign  goods 
the  prices  of  which  are  subject  to  certain  regulatior.- .     The  ordinance 
prohibited  the  asking  or  paying  of  pri  -es  for  these  goods  in  inland 
trade  higher  than  the  world  market  price  at  the  time  of  sale  plus  normal 
expenses  and  profit,     "Violations  of  this  decree  are  subject  to  imprison- 
ment p^nd  heavy  fines.     The  goods  falling  under  this  decree  are  to  include 
raw  fibre  materials,  twists,  spiruning  wastes,  etc.,  which  means  that 
raw  cotton,  raw  silk,   artificial  silk,  raw  wool,  raw  flax,  hemp  and  jute, 
as  well  as  cotton  hemp,  jute  and  woolen  yarns  will  be  included.  On 
October  13,  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs  authorized,  the  textile 
supervisory  offices  .to  fix  prices  for  the  sale  of  raw  and  manufactured 
fibre  materials,  particularly  domestic  waste.     So  far,  however,  the  only 
action  has  been  to  fi.x  laaxim'om  fjrices  for  sacks. 

The  Cotton  Supervisory  Office  on  Octobe.'  9,  issued  an  order 
providing'  that  domestic  sales  and  barter  agreements  for  cotton  yarns 
are  subject  to  approval  "fey  the  supervisory  office.     Tliis  order  has 
also  been  extendt^d  to  the  inter-factory  deliveries  of  cotton  yarns 
to  the  twisting  and  weaving  sections  of  the  yarn  manufacturing  enter- 
prises themselves  so  that  the  manufacturer  no  longer  has  the  power  to 
decide  what  proportion  of  the  various  types  of  goods  he  will  .reduce. 
In  another  decree,  dated  October  16,  the  supervisory  office  for  cotton 
called  upon  owners  of  cotton  waste  and  artificial  cotton  to  report  their 
stocks        of  October  12. 
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Czochoslouakl  ft. 

Unfavorable  trends  in  Czechoslovakian  sale's- and  mill  activity 
were  reported  for  the  monthp  of  September  --x-jd  October.     Spinning  mills 
are  reported  to  be  operating  at  onlj  50  to  60  percent  of  capacity, 
and  weavin^  mills  are  reported  to  have  reduced  activity  as  compared 
viith  previous  months,    Lifficult-  export  business,  particularly  in  the 
trade  with  Huinania,  ^vas  t.entjr'illy  complained  of. 

The  cartel  a&reeiaents  of  cotlon  spinners  involving  organized 
curt-dlm-.-nt  of  production,  which  will  expire  on  November  30,  are  expected 
to  be  prolonged  for  yec-.rs. 

Austria 

An  unch. -ng.jd  situation  is  reported  from  the  Austrian  cotton 
textile  stiCtion,  with  mill  activity  in  September  ind  October  on 
approxim  itcl^'  the  stime  level  :ts  in  the  previous  sev.iral  months. 

The  cotton  textile  situ.^tion  in  rrunce  Wr.s  v-^-ry  unsatisfactory 
in  early  Kovemb-r,  and  the  industry  continues  to  consider  relief 
si^heraes.    Lespite  a  modor:',Tie  iniprov..n-..nt  in  October  resulting  from 
an  organized  region;xl  curt;-.i Im  >nt  of  production,   sales  of  spinners 
rdad  weavers- havt  bcon  greatly  compl  .ir.ed  of  and  prices  continue  u^- 
Sf'.t  is  factory.     A  temporary  improv'-.m.nt  in  business  vi/r.s  enjoyed  by 
the  Alsaci^n  cotton  spinning  mills,  as       result  of  a  special  dem..nd 
from  Gerraany  for  fine  count  yi-,rns.    The  discontinu'i-nce  of  liritish  de- 
liveries to  Germany  was  the  cause  for  this  move,  which  was  aided  by 
the  voluntii.ry  cle-'.ring  :'.rrangei:.c;nts  existing  between  Germany  and  France. 
The  Germans  are  said  to  have  paid  very  remxmer ative  prices,  which  shows 
the  urgency  of  th^ir  demand. 

Toward  the  end  of  September,  the  administ r. .tors  of  the  regional 
production  cartels  of  tne  French  cotton  spinners  met  in  Paris  and 
discussed  the  possibilities  of  arriving  at  a  uniform  regoilation  of 
production  for  the  entire  country.     The  industry  proposed  that  the 
Government  introduce  a  20  percent  import  fee  on  the  value  of  all  raw 
cotton  imported  by  or  for  these  spimiers  who  do  not  belong  to  the  cartels. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  method  of  forcing  outsiders  into 
production  cartels,  which  has  been  successfully  applied  in  Poland.  Cotton 
Weavers,  on  their  part,  demand  from  the  Goveriurient  a  drastic  increase 
of  the  export  bounty  v;hich  export  ers  of  fabrics  -ire  granted  in  a  draw- 
back form  (restitution  of  yurn  import  t.-.riffs),    Another  proposal  made 
to  the  Government  included  the  suggestion  that  the  Government  buy  up 
such  ctocKS  of  cotton  w^.-.vings  as  are  .'iV-..il;.'bl throu^:h  li'iuidation  or 
b.inkruptcy  of  enterprises.     The  funds  necessary  fur  such  mc.rket  support 
should  b-.-.  taken  from  the  budgetary  appropriations  for  public  poor  relief, 
and  from  the  colonial  budgetary  appropriation  for  tae  promotion  of  the 
5tand-i.rd  of  living  of  the  natives.     In  return,  tne  fabrics  thus  purchased 
at  very  low  prices  shall  be  distributed  to  the  poor  in  both  France  and 
the  colonies. 
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Be.lfc;iajn 

Continuance  of  the  severe  crisis  is  reportrjd  from  the  -rfeltian 
cotton  textile  industry.     The  high  international  value  of  the  Selia 
makes  export  business  extreiaely  difficult,  which,  in  view  of  the  ^-reat 
importance  of  exports,  is  an  extremely  dangerous  situat ion .for  the 
textile,  branch.     Some  machinery  has  been  dismantled  and  exported  to 
other  countries,  such,  as  £{;,ypt  and  Syria.  .  . 

Holland 

'The  cotton  textile  crisis  in  Holland  continues  and  the  situation 
is  similar  to  that  of  Belgium.     The  growing  difficulty  to.  meet  Japanese 
competition  in  the  Far  East  endangers  the  existence  of  the  industry 
and  urgent  relief  in  the  export  situation  is  required  to  prevent  further 
curtailment  of  activity. 

Reports  from  Italy  indicate  that  the  Itali/-m  textile  industry 
is  also  considwring  the  increased  use  of  domestically  produced  fabrics. 
Artificial  fibre  is  being  put  on  the  niarket  in  increasing  quantities 
by  the  "Snia  Viscosa"  and  is  reported  to  be  usyd  aS  a  substitute  for 
cotton.   1/    Experiments  aru  also  rexjort{,d  to  have  b.;,en  c:irried  out.  v.'ith 
hemp,,  the  fibre  of  which  is  being  subjected  to  a  special  cottonizing 
or  linenizing  process  which  i.s  expected  to  give  a  product  which  can  be 
used   ;.s  a  substitute,  for  cotton.    The;  pra.ctical  significance  of  these 
experiments,  however,  is  still  unkiiown, 

f oland 

Negot  it-it  ions  between  British  :ind  Polish  interests  resulted 
in  3n  ag.reement  thit  Polish  spiriners  will  not  oppose  a  tariff  reduction 
on  such  cotton  textiles  as  are  of  relcitively  sf.'.all  ii.iportance  to  the 
Polish  industry,   but    m  important  British  export  product.     It  is  expect- 
ed, thf.t  tariff  reductions  v/i  11  be  made  for  cotton  yarn  of  count  Ko.  60 
and  higher.     British  spinners  ^;,re  desirous  also  of  a  reduction  in  the 
Polish  tariff  for  cotton  yurn  No.  30. 

Hunf ary 

The  difficulty  of  tc;xtile  mills  to  obtain  foro^ign  exchange  for 
the  importation  of  raw  material  has  led  to  some  .very  remarkable  develop- 
ments.    Since  foreign  rav/ mat erials  are  made  available  largely  on  a 
compensation  basis,  cotton  mills  are  e^nxious  to  gut  together  with  such 
Hiin^.-irian  export  pn,rtners  as  are  in  ;i  position  to  deliver  products 
required  in  the  coiantries  where  thtiy  intend  to  purck.se  raw  materials. 
In  onu  instance,  it  is  r<iport'^d  that  a  Hungari;ai  malt  factory  is  now 
erecting      cotton  spinning  mill  because  it  has  good  ch.ances  to  exchange 
malt  in  wigl^.nd  for  raw  cotton  which  will  be  spun  in  Haafe-s.ry  and  the 
sale  of  "vhich  in  manuf ;-.ctured  form  in  the  country,  under  the  circumstances, 
is  a  profitable  business. 

Tf  Leutsche  Zeitung,  Berlin,  Ocitofc'.,r  12,  l'.it54. 
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A  recent  press  st;>-teiaeiit  f rom Hmij^aiv  indicates  that  several  years 
experiments  with  cotton  ^-rowing  in  tlie  district  of  Kecskemet  have  "been 
successful  and  stated  'that  it  is  plaiuied  to  grow  largv^r  quantities  of 
raw  cotton  in  that  district. 

Ifasfe-ia 

The  cotton  textile  industry  in  the  USSE  is  experiencing  a  con- 
siderable raw  material  shortage  at  present,  and  express  railwtiy 
transportation  of  cotton  of  the  n^-w  crop  v;a5  inaugurated  in  Middle  Asia 
in  Octob:r,     Such  trfmsports  wore  organii^ed  under  the  ncone  of  "Cotton 
Arrows"  and  consisted  of  higii  speed  freight  trains.     The  extent  of  the 
raw  material  sh^;rt;-.t^e  is  best  illustrated  by  the  sf  it>.ment  of  the 
Commissar  of  the  Lic^ht  Industry,  made  around  October  1,  according  to 
which  cotton  supplies  in  factories  at  that  time  amounted  to  only  a  few 
days  roquirenent s.     Ttie  sliortAge  is  apparently  due  at  Ijast  in  part, 
to  the  slowness  in  harvesting. 

October  production  of  tlie  cotton  textile  industry  no  doubt 
reflected  this  raw  muteriiil  short, >ge,  but  production  figures  are  not 
yet  av.-.ilable.     The  outturn  of  fiidshed  cotton  fabrics  Jimoujited  to 
195, 949, QUO  metres  (214,290,OU0  yards)  in  Septemb-r,  which  is  97.5  percent 
of  the  plan,    -.nd  the  outturn  of  j  jXII  amounted  to  29,741  tons  (65,567,000 
pounds),  or  104.6  percent  of  the  plan. 

Japan  l/ 

Cotton  c^msumption  and  y  .rn  prsductien  in  J,-. pan  during  Uctobt  r  con- 
tinued at  very  high  levels,  yarn  production  being  reported  at  308,000  bales 
of  approximately  400  pounds  which  was  20,000  bales  or  7  percent  higher 
than  in  S.iptonbor  and  15  p  :,rcent  hij^h^r  th:--n  in  Octob^^r    last  year  and 
the  highest  for  any  m>inth  vn  record.     The  high  level  ^f  yarn  production 
continued,  due  to  the  large  pieCe  goods  production  cind  exports.  Luring 
September  exports  of  cott.  n  piece  go  .ds  re.^ched  the  highest  levels  on 
rco.ird  with  shipments  to  foreign  countries  .imoimting  to  276,612,000 
square  yards.     This  comp-:tres  with  176,395,000  squ;.re  yards  during  September 
last  year,  237,5b2,o00  square  y  irds  in  August  -.md  v^as  10,000,000  square 
yards   or  4  p-.rc ent  above  the  previous  peak  rt,  .ched  l;ist  May.  Exp^<rts 
during  October,  however,  declined  to  209,000,000  square  yards  but  were 
higher  than  in  :iny  previous  Oct',  b^r.     The  t.  tal  cleth  exports  for  the  3 
months  ended  Oct.. be r  were  34  p  src^at    .beve  tlie  same  period  a  year  earli- 
er and  the  largest  for  the  peri-.-d  in  histc^ry.    T.^t  il  yarn  production  for 
the  first  3  menths  ef  the  se  v,s.^n  .jxnomited  to  bb5,b00,000  square  yards 
compared  with  7b0,600,000  square  y.trds  during  the  like  period  last  se;.s./n 
which  up  to  this  se;.s.)n  was  the  hi^  host  f-^r  these  3  months  in  the  history 
of  the  Japanese  industry.     Spinners  .and  weavers  are  said  Xj  have  suffici'jat 
orders  on  hrj'Ld  to  empl jy  them  at  capacity  until  the  end  of  December. 
Yarn  prices  durirtg  October,  however,  declined  due  to  uncertainty  over  the 
Government  tax  pK^gr-ira,  the  agricultur:-.  depressicm,  and  the  typhoon  which 
will  affect  demand  in  J  .pan  adversely  and  fuiticipi^t ed  declines  in  piece 
goods  exp  )rt  s. 

ij  iJased  largely  on  rM,di.>gr.ns  from  Sh.'.nghc-i  on  November  2  and  Kovember  27 
transmitt irig  statements  prepared  by  Consul  Donovan  at  Kobe,  Japan. 
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The  Jananese  are  said  to  have  taKen  measures  during  October  to 
regulate  cotton  piece  goods  exports  to  Haiti  and  to  increase  Japan's  pur^ 
chases  of  Haitian  cotton  uruier  threat  of  .hi,,her  tariffs  unless  Japan  in- 
creases its  raw  cotton  purcnases  from  that  country.     The  control  will  be 
V  a  private  organization  sponsored  by  the  Japanese  Cotton  Spinners  Assoc- 
elation. 

During  September  imports  of  all  cotton  amounted  to  152,000  bales 
of  478  pounds  compared  with  226,000  bales  during  September  last  year  and 
173  000  b.^es  in  September  1932.     Imports  of  American  amounted  to  bd,uuu 
bales  compared  with  179,000  and  106 ,000. bales  during  Sept ember  last .year 
..nd  the  year  before.    However,  purchases  of  new  crop  iimerican  cotton^  dur-  - 
ing  September  and  October  were  reported  ^s  h.-ving  been  considerably  larger  , 
than  in  September  1933  ..nd  September  1932,  despite  the  unfavo rable  -  price 
of  American  relative  to  Indian.     Imports  of  Indian  cotton  in  September 
this  ^^ear  tot;. led  80,000  bales  while  in  September  last  year  and  the  ye .^r 
befor"e  imports  of  Indian  totaled  24,000  ..nd  48,000  bales  respectively. 
During  October  imports  of  all  cotton  ...ounted  to  218,000  bales  compared 
with  203,000  bales  in  October  L.st  ye.r.     Of  the  total,  115,000  bales 
^ere  American  comp-ored  with  166,000  bales  in  October  l^^^^t  year  and  78,0UU 
bales  were  Indian  compared  with  5,000  b.les  of  Indian  in  October  last  y.ar. 
Japanese  importers  complained  that  it  was  becoming  i^f^^^^^^SU  difficult 
to  buy  American  cotton  on  account  of  the  loans  to  producers  in  the  .nited 
States. 

China  l/ 

In  .arly  l^ovember  the  cotton  m.r^et  for  nr.tive  Chinese  cotton  was 
Showing  the  seasonal  effects  of  the  m.ovement  of  the  Chinese  crop  which 
together  with  tne  strength  of  American  cotton  has  placed  American^cotton 
prLes  greatly  out  of  line  with  Chinese.    Mill  activity  m  China  in  October 
and  early  ^^ovenber  was  quite  fully  occupied  but  there _ has  ^^^^^^^^^^.^^ 
of  curtailment  in  the  not  distant  future  _ by  Chm.se  mills.     >.ctivity  auring, 
October  was  on  the  whole  above  a  yoar  earlier  but  due  to  the  much^ smaller 
proportion  of  American  cotton  th.  consumption  of  American  is  running"  con- 
siderably below  last  year. 

The  exoort  ^^arn  market  in  early ' November  was  good,  but  interior 
markets  remain  slow  due  in  part  to  the  varying  reports  relative  to  the 
yarn  tax  which  have  disturbed  prices.     It  is  expected  that  an  increased 
tax  measure  will  be  passed  soon.     Information  emanatiiig-  from  official 
sources  indicates  that  an  increase  of  I6-I/2  percent  in  the  tax  on  y.rns 
up  to  23  count  has  been  contemplated  and  an  increase  of  19  percent  on 
yarns  above  23  count.    Due  to  a  "protest  from  a  delegation  of  spinners  it 
is  understood  that  the  Governinent  has  reconsidered  although  some  ^^^^^^^ 
is  expected.     An  additional  tax  on  yarn  is  expected  to  result  in  a  further 
restriction    of  consumption  of  American  cotton  m  China. 

Arrivals  of  cotton  at  Shanghai  during  October  showed  a  40  percent 
increase  over  September  despite  a  decline  in  non-Chinese  cotton  aue  to 
heavy  receipts  of  Chinese  new  crop  cotton.     Deliveries  ^^^^^^f " 

mills  in  October  was  reported  .t  o3,000  bales  which  wus  16,000_bcdes  more 
than  in  September. 


ij  3-.,sed  1-rrgely  on  a  radiogram  from  the  office  of  the  Agricultural 
Corrimissioner  at  Shangh.^i  on  i.'ov ember  13. 
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AcreatS'e,  Produc-'. ion,  aud  Crop  Conditions 

'''/orld  producti on 

On  the  basis  of  information  received  up  to  late  November  it  is  es- 
timated that  the  world  orodaction  of  cotton  in  1954-35  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  23,200,000  bales  of  47b  pounds.     This  represents  a  de- 
crease of  2,900,000  bales  or  11.1  percent  as  compared  with  the  estimate 
for  1933-34,   is  500,000  bales  less  than  the  estimate  for  1932-33,  and  is 
the  smallest  since  1923-2^.     The  decline  in  the  estimated  world  total 
for  this  season  as  compared  with  1933-34  is  due  to  a  decrease  of  about 
5,.i00,0J0  bales  in  the  domestic  crop,  which  much  more  than  offset  the  in- 
crease of  about  uOO,000  bales  in  thu  t.stimated  foreign  production.  See 
Table     2.  ' 

The  ..sti;  ^ted  wor  ld  pr'du^tion  lass  the  estimated  production  in 
the  United  Stat-iS  leaves  an  indicated  production  in  foreign  countries  of 
slightly  less  than  13,600,000  bales.     This  represents  an  increase  of 
about  500,000  bales  ov--r  the  previous  s  .  ison  which  was  ^'.tself  the  highest 
foreign  production  in  his-.ory  prior  to  -  ae  present  se;.son. 

The  new  high  level  of  production  in  foreign  countries  during  the 
current  season  is  due  to  a  nyw  nigii  level  of  production  in  China,  Brazil, 
and  a  few  of  the  minor  producing  countries,  and  to  the  fact  that  Russia's 
production  is  now  on  a  mu.-h  higher  lov^.1  than  during  any  y^.ar  prior  to 
1930-31  and  the  fact  that  production  in  ^gyot  has  returned  to  about  as 
high  levels  as  at  any  time-. during  the  past. 

'.yorld  -.^rfcage 

Sufficient  data  are  not  availabl  ,  from  which  to  make  a  ver^^  satis- 
factory estimate,  of  the  world  total  193^-35  cotton  acreage.  However, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  total  acreage  will  be  low^r  than  in  1933-34 
due  to  the  smallt^r  acreage  in  the  United  States,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  acreagt^  in  for-^gn  countries  will  probably  be  larger  than  in  1933-34. 
The  acreage  planted  in  India  up  to  October  1  was  only  about  3  percent 
larger  than  to  the  sajne  date  a  y-oar  oarli.,r,  but  plantings  between  August 
1  and  October  1  were  26  p-:.rc-^nt  larger  thf.n  during  the  same  period  of 
the  previous  season,  and  it  is  thought  that  plantings  after  October  1 
will  probably  alf,o  be  consid^jrably  larger  than  a  year  t^arlier,  and  that 
the  total  acreage  for  the  1934-35  crop  will  show  a  larger  percentage  in- 
crease th.-m  plantings  up  1:0  October  1.     Ho  official  estimates  of  the 
1934-35  ar-.reage  in  Brazil  has  been  re'-eived,  but  it  is  expected  that 
israzil's  acreage  will  be  substantially  higher  th;.,n  the  r.^cord  acreage 
of  1933-34.     Thu  official  estimate  of  production  in  the  Northeastern  States 
of  xirazil  indicates  a  61  percent  increase  in  production  and  while  yields 
may  be  higher  than  average,  it  is  expected  that  the  estimate  of  acreage 
will  be  considerably  larger  than  that  cf  1933-34.     Unofficial  reports 
from  southern  Brazil  where  the  cotton  cop  h'is  Just  be^n  planted  indicate 
a  material  increase  in  plantings  in  that  section. 
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Russia  \_l 

Middle  Asia  experienced  unusual  we-:.ther  conditions  in  the  spring 
and  fall  of  1934,  which  were  not  favorahle  to  the  development  of  the^ 
cotton  crop.     The  previously  reported  dela/ed  and  rainy  soring  and  the 
early  setting-in  of  fall  frosts  checked  the  development  of  the  cotton 
crop  and  increased  the  share  of  post-frost  cotton  (so-called  "kusak" 
crop).     Above  normal  air  humidity  also  increased  the  moisture  content  of 
the  cotton  holls ,  thus  necessitating  drying  operations  after  harvesting 
in  order  to  avoid  losses  through  heating.     Soviet  press  reports  available 
to  date  indicate  that  despite  the  unfavorable  weather  conditions  the^ 
crop  is  equal  to  thi.t  of  last  y^mr  which,  in  view  of  tbc  above  described 
meteorological  factors,  s^^^ms  rathyr  doubtful,  especi'.Jly  since  the 
acreage  under  cotton  is  reported  to  bu  ^c;ss  th^n  that  of  1937 


Progr^iss  of  harv.isting  clearly  reflects  the  latwr  maturing  of 
cotton,  with  the  quantity  picked  by  Octobur  1  only  on-,  third  of  thr.t  of  a 
yuar  ago.  Late  maturing,  however,  is  apparently  not  the  only  reason  for 
the  slow  picking.     Wimiurous  reports  complain  of  poor  working  discipline 
in  the  collectives  and  of  thu  fact  th.t,   as  a  result  of  the  unsatisfactory 
payment  system  for  cotton  picking,  only  about  hrdf  of  the  male  population 

is  engaged  in  th.-.t  work.     As  a  result,   cotton  v/hich  has  already  matured 
is  reported  to  be  shedding.    The  quality  of  t/xe  harvesting  work  also 
leaves  much  to  b*.  desired,  with  losses  f.^^ared  from  ct-.reluss  picking,  which 
leaves  part  of  the  crop  in  the  fields.    The  mixing  of  different  varieties 
and  qualities  is  also  complained  of.       '-'his  lat^e-  fact  may  defeat  the 
plan  of  the  Government  to  improve  the  qualitative  outturn  of  the  domestic 
crop.  2J 

This  year's  procuring  plan  has  apparently  been  fixed  at  1,220,000 
metric  tons  of  unginned  cotton,  which  would  correspond  roughly  to  410,000 
to  4.35,000  metric  tons  (1,890,000  to  2,000,000  bales  of  478  pounds)  of 
ginned  cotton,  depending  upon  the  ginning  yield.    The  1933  crop  has  been 
estimated  at  1,889,000  bales.     The  fact  that  this  year's  procuring  plan 
is  fixed  at  approximately  last  yecr's  level,  whereas  the  acreage  has  de- 
clined, would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  somewhat  hi^^her  yield  per  acre  is 
expected  this  year  as  compared  with  1933-34.     Reports  on  procurings  up 
to  -sarly  October  indic;:.te  that  the  Government  procuring  plan  is  too  high. 
In  fact,  the  crop  has  been  tentatively  estimated  by  this  Bureau  at 
1,700,000  bales  which  is  189,000  b,:aes  less  thctn  in  1953. 


1/  iased  largely  on  a  report  from  Assistant  Agricultur'a  Attache  Christy 
dated  Novembt^r  7. 

_2/  See  Cotton  Prospects  for  September, 
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Country  of 
origin  and 
destination 


Frorr:  IJn  i-ted 
States : 
'united  K 
doiPi  . . . 
France  . 
Italy  ... 
Germany 
Japan  . . 
China  . . 
Other  cou 
tries  . . 

Total 


^jrom^  Bri  t_ish 
fndia: 

United  Kin^- 

ciom  , 

Ger.;iany  . . . , 
France  . . . . , 
Belp;iu:ri  .  .  . 

Japan   , 

China   

Italy   

Other  coun- 
tries .... 


Total   

ij'om  Egypt : 
United  Kingdom 
British  India 
United  States 

France   

Germeny   

Italy   

Japen   

Other  countries 


Total 


otton: 

Exports  from 

United 

Statos 

India 

and  Egypt 

to  specified  countries,  for  specified  periods 



Oct . 

_  _  — 

Aup.  1  to  Oct.  31 

10-yr. 



1934 

lu-yr . 

J.  y 

d  V  • 

as  a 

av . 

as  a 

_L 

Pd.  trv 
X  oOc  — 

1932 

1933 

1934 

per- 
centage 
of 

Iv  oO- 

ii<t  to 
1932- 

1932 

1933 

1934 

per— 
cent^^ 
of 

b'6 

33 

1933 

1 ,  ooo" 

'T,"oocr 

"TTooo 

~i,"c"ocr 

i,-ooo 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

run- 

run- ■ 

run- 

run- 

run- 

run- 

run- 

run- 

ning 

nini^ 

ning 

ning 

Per- 

ning 

ning 

ning 

ning 

Per- 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

cent 

ba-les 

bales 

bales 

bales 

cent 

256 

209 

173 

68 

39  .5 

442 

364 

420 

167 

39.8 

126 

106 

153 

62 

40.5 

259 

294 

318 

127 

39  .9 

c3b 

97 

112 

54 

48  .2 

169 

208 

238 

108 

45.8 

292 

246 

206 

44 

21.4 

590 

604 

467 

147 

31.5 

~\  n  *"■. 
17 

203 

231 

265 

114.7 

296 

365. 

o 

504 

87.6 

oo 

1  A 

22 

12 

54 .6 

66 

60 

55 

32 

58  .2 

l.io 

"I/O 

14o 

TIT 

111 

75.0 

327 

299 

372 

278 

74 . 7 

1,112 

1,008 

1,045 

616 

59.0 

2,149 

2 , 194 

2,445 

1,363 

55.8 

1,000 

1,000 

1 ,  ooc 

Y,"ooo  ' 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

hales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

478 

478 

478 

478 

Per- 

478 

478 

478 

478 

Per- 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

cent 

pounas 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

cent 

9 

10 

11 

11 

IL  O  .V.) 

24 

27 

41 

32 

78.0 

10 

n 

,/\ 

5 

125.0 

35 

22 

35 

16 

45.7 

5 

6 

10 

4 

40.0 

21 

18 

25 

19 

76.0 

10 

11 

11 

6 

54.5 

'  33 

27 

40 

19 

47.5 

37 

45 

3 

26 

866.7 

170 

105 

18 

176 

977.8 

11 

T  / 
1/ 

5 

7 

140.0 

39 

3 

34 

12 

19 

16 

15 

22 

146.7 

51 

29 

41 

58 

141.5 

 _8_ 

 6  ■ 

12 

15 

_1_25_^_ 

 22 

17_ 

38 

33 

66.8 

109 

101 

71 

96 

135.2 

395 

306 

272 

365 

134.2 

67 

30 

75 

51 

68.0 

113 

67 

130 

95 

73.1 

1 

1 

2 

9 

450.0 

■3 

,4 

4 

16 

400  .0 

12 

4 

10 

6 

60.0 

25 

10 

■  23 

13 

56.5 

21 

15 

21 

19 

90.5 

oc 

38 

52 

41 

no  o 

9 

11 

18 

5 

27  ,8 

21 

28 

33 

20 

-  60.6 

9 

6 

12 

16 

133.3 

19 

'^•18 

25 

32 

128.0 

6 

11 

11 

45 

409.1 

10 

17 

17 

58 

341.2 

 ^23_ 

20 

23 

39 

169.6 

54 

54 

54 

■68 

127.8 

146 

28 

172 

190 

110.5 

236 

343 

101.5 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research,  P3ureau  of  i^ricultural  Economics. 
Compiled  froni  official  sources;  current  data  for  exports  from  India  and  Egypt  from 
cables.    1/  Less  than  500  bales. 


T'aol  -  .J.Cott;v:':     Acrea^e■e  and  production  in  f.ounti'ies  re~^orting  for  1934-35, 

with  f^oir.parisono 


*  • 

Pre-  • 

percentage 

Ite.Ti  and  country 

'  1931-32  • 

.1932-33  ♦ 

193;3-34  : 

liminary.  ' 

19  34^35 

•  ■ 

1934-35  ' 

is  of 



 -•- 

1933-34 

:  ■  1 , 000  ■ 

1 ,  000 

■1,000  ■ 

1,  "^00 

A.crea{:e 

:     acres  • 

acres 

•acres 

acres 

'^e  rc  s  r  t 

•  •  38,705 

35, -9  39 

29,978  ' 

27,241 

3:^.9 

■  19  ,  654 

18, -41 5 

19,835  • 

20 , 365 

102 . 7 

•  ■  4,P0d- 

 5,'630- 

■  6,142  • 

6,747 

IOC.  8 

5,281 

■  5,139  ■ 

4,353 

4,843 

99 . 7 

1,747 

1,135 

1,373 

1 , 793 

96.0 

491 

358 

247 

491 

198.8 

319 

192 

424 

■  418 

98,6 

472 

393 

433 

480 

110.9 

:  14 

20 

■  49 

82 

167.  3. 

:  3/ 

141 

19'8'  ■ 

140.4 

Total  a^-:uve  countries  not 

:  71,483 

67,221 

63,839 

62 . 465 

97.8 

Estiinatec.  so  rid  total 

:  81,000 

76.700 

74,400 

:  1,000 

1 ,00  • 

1,000 

1 , 00  0 

: "bales  478 

oales  478 

liales  478 

oales.  478 

pro  due  t  io  n 

:1 Ds . net 

1 Ds. net 

Ids.  nst 

Its . net 

Perc  ent 

Jnitsd  States  •  

*     1 ,  0  5 

13,001 

13,047 

9 , 634  ■ 

73.8 

:  3,368 

3,896  . 

4,159 

4/4,459 

107.2 

1,785 

2,261 

2 , 72  5 

2.923 

107.4 

:  1,323 

1,^8 

1,819 

1,517 

c 

210 

102 

260 

209 

80.4 

:  91 

28 

23 

78 

3-9.1 

:  1,843 

1,778 

1.889 

5/1,700 

90.0 

:       -  449 

226 

468 

753  • 

150.9 

:      .  4 

6 

18 

29. 

1 51 . 1 

:  Zj 

37 

80 

100  ■ 

125.0 

Total  aoove  countries  not 

; 

:  26,168 

22,326 

24,409 

21^7  ■ 

•  S3.0 

Estimated  world  total 

exciuaiii^-  uniLecL  states 

■      1  Ar\^ 
:      iU  ,  4Uo 

lu , oyy 

lo, 05^ 

13, 556 

103.9 

Esti.aated  world  total 

:  27,500 

23,700 

26,100 

23,200 

08.9 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  official  sources. 
International  Institute  of  Agricult-ire  and  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  except  as  noted. 

1/    Area  planted  \rp  to  Octoher  1 ,  which  during  the  10  years  ended  1932-  33  average 
82.0  perc  nt  of  the  total.    2/'Estimates  of  the  Chinese  Cotton  Statistics  Associatioa 
3/    Co.aparaole  estimates  not  available  at  this  time.      4/A  very  tentative .  est iniate 
"based  in  "^art,  on  a  report  showing  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the. members  of  the 
Bombay  Cotton  Trade.  The  first  estimate  of  the  Indian  Government  will  not. be 
released  '..until  mid- Dec  ember.     5/a  very  tentative  estimate  based  on  r.roorts  of 
unsatisfactory  yields  per  acre  and  dif f ic^alties  in  cormection  with; harvestings. 
Harvestin  s  up  to  October  1  t.iis  year  have  been  reported  at  the  equivalent  of 
around  134,000  bales  compared  with  467,000  bales  a  year  earlier.     6/The  ITorthcastcrn 
Statos  -./-Uch  d-aring  the  3  years  1931-32  through  1933-34  produced  a  little  less 
than  60  percent  of  the  total  Brazilian  crop  and  in.  1933-34  about  48  percent  of  the 
total  croo. 
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^'*'*J^^»|Tv  SujiTinary 
Cotton  crop  prospects  in  India  have  declined  materially  since  earlier 
in  the  season,  according  to  recent  reports  received  by  the  Sureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.    Present  information  points  to  a  1934-35  Indian  crop 
smaller  than  the  1933-34  crop,  whereas  earlier  in  the  -season  the  general 
expectations  were  tiiat  it  would  be  materially  above  last  season's  crop. 
The  reduction  in  the  expected  crop  for  India  and  revised  estimates  for  some 
of  the  other  co^ontries  has  necessitated  a  reduction  in  the  Bureau's  esti- 
mate of  the  total  foreign  and  world  production  altho^ogh  the  estimated 
United  States  crop  i s  nearly  ■  100 ,000  bal^,.  larger  than  the  llovember  esti- 
mate and  3ji  allowance  is  now  being  made  fcr  an  increase  of  100,000  bales 
in  the  1934-35  crop  in  southern  Brazil.     The  earlier  estimiate  made  no 
allowance  for  a  change  in  the  southern  Brazilian  crop.     The  estimated  world 
production  is  now  placed  at  23,000,000  bales  of  478  pounds.     This  is 
200,000  bales  less  than  the  estim.ate  released  in  late  Jjovem.ber  and  3,100,000 
bales  less  than  the  estimated  1933-34  production.     It  is  the  smallest  . 
estiiT.ated  v/orli  production  since  1923-24.     The  present  estimate  of  production 
in  foreign  countries  is  placed  at  13,269,000  bales,  which  is  about  300,000 
bales  less  than  the  estimate  released  in  November,  but  216,000  bales  larger 
than  the  estimated  foreign  production  in  1933-34  and  is  the  largest  foreign 
production  in  history. 

Exports  of  American  cotton  continued  comparatively  small  during 
ilovem;oer  and  the  first  half  of  December.     Total  exports  during  IJoveraber  were 
nearly  38  percent  less  thar^  in  Kovem.ber  ±933  and  the  smallest  for  the  m.onth 


since  1918.    For  the  4  months  ended  November  30,  1934  domestic  exports  were 
1,466,000  bales  or  44  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier,  and  about  42  per- 
cent below  the  10-year  average  for  the  period.     Puring  the  first  4  months 
of  the  current  season,  exports  to  G-ermany  v/ere  only  26  percent  as  lar^^'e  as 
a  year  earlier,  exports  to  Prance  39  percent  as  large,  and  experts  to  the 
United  Kingdom  44  percent  as  large.    Exports  to  Japan  held  u};''  better  than 
exports  to  any  of  the  important  countries,   out  wore  14  percent  smaller  than 
a  year  earlier.    During  the  4  months  ended  November  1934,  total  exports 
from  India  v;ere  34  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  and  exports  from  Il:::,"pt 
7  percent  smaller.    Exports  from  these  two  countries  to  Germany  were  about 
half  as  large  as  a  year  earlier.    Exports  to  Japan  and  Italy,  however,  were 
materially  above  a  year  earlier. 

Mill  activity  and  total  cotton  consumption  in  E'j.rope  curing  the 
first  4  months  of  the  current  season  have  been  inatc- rislly  lov/er  tiian  during 
the  like  period  a  year  earlier.     On  the  whole,  cotton  consuj:;ption  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent,   exclusive  of  Russia,  has  probably  been  10  to 
possibly  15  percent  smaller  than  during  the  4  months  ended  Ij'over.ber  1933, 
and  in  addition  considerably  smaller  proportions  of  Ainericai:  cotton  are  being 
used.     Mill  activity  and  cotton  consumption  in  Japan  and  China  thus  far  this 
season  have  been  substantially  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  but  due  to  the 
smaller  proportions  of  American  being  used,   the  consumption  of  American 
cotton  in  Japan  and  China  thus  far  this  season  has  been  less  than  to  the 
same  date  last  season.    For  the  most  part  mill  activity  in  most  E-a.ropeaa 
countries  has  remained  fairly  steady  since  the  beginning  of  the  current  sea- 
son.    The  situation  in  early  December  gave  little  indication  of  material 
improvement  in  the  immediate  future  although  some  improvement  in  sentim.ent 
is  said  to  have  occurred.     Mill  activity  in  Japan  has  continued  its  upward 
trend  with  yarn  production  rea.ching  a  new  high  level  almost  every  month. 
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x^nces 


Cotton  prices  in  domestic  markets  continued  to  move  within  a  re- 
latively narrow  range  during  the  past  month.     Tlie  average  price  .of  middling 
7/8  inch  cotton  in  the  10  designated  market's  from  mid-lJovember  to  December 
22  ranged  between  12.44  cents  and  12.74  conts.     During  the  first  22  days 
of  December  tr.e  official  daily  average  price  in  these  markets  ranged  between 
12-1/2  and  12-2/3  cents.    r^.iring  December  1935  the  average  price  of  middling 
7/8  inch  cotton  in  the  10  designated  mark-;ts  was  9.87  cents.     The  average 
price  for  December  1934,  which  will  be  above  12-l/2  cents,  v/ill  be  the 
hignest  aionthly  average  with  the  exception  of  Aug-ast  and  September  since 
June  1930. 

Spot  prices_ during  recent  weeks  continued  high  relative  to  futures. 
During  the  week  ended  December  22  the  price  of  middling  7/8  inch  cotton 
in  the  10  markets  averaged  0.11  cents  above  the  Hew  York  futures  contract 
for  January  deliver^/.     Ordinarily,  spots  are  considerably  below  futures. 

Prices  of  American  cotton  in  Liverpool  during  recent  weeks  have 
continued  very  high  relative  to  most  foreign  growths,  although  during  the 
last  few  -.veeks  the  price  of  American  relative  to  Indian  lias  declined  slight- 
ly.    Tills  recent  narrowing  of  the  spread  between  American  and  Indian  has 
been  duo  to  the  strengthening  of  Indian  r^rices  brought  about  by  prospects 
for  a  smaller  Indian  crop  than  had  previously  been  expected.     Riring  the 
first  3  weeks  of  December  the  price  of  three  types  of  Indian  cotton  at 
Liverpool  avere^ed  69.7  percent  of  the  price  of  American  middling  and  low 
middling.     Tnis  compares  with  a  low  of  64.8  percent  reached  during  October. 
During  the  10  years  ended  1932-33  the  average  ratio  of  these  types  of  Indian 
to  American  v/£',s  81, 

Stocks  and  I.kv&ments 

Exports  of  American  cotton 

During JTovember  total  exports  of  A'  rican  cotton  in  the  United  States 
amounted  to  o72,000  running  bales,  accort-  ug  to  d.^ta  rolea-ed  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census.     Tills  represented  a  .decree  e  of  37.5  percent  as  compared  v;ith 
November  1933.    LTot  siy.ce  1913  have  b^poi  ..s  during  ijcvember  been  as  low  as 
during  Novcmoer  this  season.     The  average-  e::ports  'during  November  for  the 
10  years  ended  1932-33  amounted  to  1,120,000  bales,  or  about  twice  as  much 
as  during  llovember  this  season.     The  greatost  decline  in  exports  during 
Hovemour  this  year  as  compared  with  a  year  ago  took  place  in  the  case  of  ex- 
ports to  Germany.     The  movement  from  the  United  States  to  Germany  during 
November  this  year  was  reported  at  only  22,000  bales,  only  13  percent'  as 
large  as  in  November  1933,  and.  less  than  10  percent  as  large  as  the  10-year 
a.veragc  for  the  month  of  November.    Exports  to  most  of  the  important  foreign 
countries  during  November  were  smaller  than  a  year  earlier  or  than  the 
10-year  average  for  tne  month.    Exports  to  Italy,  however,  were  about  34 
percent  larger  than  in  November  1933,  and  about  the  same  as  the  10-year 
average. 

Tot.al  domestic  exports  for  the  4  months  ended  Novem.ber  30,  1934  have 
been  reported  at  1,894,000  running  bales  compared  with  3,360,000  bales  dur- 
ing the  like  period  last  season,  or  a  decline  of  44  percent.     The  10-year 
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avera£,'e  exports  for  the  period  was  3,259,000  "bales.    Por  the  4  months  ex- 
portr.  to  Germany  were  only  about  26  percent  as  large    as  a  year  earlier. 
Eicports  to  France  showed  the  next  greatest  decline  as  compared  with  the 
first  4  months  of  1933-34  'vith  exports  -only  39  percent  as  large  as  a  year 
earlier,  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  44  percent  as  large,  exports 
to  Italy,  62  percent  as  large,  and  exports  to  Japan,  86  percent  as  large. 
See  Table  1,  ' 

Exports  of  Indiaai  cotton 

I>irin^;  the  4  months  ended  November  30,  1934  total  exports  from  India 
amomited  to  about  504,000  bales  of  478  pounds.     This  was  an  increase  of 
about  34  percent  over  the  like  period  last  season,  but  slightly  less  than 
the  10-ycar  avera^,e  for  the  period.    During  the  month  of  November  total  ex- 
ports from  India  were  about  34  percent  larger  than  in-. November  1933  and 
20  percent  larger  than  the  10-year  average  for  November.     The  greatest 
decline  in  exports  from  India  to  the  principal,  countries  taking  Indian 
cotton  during  the  first  4  months  of  this  season  occurred  in  the  exports  to 
China  -vhich  were  only  23  percent  as  large  as  during  the  corresponding 
months  last  season.    Exports  to  Germany  were  about  46  percent  as  la.rge, 
exports  to  Eel^^ium  about  57  percent,  and  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  to  frajace  about  three  fourths  as  lar,  3,    Exports  to  Japan  were  several 
times  as  l::.rge  as  the  musually  small  ex;  orts  during  the  first  4  months  of 
last  season  but  were  only  slightly  largei  than  the  average  for  the  10 
years  ended  1932-33.    Exports  to  Italy  for  the  4  months  were  about  40  per- 
cent larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  slightly  lar,-:er  than  average. 

Exports  of  Egyptian  cotton 

Exports  of  cotton  from  Egypt  during  November  were  about  83  percent 
as  large  as  in  November  lar;t  year,  the  decline  being  due  to  smaller  exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Erance,  raid  the  United  States,   the  decline 
in  the  extDorts  to  these  co-ontries  more  than  offsetting  the  increa-sed  ex- 
ports to  Italy,  Japan,  and  India.    Eor  the  4  months  ended  November,  total 
exports  from  Egypt  were  93  percent  as  large  as  a  year  earlier  but  17  pt^r- 
cent  larger  than  the  10-year  average  for  this  period.    Exports  to  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  to  Germajiy  were  from  50  to  60  percent  as 
large  as  during  the  first  4  montris  of  1933-34.    Exports  to  Italy,  Japan, 
and  British  India  were  subs trjnti ally  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

Textile  Situation 

United  States 

Domestic  cotton  consum.ption  during  November  amounted  to  477,000 
running  bales,  compared  with  520,000  bales  during  October  and  475,000  bales 
in  November  last  year.    A  part  of  the  decline  in  cotton  consumption  from 
October  to  November  was  accounted  for  by  a  fewer  number  of  working  days. 
The  index  of  cotton  consumption  adjusted  for  seasonal  variations  as  com- 
puted by  the  Eederal  Reserve  Board  for  the'  month  of  November  is  90  as  co.iv- 
pared  '..'ith  94  for  October.     Domestic  con:  ..unption  during  November  this  year 
Was  with  the  exception  of  1932  slightly  ] arger  than  in  any  previous  Novem- 
ber since  1929.     Domestic  mill  consumptio  .  for  the  first  4  months  of  the 
current  season  was  about  17  percent  lower  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
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last  season,  end  the  smallest  for  these  4  months  since  1930-31,  and  v/ith 
thnt  exception,  since  19E0-£,1. 

Sales  of  unfinished  cotton  :::oods  'during  November  and  the  first  part 
of  ■December  were  on  the  v/hole  perhaps  not  greatly  different  from  the 
comparatively  high  output.     Since  the  beginning  of  the  season  sales  and 
shiments  have  probably  exceeded  production  so  that  stocks  at  present  are 
T)robably  smaller  than  the  high  stocks  held  by  manufacturers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season.    Stocks  at  mid-December,  however,  were  probably 
considerably  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 

^"ee<ly  date  on  cloth  "oroductidn  indicate  that  during  the  first  2 
weeks  of  l)ecember  cotton  consumption  continued  at  a  relatively  high  level. 
During  this  r^eriod  sales  of  cotton  textiles  by  manufacturers  probably  ex- 
ceeded nro'^uction. 

"reat  Britain 

Unofficial  reports  indicate  that  mill  activity  in  Great  Britain  dur- 
ing November  and  the  first  part  of  December  was  somewhat  higher  than  in 
October  and  the  highest  for  about  a  year.     v;ith  the  exception  of  November 
and  "December  1933,  the  indications  are  that  mill  activity  in  Great  Britain 
'^uring  recent  weeks  has  been  hi.;her  than  at  any  time  since  1929-30.  During 
the  first  4-1/2  months  of  this  season  activity  has  apparently  been  slightly 
less  than  in  the  like  period  last  season.    From  August  1  to  December  7 
total  forwardings  of  all  cotton  to  British  mills  amounted  to  864,000  running 
bales  comoar(=d  with  936,000  bales  in  the  like  period  last  season,  a  decrease 
of  8  T3ercent.    Forv/ardings  of  .American  cotton  during  the  first  part  of  the 
current  season,  however,  were  36  percent  less  than  during  the  like  period 
last  season. 

Exports  of  cotton  cloth  from  Great  E^'itain  during  November  amounted 
to  172,400,000  square  yards  compared  with  175,600,000  square -yards  in 
October  and  170,c00,000  in  Novem.ber  1^33.    ''■'Tien  adjusted  for  the  number 
of  business  cays,  November  exports  were  slightly  greater  than  in  October. 
Total  exports  in  November  were  the  largest  for  the  month  since  1929.  Ex- 
ports of  cloth  for  the  4  months  ende^  November  amounted  to  694,400,000 
squj:re  yar'^s  com^^ared  with  633,100,000  square  yards  a  year  earlier,  and 
655,900,000  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1932.    Exports  for  these  4 
months  were  the  largest  for  that  period  since  1929-30. 

Continental  Europe  1/ 

■Respite  a  slight  improvement  in  trade  sentiment,  conditions  in  the 
continental  cotton  textile  situation  during  November  were  not  encouraging. 
A  spotter'  but  Less  tb^n  seasonal  improvement  was  noted  in  some  countries, 
but  in  C'-echoslovakia  and  in  those  countries  of  western  and  southern  Europe 
that  are  depen-^ent  upon  a  revival  of  export  business,  the  situation  con- 
tinues basically  unsatisfactory. 

The  firmjiess  of  raw  cotton  markets  during  Novem.ber  brought  about  an 
improvement  in  sentiment.  In  some  districts  of  France,  an  improved  demand 
for  yarns  as  ".veil  as  weavings  was  experien'^ed ,  but  in  other  districts  the 

!_/  Eased  largely  uoon  a  report  prepared  by  Donald  F.  Christy,  Assistant 
Agricultural  Attache  at  Eerlin,  date.-^  December  10,  1934. 
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unsatisf actory  trend  of  both  new  sales  and  prices  continued.     'The  cotton 
industrj^  in  ooth  Belfoiiirri  nnd  Holland  continues  to  suffer  from  the  unfavor- 
able export  situation,  which  is  intensified  by  the  over- valuation  of  tiie 
currency  in  these  two  countries.     'Hie  textile  industry/  in  C zechoslovaicia 
is  suffering  severely  from  tne  lack  of  export  markets.     The  Italian  cotton 
textile  industry  is  also  suffering  from  deflation  v/hich  was  instituted 
to  adjust  the  domestic  price  level  more  closely  to  world  market  prices 
but,  nevertheless,  new  business  of  the  cotton  mills  in  November  showed  a 
slight  seasonal  improvement.     The  improvement  previously  noted  in  the 
cotton  textile  situation  in  Austria  was  maintained  and  export  business  was 
reasonably  sati sf actor:/.     In  G-eriTian;^.- ,  the  situation  remains  unchanged. 
There  is  an  active  demand  for  yam  as  well  as  cloth  and  other  fabrics,  but 
because  of  the  restrictions  placed  on  mill  activity  and  imports  of  raw 
material  the  industry  is  able  to  fill  new  orders  only  partially- 
Continental  cotton  spinner  bu,yin^:^  of  raw  cotton  during  November  was 
unsatisfactory,  due  largely  to  the  low  sales  in  Germany.  At  times,  though, 
buying  v/as  stimulated  by  the  firmness  on  overseas  cotton  markets,  and  prices 
of  Egyptian,  Indian  and  exotic  cottons  in  relation  to  American  cotton  showed 
a  considerable  rise.     'This  was  especially  true  of  the  better  qualities  of 
Indian  cotton  and  Egyptian  uppers. 

On  the  v/hole  mail  activity  and  cotton  consumption  in  continental  Europe 
during  the  first  4-l/2  months  of  the  present  season  have,  been  considerably 
less  than. in  zhe  like  period  last  season.     This,  together  with  the  smaller 
proportion  of  American  cotton  being  used,  means  that  the  cons-cuTiption  of  ^ 
American  cotton  on  the  Continent  is  nmning  considerably  lower  than  duriDig 
the  first  part  of  the  1933-34  season.     Consumption  of  Americaai  has,  no  doubt, 
been  rjiniing  higher  relative  to  a  year  earlier  than  have  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Continent.     During  the  4  months  ended  November  total 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  Continent  amounted  to  614,000  ^ai^^J 
which  was  Icss  thsxi  naif  as  large  as  in  the  4  m.onths  ended  November  19o3. 
(See  table  l) . 

G-ormany  • 

As  previously  indicated,   the  basic  features  of  the  German  cotton  tex- 
tile situation  did  not  change  during  November.     There  was  a  continued  active 
demand  for  cotton  yarn  and  cotton  cloth  w"' ich  could  not  be  filled  by  mills 
as  mill  cactivity  is  restricted  under  the  provisions  of  the  "fiber  decree" 
and  the  import  prarchases  of  raw  cotton  arc  closely  regulated.    A  sm^ll  in- 
crease in  lidll  activity  is  said  to  have  occurred  as  a  result  of  the^  in- 
creased use  of  artificial  fibers.     It  is  well  to  note,  however,  that^^^^^ 
finished  products  containing  the  new  artificial  fiber  are  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain.    Eurthermore ,  wholesale  cloth  houses  are  not  willing  to^stockup 
wifij  those  ,  substitute  r^rticles  as  they  still  entertain  some  iiope  of  being 
able  to  obtain  sufficient  supplies  of  pure  cotton  ond  wool  cloths. 

The  detailed  cotton  spinner  report  for  October  indicates  an  active 
demand  for  cotton  yarn  on  the  part  of  weavers  and  other  m-ocessors ^ wr.ich, 
however,,  was  fulfilled  only  to  a  small  extent.     October  spinning ^ mill 
activity  was  lower  than  in  September.     The  possibility  of  obtaining  larger 
cotton -imports  through  compensation  deals,  tne  gradual  shifting  toward  finer 
counts  of  yarn,  and  the  production  of  yarns  containing  sai  admixture  of 
artificial  fibers  have  prevented  even  more  drastic  declines  in  mill  activity 
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The  weaver  reioort  for  the  month  of  October  also  indicates  that  demand 
could  only  be  satisfied  to  a  small  extent,  and  that  mill  activity  was  lower 
than  in  September. 

On  the  whole  ^cotton  mill  activity  in  Germa:iy  during  November  and  early 
December  continued  at.  about  the  mazimura  permitted,  which  is  70  percent  of 
the  rate  existing  during  the  first  quarter  of  1934  and  equal  to  something 
less  than  70  percent  of  normal.    The  present  rate  of  activity  is  probably 
around  20  percent  less  than  a  year  ago  and  has  probably  averaged  about  this 
much  below  a  year  earlier  thus  far  during  the  current  season  and  probably  not 
greatly  different  from  that  of  the- like  period 'bf  1932-33.    With  the  greatly 
reduced  consumption  of  all  cotton  and  the  use  of  smaller  proportions  of 
American  there  seems  little  doubt  but  what  consumption  of  American  cotton  in 
Germ.any  thus  far  during  the  current  season  nas-  been  smaller  than  a  year 
earlier  by  one  fourth  or  more. 

Retail  sales  continue  to  reflect  the  consumers'  desire  to  stock  up 
with  quality  goods  in  anticipation  of  higher  prices  and/or  poor  quality  pro- 
ducts due  to  the  shortage  of  raw  material  as  well  as  in  anticipation  of 
higher  prices  due  to  fear  of  inflation.     The  movement  is  said  to  have  been  ' 
less  pronounced  in  November,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  inauguration  of  a 
severe  price  control  over  all  stages  of  cloth  manufacture,    Nevertheless,  re- 
tail sales  of  textiles  in  the  third  quarter  of  1954  were  20  percent  above 
the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago,  and  in  October  1934,  37  percent  above 
the  same  month  last  year*  \  '    "  ' 

G-ermoTi  cotton  interests  are  hopeful  that  the  reported  negotiations  for 
the  delivery  of  500,000  bales  or  more  of  .\raerican  cotton  to  G-ermany  will 'be 
successful.  At  the  same  time  sim.ila.r  ne;  otiations  are  being  carried  on  with 
other  GO'ontries,  particularly  Egypt,  where  the  cotton  growers  are  apparently 
urging  the-  Government  to  sponsor  some  barter  trade  with  Germany.  Germany  is 
certainly  in  no  position  to  obtain  cotton  through  normal  channels  where 
prompt  payment  is  demanded, 

C  z  echo  3 1 0  V  aici  p,  ■  _ 

Unsatisfactory  conditions  continue  in  the  Czechoslovaician  cotton 
textile  industry.    Foreign  outlets  have  been  drastically  (iur'tailed  and 
domestic  demand  continues  slow.    A  recent  suggestion  from ' parliamentary 
circles  calls  for  the  introduction  of  a  bill  prohibiting  the  erection  of  new 
textile  factories, 

Austria 

Conditions  in  the  cotton  textile  industry'  in  Austria  have  shown  a  more 
satisfactory  trend  than  those  in  the  neighboring  comitry  of  Czechoslovakia. 
Relatively  favorable  developments  in  Austrian  foreign  trade  -have  had  a  ■ 
favorable  influence  on  the  cotton  textile  industry.     A  reduction  in  imports 
of  cotton  weavipgs  has  also  provided  the  domestic  weaving  industry  with  in- 
creased sales-.possibilities,-  and  weaving  mill  activity  was  reported  to  be  ■ 
considerably  higher  than  last- year.     A  small  improvement  in'domiestic  consuiner 
dem.and  for  textiles  was  also  noted. 

France        "  - 

Basically  -unsatisfactory  conditions  continued  to -prevail  in  the  French/ 
cotton  textile  centers,  witn  new  sales  s_ightly  improved  but  m.ill  activity 
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Spinning  mill  activity  is  now  ar.d  has  been  during  most  of  the  current  season 
about  as  low  as  during  the  severe  depression  period  of  1931  and  1932  and 
probably  one  fourth  to  one  fifth  less  than  a  year  ago.  Unfilled  orders  are 
down  to  the  same  depression  levels  of  1931  rjid  1932.  Yam  stocks  in  spinning 
mills,  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  made  to  organize  production,  remaindd 
moderate.     The  situation  in  the  case  of  weaving  mills  is  relatively  better  al-  | 
though  here  cJso  activity  has  greatly  declined.    Unfilled  orders  have  fallen 
almost  to  the  lowest  levels  of  1931  and  1932,  and  fabrics  stocks  have  tended 
to  increase.    Trench  spinners  are  also  using  considerably  smaller  proportions 
of  American  cotton.     Daring  the  4  months  ended  November  exports  of  American 
cotton  to  Trrjice  were  61  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier,  although  exports 
from  Egypt  to  France  were  only  23  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier  and  exports 
from  India  to  France  during  the  first  4  months  of  this  season  were  23  per- 
cent less  than  a  year  earlier. 

Italy 

Despite  a  slight  seasonal  improvement  in  cotton  mill  business  during 
November,  the  Italian  cotton  mill  situation  remains  basically  unsatisfactory, 
domestic  demand  for  cotton  textiles  is  severely  hampered  by  the  deflationary^ 
economic  policy  adopted,  with  its  restricting  effect  upon  business  activity. 
The  turnover  in  the  textile  retail  trade  has  declined  considerably  during 
the  summer  and  early  fall,  and  only  a  slight  improvement  is  believed  to  have 
taken  place  in  October  and  November  -  an  improvement  which  remained  greatly 
behind  normal  seasonal  developments. 

Spinning  mill  activity  is  now  about  17  percent  below  last  year  while  weav- 
ing mill  activity  continues  about  10  percent  below  last  year. 

In  Italy  cotton  mill  activity  during  recent  weeks  has  remained  com- 
paratively steady  at  a  level  considerably  below  a  year  earlier,  probably  not 
greatly  different  from  that  of  the  first  part  of  1932-33.     Total  exports  of 
raw  cotton  from  the  United  States,  India,  and  Egypt,  the  three  countries  from 
which  Italy  gets  most  of  j\§  raw  cotton,  from  August  1  to  November  30  were  19 
percent  less  thaji  during  ±he  like  period  last  year.  Exports  from  the  United 
States  to  Italy  during  this  period,  however,  were  38  percent  less  than  for 
the  sa;ne  period  last  season  while  exports  from  Egypt  and  India  were  respective- 
ly 34  and  40  percent -higher  than  during  the  4  months  ended  November  1933.^ 
Exports  from  the  United  States  to  Italy  during  November  showed  a  substantial 
improvement  with  exports  34  percent  larger  than  in  November  1933  and  about ^  the 
same  as  the  lO-yea.r  average  for  November,    Exports  from  Egypt  to  Italy  during 
November  were  42  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  two  and  one  fourth 
times  as  large  as  the  lO-year  average. 

China  l/  ■  • 

Mill  activity  during  November  and  early  December  both  in  the  Chinese 
and  the  Japanese  owned  mills  continued  at  about  full  capacity.  Some  of  tne 
Chinese  mills,  however,  continue  to  talk  of  curtailment,  due  to  the  small 
margin  of  profit  in  yarn  production.  Stocks  of  yarn,  however,  have  shown 
no  increase  and  prices  continued  steady  during  November.  Yam  sales  to  Nor 
and  South  China  and  to  the  interior  showed  some  seasonal  activity  during 

November  but  no  fundam.ental  improvement  in  the  outlook  was  evident.  MiU  

i/  Based  largely  on^  radiogram  from  6.  L.  Dawson,  Agricul tural  Comni? felons' ^ 
at  Shanghai  on  December  14. 
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activity  in  China  in  November  was  on  the  whole  about  the  same  as  a  year  oa.rlier, 
but  much  smaller  proportions  of  American  cotton  were  being  used.  Consumption 
of  Ajnerican  cotton  during  the  first  part  of  this  season  has  probably  been  con- 
siderably less  than  in  the  first  part  of  1933-34.     The  decline  in  conswantiou 
of  American  cotton  in  China,  however,  has  probably  not  been  nearly  so  groa.t  as 
the  decline  in  exports  from  the  United  States  to  China,  wiiich'  during  the  first 
4  months  of  the  season  were  60.  percent  less  than  during  Augiist  to  November  1933. 

The  price  of  American  cotton  in  Shanghai  continues  high  relative  to  Indian 
and  Chinese  cotcbn.  Arrivals  of  cotton  have  fallen  off.     It  appears  that  native 
Cotton  is  being  held  in  the  interior  for  better  prices,  although  some  of  the 
better  grades  have  been  talcen  up  by  important  exporters.     Inquiry  for  Indian 
cotton  has  recently  shown  some  activity  and  it  is  expected  that  some  further 
increase  ma^/  occur  in  the  near  future  unless  prices  adva^ice. 

Tlie  matter  pertaining  to  an  increased  tax  on  yarn  is  still  pending,  and 
new  petitions  have  been  made  by  the  China  Millowners'  Association  that  the  pro- 
posal be  rescinded.     It  appears  doubtful  at  present  whether  the  drawback  on 
imported  piece  goods  will  be  incorporated  in  the  measure.  It  seems  probable 
that  some  measure  to  increase  the  tax  will  be  passed  despite  objections. 

;  Japan 

Yarn  production  in  Japan  during  November  has  been  reported  at  532,400 
bales  of  about  400  pounds  each,     Tnis  represents  an  increase  of  14,000  Dales 
over  production  during  October,  which  was  itself  the  highest  output  up  to  that 
time  for  any  month  in  the  history  of  the  Japanese  industry.     The  new  high  level 
of  production  is  due  to  a  cut  of  3,8  percent  in  the  curtailment  rate  tne  first 
of  October  and  to  the  addition  of  new  spindles.     During  September  and  October 
exports  of  cotton  cloth  from  Japan  were  considerably  lower  than  on  tne  averag.e 
during  the  previous  4  months  but  recent  reports  indicate  that  sales  have  im- 
proved in  recent  weeks,  and  have  probably  equalled  or  exceeded  production, 

rearing  the  first  4  months  of  the  current  season  total  yarn  production  in 
Japan  amounted  to  1,208,000  bales.     This  represents  an  increase  of  14  percent 
of  the  like  period  a  year  earlier  and  was  30  percent  larger  than  in  the  first 
4  months  of  1932-33.    Yarn  production  during  the  first  4  m.onths  of  last  season 
Was  the  highest  for  the  period  up  to  that  time  in  history,     production  thus  far 
this  season,  therefore,  has  been  considerably  larger  than  in  any  like  period 
in  history,     Due  to  the  smaller  proportion  of  American  cotton  being  used  in 
Japan  the  cons^amption  of  American  thus  far  in  this  season  lias  probably  been 
slightly  less  than  during  the  like  ueriod  last  year. 

Acreage,  Production  and  Crop  Conditions 

World  production 

Recent  reports  relative  to  the  1934-35  cotton  acreage  ,and  production  in 
India  indicate  that  the  crop  in  that  country  will  probably  be  considerably 
smaller  than  was  previously  expected,  causing  a  reduction  in  the  probable  1934- 

■35  world  crop.     Information  received  up  to  late  December  indicates  that  the 
total  world  production  in  1934-35  will  probably  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 

:  23,000,000  bales  of  478  pounds.     This  represents  a  decrease  of  about  200,000 
bales  as  compared  with  the  estimate  relea.sed  in  the  November  issue  of  .Vorld 
Cotton  Prospects  and  is  3,100,000  bales  or  11.9  percent  less  than  the  estimated 
1933-34  production.     The  present  tentative  estimate  of  proauction  in  I;idia  is 
nearly  400,000  bales  less  than  earlier  reports  indicated,  but  tnis  has  been 
offset  in  part  by  an  increase  of  about  100,000  bales  in  the  estimated  United 
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states  production  and  an  allowance  of  100,000  bales  made  for  increased  produc- 
tion in  southern  Brazil,     ffhilc  the  1934-35  crop  of  southern  Brazil  ho.s  only 
recently  been  plc-nted  and  no  official  acreage  or  production  estimate  .vill  be 
available  for  another  month  or  two,  it  is  felt  that  the  crop  will  prob/ibly 
be  at  least  100,000  bales  larger  than  that  of  the'  previous  year.  An  unofficial 
report,  which  is  considered  reliable,  indicates  that  the  amount  of  seed 
■distributed  in  southern  Brazil  frr  planting  purposes  for  the  current  season 
was  about  three  times  as  large  as  the  amomit  distributed  in  1933  aaid  that 
it  is  believed  .that  the  acreage  planted  this  year  was  greatly  increased  over 
that  planted  in  1933.     If  the  acreage  has  been  increased  a.s  much  as  nas  been 
indicated,  the  yield  per  acre  would  have  to  be  considerably  lower  than  average 
in  order  for  the  1934-35  production  in  this  section  not  to  show  a  substantial 
increase. 

The  estimated  world  production  less  the  estimated  production  in  the 
United  States  leaves  an  indicated  production  in  foreign  countries  of 
13,269,000  bales.     This  represents  an  increase  of  more  than  200,000  bales 
over  the  previous  season,  but  a  reduction  of  almost  300,000  bales  from  the 
estimate  made  about  a  month  ago.     The  present  estima^te  of  foreign  production 
is,  however,  larger  than  for  any  previous  season. 

Information  thus  far  received  indicates  increased  production  in  China, 
northeastern  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Manchuria  and  Greece.     The  estimated  produc- 
tion in  India  on  the  area  planted  up  to  December  1  has  been  estimated  at 
85,000  bales  of  478  poiuids  less  than  a  year  earlier.     The  present  estimate  of 
the  1934-35  production  in  Egypt  is  160,000  bales  less  than  the  revised  esti- 
mate of  the  1933-34  crop  oxid.  the  latest  estimate  of  the  current  Mexican  crop 
is  51,000  bales  or  20  percent  less  than  that  of  1933-34.     The  Russian  crop 
is  tentatively  estimated  at  about  10  percent  less  than  in  1933-34.  See  table  2. 

fforld  acreage 

As  no  estimate  has  been  received  of  1934-35  acreage  in  Brazil,  or  in  a 
number  of  smaller  producing  countries  no  estimate  has  yet  been  made  of  world, 
acreage.     There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  total  acreage  will  be  lower 
than  in  1933-34  vmich  was  itself  the  lowest  world  acreage  since  1923-24.  The 
decrease  of  2,463,000  acres  in  the  United  States  acreage  will  in  ell 
probability  more  than  offset  the  expected  increase  in  foreign  acreage. 

As  may  be  seen  from  Table  2,  reports  thus  far  received  indicate  that 
acreage  increases  have  occurred  in  China,  Turkey,  Chosen,  Bulgaria, 
Manchuria  ajad  G-reece.    As  previously  stated  no  estimate  has  been  received  of 
acreage  in  Brazil,  but  all  of  the  information  available  indicates  there  has 
been  a  substcjitial  increase  in  the  1934-35  acreage. 

Contrary  to  earlier  expectations  the  estimated  area  planted  to  cotton  in 
India  up  to  December  1  was  355,000  acres  or  1.5  percent  less  than  plaaitings  to 
the  some  date  last  year  accordirig  to  a  recent  cable  from  the  Department  of 
Statistics  at  Calcutta.    Details  of  the  estimate  have  not  been  received  but 
the  detailed  estimate  of  plantings  up  to  October  showed  that  the  acreage 
planted  up  to  that  time  in  India  outside  of  the  Province  of  Hyderabad  was 
nearly  7  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.     In  that  Province  there  was  a 
decrease  of  18  percent  so  that  for  all  of  India  there  was  an  increase  of 
less  thoii  3  percent. 
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Tatle  1. -Cotton:  Exports  from  United  States,   India  and  Eg^'pt  to 
specif ied- co^antrl?s,  for  specified  periods 


:  i'fov»  :         Aug.  1  to  i'lov.  30  

Country         :lC-7r.:  :  :  :1934  :10-yr. :  :  :  :1934 

of    origin      :  av.     :  :  :  :as  a  :  av.     :  :  :  :as  a 

and  :1923-  :  :  :  :per-  :1923-  :  :  :  :per- 

destination      :24  to  :1932  :1933  :1934  :cent-:24  to  :1932  :1933  :1934  :cent- 
:l-32  -:  :  :  :age     :1932  -:  :  :  :age 

:    33    :  :  :  :  of    ;     33    :  :  :  :  of 

 .  1  ;  L_._J  ll.933_L  :  :  :  :1933 

:1,000  :1, 000:1, 000:1, 000:  :1,00C  : 1 , 000 : 1 , 000: 1 , 000: 

From  United  :run-     :run-  ;r^an-   :run-  :  :run-     :run-  :run-  :run-  : 

States_:  :ning    ;ning  :ning  :ning  :Per-  :ning    :ning  :ning  :  ning  :Per- 

^^^^-^  :!bal.es._:  bales  :tales.:ba]^:cei^  :l3ales :  bales  :l3ales:  cent 

^^"^Sdom  :    -87  :    177:    156:      92:  59.0:     729  :     540:     576:    255=  44.3 

France  :    134:    118  :      97  :      42  :  43.3:    393  :    412  :     415:     163  :  33.3 

Italy   :      80  :      69:      59:      79:1,3.9:    249  :    277:    297:     184:  62.0 

^^^^anj^   :    255  :     185:     163:      22:  13.1:     845  :     789:     635-     164:  25.8 

Japan  :     185  :    278:     226:    200:  88.5:     481  :     643:     802:     693:  86.4 

Chi^a   :      37  :      24:      53:      12:  22.6:     103  :      84:     107:      43:  40.2 

0 ther  count rios     142.J  151:     156 :__  125:  80.1:     469  :     461 :     528 :     392:  74.3 

Total  :1.120  =1,012:     915:     572:  62.5:3,269  : 3,206: 3,  36o":  1, 894:  56.4 

:1,000  :1, 000:1, 000:1, 000:  :1,000  :1, 000:1, 000:1,000: 

:'bales  :"bales:bales:TDales:  :'bales  :bales:'bales  :'bales: 

:478      :478     : 478     :478     :Per-  :478      :478     :478     :478  :Per- 
Frorn  British         :lts^  _:lbs^  j_lbs^_:lts^_:ccnt  :rb.s_^    :lbs^  :lbs.   ;lbs.  :cent 
India:  :  :  :  :  :  :  :  •  •  • 

United  Kingdom  :        9  :        5:      13:      11:  84.6:      33         32I      55:      43!  78.2 

^-™any  :        9  :        8:        6:        3:  50.0:      44  :      31:      4I:      19:  46.3 

^^ancc   :        6  :      12:        9:        7:  77.8:      27  :      29:      34:      26:  76.5 

^■^^Siw.   :      10  :      il:        7:        7:100.0:      43  :      38:      46:      26:  56.5 

Japan  :      47  :      50:        4:      72:l;m0:    217  :    215:      22:  248:1127.3 

^^^i^-a  :      11  :        O:      30:        3:  10.0:      50  :        3:      64:      15:  23.4 

Italy   :      18  :      11:       16:      22:137.5:       69  :      39:      57:  80:140.4 

Other  countries:  6  :        5:  19:  14:  75.7:      28  :  22:      57:      47:  83.9 

T°*^^  '     116  :     102;     104:     139:133.7.     511  .     4,^9;     375.     5Q4. 134.0 

From  'Kgyrit:  :  :  :  :  :  :  •  •   

United  Kingdom  :  83:  45:  140:  57i40.7i  201:'  112^  270:'  152:'  56.3 
British  India  :  2  :  3:  4:  14:350.0:  5  :  8:  9:  30:375.0 
United  States  =      27  :        8:      12:        5:   xl.7:      52  :      18:      34:      18:  51.4 

^""ance   :      26  :      21:      25:      18:  72.0:      64  :       60:      77:      59:  76.6 

^'^^^^■y   :      11  :      25:      20:      11:  55.0  =      32  :      54:      54  =      31;  58.5 

l^^^y   =      12  ;        3:      19:      27:1.-. 1:      3I  :      26:      44;  59:134.1 

X!?^""  =      1'^  =      11=      21:      41:lL-.2:      20  :      29;      38:      59:260  .5 

Other  countries:      27  =      25:      32:      54:l6^-.8;      81  :      75;      86:  122:141.9 

T°*al  :     203  :     145:    273:    227:  8^.2;     486  :    '332:     612:     570:  93^7" 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research,'  Bureau  of  Agriciatiral  E<ion. 
compiled  from  official  so-orcos;  current  data  for  exports  from  India  and  Egy^ 
from  cables.  - 


[I?al)lj  2.-  Cotton:  Acreage  and  production  in  countries  reporting  for 

1934r-35,  with  comparisons 


1 


Item  .and  country 


Pre- 


:  Percentage 
:  193^35 


Acreage 


States 
1/  ... 
2/  ... 


United 
India 
China  _ 

Russia  

Egypt   

Turkey  

Mexico   

Chosen   

Bulgaria   

Manchuria   

G-reece   

Syria  and  Lehanon   

Uganda  

Total  ahove  countries, 
excluding  Manchuria. . 
Estimated  world  total. 


Production 


1,000 
: hales  478 
:los.  net 


United 


China 
Egypt 
Mexico 
Turkey 
Russia 
Brazil 
Bui gar 
Manchuria 
Greece  . . 


States  :  17,095 

ly  ;  .'3,425 

2/   1,785 

  1,323 

 , ..   .:  ■    ,  .  210. 

 :  91 

•   ••••  :  1,843' 

§/  :  449 . 

 •  :  4 

  ■  3/ 

 :  14 


la 


1,000 
hales  478 
Ihs.  net 

13,001 
3,53b 
2,261 
1,028 
102 
28 
1,778 
■  226 
6 

3/ 
22 


Ecuador  

Total  ahove  comitries 


1,000 
hales  478 
Ihs,..  net 
13,047 
3,. 898 
2,. 726 
1,777 
260 
128 
1,889 
468 
■18 
.80 
32 


1,000 
hales  478 
Lhs.  net 

■  9,731 
3,812 
3/2,928 
1,617 

209 
78 

5/1,700 

753  ■ 

29 
100 

50 


Percent 
74.6 
97.8 
107.4 
91.0 
80.4 
60.9 
90. C 
160.9 
161.1 
125.0 
156.3 


Estimated  v/orld  total 

excluding  United  States 
Estimated  world  total .  .  .  , 


1  q  '71  "70 

:  19  33-34 

liminary 

:  IS  of  1 

1934r-35 

:1933-34 

1,000  , 

1,0)0 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Percent 

:  38,705 

.35,939 

29,978 

■  27,515 

91.8  - 

:  22 , 358 

20,761 

22,953 

22 , 600 

98.5 

4,  800 

5,630' 

6,142 

3/6,747 

109.8  f 

.  5,281 

5,139 

4,853 

4,843 

99.7  ' 

■  .  1,747 

■  1,135^ 

l',873 

1,798 

96,0 

491 

358: 

■  400 

491 

122.8 

319 

.  192 

•  424 

418 

98.6 

.■,472  • 

393 

433 

•  ■  480 

110.9 

■.•    ■  14 

20- 

■  49 

82 

167.3 

4/  ■ 

4/  . 

•141 

198 

140.4 

46 

50 

71 

109 

153.5 

75 

24 

19 

31 

163.2 

.  865 

1,071 

1,091 

■  1.131  - 

108,2 

75,173 

70^12 

68  ,-291 

66,295 

97.1 

81.000 

76.700 

74,400 

'  ..J 
25,244 

21,992 

24,243 

20,915 

i  t-v .  -j 
86.3 

10,-405 

10.699 

13,053 

13,269 

101.7 

27,  500 

23,700 

26,100 

2.3,0  X 

83.1 

Research.  Cempilqd  from  official  sources, 
and  estimates  of  -the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 


International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
Economics  except  as  noted. 

U    Area  planted  up  to  Decemher  1  and  the  Gstimated  production  on  this'  area, 
r^-irmg  the  10  years  ended  1932-33  the  acreage  planted  to  Dccemher  1  averaged 
93.4  percent  of  the  total.      2/Estimates  of  the  Chinese  Cotton  Statistics  Assoc. 
2/Eirst  estimate  of  the  Chinese  Cotton  Statistical  Association.  The  second  estimate 
of  the  Chinese  Cotton  Statistical  Association  is  a.out  56,000  acres  and  188,000 
Dales  larger  hut  the  Agricult^aral  Commissioner  at  Shangliai  states  that  the  first 
estimate  IS  prooahly  more  in  line.     :i/Com,parahle  estimates  not  availahlc  at  this 
time.     D/A  very  tentative  estimate  hascd  on  reiDorts  of  unsatisfactory  yields  per 
fv^'S  ^^^^^'^i^^^^^^^i^s  in  connection  with  harvestings.  Harvestings  up  to  October  1 


;rop. 
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